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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The subject of renewing The Company’s 
Charter has not only opened a new field for the 
display of eloquence, but has been the occasion 
of turning almost every man’s mind toward the 
Indian Empire. 

From the interest acquired, under the discus- 

f 

sion of so important an object, the Scholar has 
been induced to trace the rise and fall of eastern 
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dynasties j the tirtn, but almost silent establish¬ 
ment of British sovereignty, in a country of dif- 
ferent language, of opposite habits, and of in> 
vincible prejudices; while the Statesman, in 
weighing the influence of India oiv European 
politics, will contemplate its government, popu¬ 
lation, arts. capabilities, and commerce, with all 
those various and nameless contingencies which 
attach to so extensive a country* 

The question has long ceased to be one of 
partial concern, factious agiiat’on, or ephemeral 
consequence; it has become a Bxed and splendid 
object for wonder and reflection. 

Under this impression th?se Debates have been 
cCnrcted into one body, as the source of general 
curiosity, and for the purposes of reference. The 
Bditor has endeavoured JliieUtcr audita loqui i 
and is enabled to state, that all future debates. 
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of fufficient importance, in tbe Court 4^ Pro* 
prietors, will be taken in chort-haad and cb- 
gularly publiAed. 


Sepl. 21 , 1819. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The subject of the foUoraing Debate is of so important 
a nature, involving the existence of the East^India 
Company u:ith the prosperity of this Country, that the 
Jleporterfeels it an incumbent duty to present it to the 
Public, lie is auiare of the interest it must necessarily 
excite in the breasts of men devoted to the honour, the 
justice, and the happiness of Great Britain, and he 
has endeavoured to preserve the sentiments of the sevc^ 
ral speakers as faithfully, as the h isty sketches of the 
pen, and the recorded recollections if memory, y/// 
alloxv; and he pledges himsef to report the ensuing 
Debate, txhic/t is expected to be the most animating, as 
it certainly will he the most momentous, with accurate 

4 

fdclity, having e7igaged the most eminent short-hand 
writers expressly for that purpose. 
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PRELIMINARY DEBATE, 

4’c. 


A General Court of Pkopri^tors was held 
at the £t$t India Huu^c on Tuesday, Ja« 
nuary the 6th, 1813, for the purpose of taking 
• into consideration the several communications 
and documents relative to the late negociatioii 
between his Majesii/s and the Com¬ 

mittee of •Corretpoodenc^j respecting a renewal 
or THE E\st Isdiv Company's Charter. 

The Chair was taken by Sir Hecn Inglis at 
twelve o’clock; when the minutes of ttie last 
Court having been read a« usual, he stated to a 
large, opulent, and rcsjxsctablc assenibU, that the 
Court of Proprietors* had been called, in order 
that he might submit to their consideration tlic 
.communications of His Majesty's Government to 
the Directors, on a most important subjcct^Me 
Renewal of tJte Companfs Charter^ Front the 
jiapers to be laid bc^fora them he was sorry to 
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observe, that the result of those communications 
was most unfavjgjirable to the views and to the 
interests of the Company.—^Thc last coramuni- 
catioii on the subject was contained in a letter 
from Lord Buckinghamshire; but received the 
night before, at so very late an hour, it was 
impossible for him to communicate with others, 
or indeed to bestow upon it himself all the 
consideration its importance required. He did 
not, of course, find himself at liberty to ex¬ 
press the sentiments and feelings of tlte (’omt of 
Directors ; but, for Ihs own part, he could have 
no hesilatinn to confess, that tiiis last letter had 
made on his mind a most serious and fearful im¬ 
pression. 

The firsc paper laid upon the table contained 
the minutes of tlic Secret Committee of Corre- 
s]>ondcnce (No. I. in the Appendix), dated No¬ 
vember the 27th, 18 i 2 , wherein it was reported 
to the Committee, that the Chan man and De¬ 
puty Ciiairman had held a conference, tliat very 
morning, with the President of the Board of 
Commissioners, on the subject of renewing the 
■ Company’s Charter, at which his Lordship (Lord 
Buckingliamshire) declared it to be the intentiorf 
of Jlis Majesty’s Ciovcmment, not to abandon 
the proposition of allowing a direct trade l>e- 
^iireen India and the outports of the United 
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Kingdom, subject to modifications and restrict 
tions—requesting a conference . on the subject 
with Lord Liverpool and himself. The paper 
proceeds to state, that after communicating with 
the Committee of Correspondence, 

A letter from tlic Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman (No. IF. Appendix), dated November 
21 , 1812 , was dispatched to Lord Buckingham- 
shire, acquaintaing him, that the Committee re¬ 
ceived the communication with the dec]>est con¬ 
cern ; that such a measure, even in a most li¬ 
mited and restricted degree, would be highly 
prejudicial to the public revenue, injurious to 
the Kast-India Company, and detrimental to 
the prosperity of the inercliants, manufacturers, 
traders, and other numerous bodies interested 
witli the commerce of India. 

Lord Buckinghamshire’s next letter was then 
read (No. III. Appendix}, dated November 28 , 
1812, requesting that Lord Liverpool, and other 
members of the Board of Commissioners, misht 
be present at the conference with the Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman. 

The next document (No. IV.) was a minute of 
the Secret Court of Directors, held on the 2d 
day of December 1612, staling that an unre¬ 
served conference had been held between Uis 
Majesty’s Ministers and the Committee of Cor- 

B 2 
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TespondeRC4> wherein it was agreed no minutes 
should be taken. 

The next minute (No. V. Appendix) Was of 
a Secret Committee, held on the 15 th day of 
December, merely stating, two conferenws had 
been held between His Majesty's Ministers and 
the Committee, viz. on the 5 th and J 9 th of 
December, 1813 ; but no communication to the 
Court appeared necessary. 

It appeared from the minute (No. Appen¬ 
dix), that tlic Court, adverting to a statement 
made, with their epprobatinn, to aOenera! Court, 
respecting the L.te ronferencts on the subject of 
renewing llic Cljurlir, IIjc Court deemed it pro¬ 
per His Majesty’** IVi nislcrs. should be apprized 
the Court were of opinion, unannuoubly and 
decidedly, that tlio adnU'>bion of tl)0 imports 
from India to the outports of the Cmtcd King¬ 
dom would be ruinous and pernicious in its 
consequences. 

A report was tlun rtad (No. VII. Apjwndix) 
from a Committc-e of tlic whole Court, dated 
December 18 lh, 1 S 12 , stating that the pro¬ 
position pregnant with ruin to thcCotn{>any, 
rendering tbei.T incapable of trerfbrming the 
funt’tions allotted to ilicm, bither commercially 
or poTiticallj’. 
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Another document (No.VIII.Appendix) stated 
this resolution had been communicated to the 
President of the Board of Commissioners. 

Then followfed the letters (No. IX. and X. Ap • 
pendix)fafter which the Chai rman ordered the last > 
letter of Lord Buckingliamsliire, before referred 
to, and received the jirevious night, to be read 
(No. XI. Appendix). This letter was dated 
January the 4th, 1813^ stating, that, however 
Ills Majesty’s Ministers might wish to be frank 
and explicit on the subject of a Renewal of the 
Charter, they could not engage in the contrtw 
versy as a party, to which tlie objections of the 
committee would ultimately lead : — conceived 
llis Majesty’s Ministers had discharged their 
duty, by cxpxvssiiig the terms on which they 
thought it expedient a renewal of the Company’s.' 
Charter should be recommended to Parliament: 
—that His Majesty’s Ministers had had personal 
communications witli others, who thought them' 
selves interested in the general question; and 
were not called upon to give an answer, in detail, 
to the objections of the Company :—that peti¬ 
tions had been presented to Parliament for open¬ 
ing the trade:—in respect to points of regulation, 
every thing submitted to Parliament would have 
for its basis/Ac e.r/eiMsonq/' the import trade 
he wi:s not aware that any alteration in the go- 
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▼ernnwtit of India was intended-how far the 
extension might endanger the trade and safety 
of the British government in India, and the 
British constitution at home, must be submit¬ 
ted to die uisdom of Parliament:—if tlie go> 
vernmeiit could not be carried on without 
the Company, then the Company must re¬ 
main in its present state s there was no alter¬ 
native:—no alteration, however, in the govern¬ 
ment was intended, and all traders would be 
subject to local regulations. 

The Chairman rose, and ob<terved that the 
manner and the ini])urtance of the letter now 
before them, su‘’"c»tc(l the propriety of itn being 
read a second time. (^pplauACs.) 

Ho piocccdcd to mlonn tin in, that ail the pa¬ 
pers would be printed and delivered the next 
day.—-He then said, 

“ I am liappy to declare, that the Court of 
Directors is ever ready and anxious to give every 
information in their power to the Court of Proprie¬ 
tors. Thr>t whicii is their duty and their desire at 
all times, becomes incalcuUbly so, at so momen¬ 
tous a crisis as the present, when the interests 
and very vitality of the Company are at stake.— 
It would be highly desirable that the opinions and 
feelings of the Propiietors should be known and 
"diffused, as quickly and as wi«lely as possible; 
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bat I am sure that, in the preset)! instance, they 
will act as they always have done, with a deli- 
berate reflection: they will not rush into a hasty 
decision, without a cautious and severe iiivestiga- 
tion. It is my recommendation, that the questi^k 
should be calmly and dispassionately considered 
in your closets. It will neither be expedient nor 
wise to Ibrm a judgement on the impulse of the 
moment. Not that I or the Directors would dis^ 
sunde or prevent immediate discussion : nc wish 
to know the spontaneous sentiments every 
Proprietor—vve do not deprecate discussion, wc 
anxiously de‘>ireitj but we wish to defer deci* 
sion. Numerous and re<i])ectable as the Court 
now is, there are many nut present of unques- 
tionable talent and interest, whose opiuions it 
were most dc-$iratle to be acquainted with, wlioae 
arguments it would be gratifying to hear, and 
who would naturally w'ish to have an opjiortuniQr 
of expressing thcirfcelings:—it would notbedoing 
them justice, if the question were to be finally 
determined, without aflurding them time to reflect 
deeply, and explain themselves fully, upon the 
subject.—^Dispassionate inquiry, calm delibera¬ 
tion, comprehensive reflection, were to be re¬ 
commended, at a crisis so anxious and so awful. 
—The Directors, as a body, have had no time 
to communicate, no opportunity to form aahpi- 
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nion, and of coom no opportunity to ofiar 
on«, on the subject of thisUstletter: but the Pro¬ 
prietors cBA be ftt no loss to guess what their feel¬ 
ings are,—I will not take upon roysdf tDS|)eak 
fof j I do not explain their opinion.—'the 
l^rectors have bad no Utne for mocting to dis- 
* cuss particulars and to consolidate their judg¬ 
ments, in the interval ’of late last night and 
eleven o’clock to day; but I, for myself, declare, 
that 1 see nothing in JLoid Buckinghamshire’s last 
letter, that should persuade us to depart from our 
former sentiments and resolutions.—We would 
have met earlier, at any hour whatever, had it 
been possitde to have summoned a meeting; but 
we have not been able to sec each other till our at¬ 
tendance at this Court was required. We shall 
be glad to hear the sentiments of any Proprietor 
disposed to indulge us with them now; and to 
collect wliat your opinions arc, on the subject of 
an ultimarc discussion.** 

Mr. Ri^hy admitted the necessity of calm and 
deliberate reiSection; but if the moment was 
av>ful, and the crisis a fearful one, diey were 
calculated to call forth all tiie impulse of pre¬ 
sent feeling, and ali Uw energies of nature.— 
He applauded the ecter^on, Ac perseverance, 
and tlie talent of the Directors on a tiylrg 
Decision. The aunly and discreet part they 
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had taken deserved not merely their warm^ 
est support but their thanks by acclamation. 
They must all feel the deepest regret at the un¬ 
fortunate issue of the negoriation: and many 
would participate with him in feelings of a still ' 
stronger nature, on the perusal of Lord Buck¬ 
inghamshire’s most extraordinary letter. His 
Lordship truly did not condescend to give them 
any information, but referred them to the peti¬ 
tions on the table of the House of Commons, 
lie was astonished, and full of alarm and indig¬ 
nation, to find any Minister in this country 
<laring enough to make such a declaration, and 
in a certain degree to upbraid the Company for 
assuming the patronage of India. The greatest 
men this country has lately known, Mr. Pitt, 
and the l.ite Lord MolviUe, had held and 
avowed the opinion, that nii Administration 
seizing upon the patronage of India, w’ould in¬ 
fallibly destroy the con'^titution of this country. 
Taking a broad and steady view of the whole 
correspondence, he saw no prospect afforded, no 
•argument adduced,.that could persuade any ra¬ 
tional mind to wish any chan c, any deviation 
of policy, in respect of India; nor, from the 
face of the documents, did it appear, that the 
Directors had given even the shadow of occasion 

€ 
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for drawing down upon them such contemptuous 
ireatmeiit as they had received from Government. 

JUr. JR. Thornton (Uie Deputy Chairman) 
observed} that his opinions stood upon record: 
»they were unequivocally given, tliey were uni¬ 
versally known; still, on sucii a momentous 
occasion, he could not satisfy himself, lie 
should not do his duty if he did not express 
his present feelings.—^I'hc trust committed to 
his hands was an awful one: it was his deter¬ 
mined intention to exercise the functions of 
office Mtlifully and intrepidly. He had received 
the acquiescence and support of the Company in 
all the negociatious with His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment; and uhilc he received such approbation, 
he would neither betray llicir interests nor dis¬ 
honor himssclf. -“-—Moch manage¬ 

ment and coiibidcrable ingenuity iiad, for several 
years past, bepn misapplied, in seducing the opi¬ 
nions and agitating the interests of men. False 
expectations had been raised, and visionary pas¬ 
sions tampered with, in order to induce Petitions 
to the House of Commons. Air* blown bubbles 
in all their gaudy colourings, specious as they 
were empty, were flying in every direction, to 
astonish the ignorant and allure the unwary.-— 
Terms to which opprobrium had long been ajj- 
plied by custom, had been wrested from their 
proper meaning, in order to stamp an odium on 
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what was technically, legally, and justly called, 
the “ well regulated Monopoly” of the East 
India Company—and all for what ? to acquire an 
extenbion of trade for individuals, which must 
inevitably terminate in thoir Bnal destruction; 
the gay and splendid scenery would soon fade 
away, a.id all their spccnlalions would become 
as light, as the bubbles of imagination which 
so fatally deluded them. What was this uni¬ 
versal panacea, by which this general com¬ 
merce was to be established ?—why, the destruc¬ 
tion of the only commerce in the world which 
remains entire and unshaken :—the destruction 
o{ that commerce, which while all other Trading 
had f.illcn to pieces, Bonaparte eagerly coveted, 
as the dearest jewel of ins crown : that com¬ 
merce, nhicli has been the envy of our enemies, 
the pride of our countrj-, the admiration of man¬ 
kind. What did this enemy say “ I want Ship«, 
Colonics, and Commerce.’* The ships, the colonies^ 
and commerce of this Company he is hovering 
over; hovering over, ready to devour. Well, if 
the trade is to be opened, our ships will be trans¬ 
formed into reirenuc cutters. We might ktop 
our colonies, perhaps, but colonizaton would 
destroy our territory. As to commerce, le¬ 
gitimate, honorable cotnmeree, it would sink 
into illicit trade. Our merchants, such of 
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them who are now daEzIed with the gold and 
silver of India and China, would return to the 
iron of Birminghara and Sheffield. 

T^e propositions ofGovcrnment were too irra- 
.tioiial to be lasting ; as thccauei of the Company 
, Was just, it required them only to be firm, in 
order to be successful. 

And what is the time ivhen this great commer¬ 
cial revolution is proposed? the time when a 
bright star of hope had illumined the northern 
liemispheie, the promised and wch'omc iiarbin> 
gcr of general peace.—If such a jic.ice could bo 
produced ou safe and honorable icnns ; il the 
usual habits ol commerce should agiin letiun to 
us 5 when the deh\cr.incc of Europe 1*5 oH’ceted, 
when the loud and general rongratiiliilions ol 
joy ^re rapturously evchaiiging—how mmld tlie 
East India Company appear, how would thrv 
congratulptu cacli other?—in (he lamentatioi), 
that while commerce i^ raising her head and smil¬ 
ing all around her, her morchauts are dosjioilcd 
and ruined, her ho|)C'i sot for ever, her interests 
wantonly ‘'acnficed tothcnild schemes of vision¬ 
ary experiment. It would be much better for 
them at once to wind up their coneoms, to give 
up all thoughts of India, and seek for other pur¬ 
suits, than linger on a few years in gradual dc- 
pay, and then sink into nothing.«~lle hoped 
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they would now act, so that, on future rcfiection$ 
they should not accuse themselves of- darting or ^ 
neglecting their duty. 

The Rev. Mr. ThirUcaU acceded to the Impor¬ 
tance and magnitude of the question. He allowel^V 
that the great object, the uniting indissolubly the 
government and the trade of India, were matters 
of the first consideration ; but there were others 
too, which though of minor importance, nnght 
juiUciou<)Iy be added to the weight already in the 
scale ol this great question:—he meant the in¬ 
numerable families which wo6ld be thrown into 
instant ruin in the immediate circle of the me- 
tiripohs; the industry that would palsied, the 
chanties tliat would be frozen ni>, the entire de- 
poj)ulatioii of \aricus partshc'. which must in¬ 
evitably ’-ink in the same ruin w itli the East-Indit 
Company.—If the government and territory 
were re-civcd to them, the trade woujd be di¬ 
vided and dispersed, far from the homes and 
reach of those whos<' witoie dcpendancc w'ill be 
divided and dispersed with it:—he called there¬ 
fore on the justice and humt.n»'.v of His Msyesty’s 
Cover^iment, not to pres* a v>an{on experiment of 
certain distross for uncertain ndianta^c:—a dis- 
tress incalculable in its misery: an advantage, even 
in its utmost success, triflmj and worthless he 
trusted^ therefore, that Government would gir? 
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up the measure, before the Company should be 
compelled to come to a final decisioo. 

Mr. Kennard Smith could not withhold his tes- 
tiinon3r praise to tlie wise and able conduct of 
. tbeDireetorsduring the ncgociatiou with His Ma- 
jekty’s Ministers; and he trusted that many other 
persons present would express thfr feelings and 
their sentiments, in order to entble the Chair¬ 
man to dec'Jc upon the answer wliich ought to 
b“ returned to Lord Backinghamshire’s letter.— 
If tuey looked back to the charter of James the 
First, about two ^'nturies ag they would find 
the grant was for «’cr, unless it should be found 
prejudicial to these lealins. Is it so found t if 
not, tijerc can I)e no reason why any of Its pro¬ 
visions and privdeg *■> should be taken away. Lit 
it be prooed to be pixj.idicjal;—that would ho per¬ 
haps a‘fair ground for opening its tuulo or abo¬ 
lishing jt aUogotiuT-hut ;iro’*c i( first, and do 
not let aaiertion and pnscr usurp the place of 
argument and justice.—-lie was well aware it 
could not be proved ; but he was dot convinced 
that opening the trade would not be prejudicial 
to these realms. His conviction was to the 
contrary. From his pra''tical kttosvlcdge he 
felt the most decided a'*-.urance that the mea¬ 
sure was fiuught with destruction, not to the 
Company only, but to those speculators who 
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were now revelling in imagination on the spoils of 
the East. If the trade should be opened to the out- 
ports, it would be much better for the Company 
to resign its charter, to sell its territory and pos¬ 
sessions, its buildings and its stores, and every 
individual of it retire to • the occupations of prw 
vate life. The China trade alone, could not sup¬ 
port the expences of the Charter. His Majesty's 
Ministers could not have seriously reflected on 
the number of aeamen supplied to the navy by 
East-India shipping.—~He adverted to the time of 
Oueen Elizabeth, when not more than six ships 
sailed to India; and to their present number, a 
numberwhich supplies an average of y400 seamen 
for the travy, exclusive of Lascars. He con¬ 
ceived they had an unquos*^ionable claim on 
government for the value ol their freehold in 
India, which they enjoyed by a right as firm 
and unshaken as any freehold which could be 
held in this country. 

Mr, R. Grant rose and said : 

Mr, Chairman,—Eusouraged liy the invitation 
which you Iiave held o6t to the individual pro¬ 
prietors, to take a part in thi> di»cussion, I ven¬ 
ture to offer myself, not with any purpose of 
entering into a detailed consideration of the par¬ 
ticular measure respecting the outports, which 
has been the immediate occasion of calling us 
together, for that subject will better be di8CU!>sed 
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on & future day: but in order to express my 
•MTprise at the singular letter with which we 
have been favoured by one of His Majesty’s 
Ministers ; a letter, in which they arc pleased 
cdtphditly to inform us, that they have every 
-Algpofition to honor us with a free and unreserved 
cotontoanication of their sentiments, but are not 
at all-disposed to communicate their arguments. 
The question. Sir, to which wo are reduced by 
this letter, is indeed one of the utmost serious, 
ness and importance. It is no other than tins: 
whether the Conqiany shall throw themselves on 
'the justice of parliament and of the nation, in a 
contest with IIis Majesty’s executive jiovcriiinent; 
or whether all the jjolitical interests of India, and 
of England, as connecied with India, shall be 
made the subject of commercial expciiment ? 

Surprised a-* I am with tlic tone of the Minis¬ 
ter’s letter, I profess mjsrif still more astonished 
at the matter. We are there told that, unless 
we. accede to tlie inea'-uto projwsed, it will be 
open to the c<ui‘*idcratioii and decision of parha^ 
went, whether ihe political interests involved in 
the government of India, cannot be-eflcctnally 
provided for under some other system^of admi¬ 
nistration than the present. Open to the consi¬ 
deration and decision of parliament! I thought, 
that jrarliamcnt had considered and decided 
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question long ago. I have always of late 
understood it to be the general opinion qf.the 
government, the parliament, and the iKitibn, 
that the system of the Company was in ev^ry 
view the most eligible organ for the management 
of the great and complicated interests in ques¬ 
tion. But I suppose this annunciation of Minis¬ 
ters to be a »ort of commentary on a sentiment 
in the former letter ot Ix>rd Buckinghamshire i 
where he states that, although it be expedient to 
leave the government of India in the hands of 
the Company, yet there is a limit to that expe¬ 
diency. Now, Sir, as I have ever understood 
that the expediency of the system in the con¬ 
templation of Ministers respected the people of 
India at least as much as the nation at home, 1 
can translate the proposition of Lord Bucking¬ 
hamshire only into this, that theie is a limit to 
the expediency of governing well:—there is a 
limit to the care and attention which we are 
bound to bestow on the security and welfare,of 
the immense population contided to our manage¬ 
ment. And what. Sir, is that limit ? The 
commercial convcmcnce of the outports.—True, 
we are undttf the most solemn obhgation to con; 
duct with vigilance and fiicl.ty the adinipis- 
tration of that vast empire: but, imperative, 
sacred, and indispensable as this obligation is. 


o 
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tve shall be too strict, too zealous in our con* 
struction of It, if, in the prosecution of our 
object, we compel a vessel which has cleared 
outv^ards from Bristol, to discharge her home. 
WBtd cargo in the Thames, llms do ministers 
weigh the ledger-books of the outports against 
the great Charter of the rights and happiness of 
fifty millions of men \^(^pplause.) 

Disclaiming, Sir, as I have once already done, 
any discussion at the present moment respecting 
the admittance of the outports into the import- 
trade of India, I will yet just ask, whether, con* 
sidering this, not as an individual and insulated 
measure, but in connexion with past events, the 
Company have no solid ground of objection 
against it? Have the Company no ground of 
objection against it, as being one further step in 
that series of progressive encroachments, which 
have for some years been taking place on their 
privileges ? Have they no right, without reference 
to this specific development of the general prin* 
ciple, to resist it on the ground that, if they do 
not make a stand somewhere, they will lose all ? 
—(Applause). There was a period, when the 
Company were compelled to contend with Go¬ 
vernment for all their privileges, commercial and 
political. That attack On them failed; and It 
almost seems ns if Ministers had coivferted the 
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siege into a blockade. First, we were obliged to 
provide a quantity of extra-toonage for the indi¬ 
viduals :—then, the trade was to be thrown opea 
to private ships : then, the outports were to be 
admitted into the export-irade;<»now the outports 
are to be admitted into the import-trade. And 
I beg leave to observe, that 1 mention these, not 
as encroachments on our commercial privileges, 
though even in that view they might well bear 
remark ; but as encroachments on the resources 
of the Company, and as therefore more and more 
trenching on that fund, on which the Company 
must rely for the due discharge of their political 
duties. If we are to judge, according to the 
rule of all worldly wiadum, from the past to the 
future, is it possible to doubt what will be Hie 
next step } According to the present Intention* 
the free traders are to conduct their concerns, 
subject to the regulations of the local govern¬ 
ments of India, and they are to be completely 
debarred from the trade of China. Can there 
be a doubt that their next attack will be on these 
obstacles ? To do them justice, they make no 
secret of their wishes. And the imprescriptible 
right of, .Britons to a free trade, commercial 
liberty, the right of locomotion, all those topics 
on which the advocates of the private traders 
are apt to dilate, somewhat more extravagantly 

o 2 
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than wisely, will be exactly as good then as at 
the present'hour. 

I do not mean to insinuate that the Govern* 
mentjo-and 1 would observe that, by that term, 
I do not mean this or that Government, but the 
National Government,—entertain a deliberate and 
systematic design of annihilating the Company. 
But it is in the nature of things. It is in the 
Qature of power to be encroaching and aggressive. 
And if this train of consecutive aggressions is to 
continue, it is too easy to perceive tVImt wilt be its 
termination. Left in possession of all our poli¬ 
tical functions, but stripped one by one, of all 
the means and facilities which we possess for the 
exercise of those functions, we shall at length be 
compelled to resign every thing without a strug¬ 
gle. and shall then have the comfort of being 
told that it is a voluntary surrender. Ihe edifice 
will be permitted to remain entire and untouch¬ 
ed i no hostile hand ostensibly stretched out 
against it; no warlike engine threatening its 
walls; but, in the mean time, it is gradually 
undermined, and, when it collapses with a great 
ruin, it will be said to have fallen by its own 
weight. The familiar but lively and happy il> 
lustration employed by a great departed orator 
in Parliament, may be applied to this subject; 
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we shall be checkmated with all our pieces on 
the board.— (Applause.) 

I cannot help thinking, Sir, that, in the 
present crisis, it would be well to remind Minis¬ 
ters and the public, of the services which the 
Company have rendered both to this country 
and to India. On this head, indeed, the greatest 
misrepresentations prevail. That such services 
have, in fact, been rendered, not one of your 
antagonists ventures to deny; but it is not un¬ 
commonly insinuated in the publications which 
have appeared against you, that they were the 
result of accident, or that the merit of them 
exclusively belongs to the enlightened men 
whom you have chanced to employ. The Com¬ 
pany, in the mean time, are charged with 
having no concern for the interests, cither of 
tlicir country or of their subjects, with being 
wholly absorbed in a selfish regard for their ad¬ 
vantage. 

^ f 

If it be indeed true, that the Company are 
occupied ’ solely ‘ by an attachment to their owii 
interests, I yet do not know that the advocates 
of free trade are fexactly the pei^ons the best 
authorised to-'reproach them with that failing. 
I am by no means persuaded, that the mo¬ 
tives by which thoise' gentlemen are actuated 
are of a much more exalted TiA\sxtt,^(jippl9Use:) 
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Is it, however, the fact, that the Company have 
no claims on the gratitude cither of their country 
or of their subjects? Let history answer that 
question. I regret—I do not palliate—the dis¬ 
orders which, ill some instances, took place at 
the commencement of their government as a ter¬ 
ritorial power. Those were disorders, however, 
naturally incident to a recent acquisition of do¬ 
minion, especially to an acquisition accompanied 
by the strongest individual temptations} and 
they were, as soon as possible, corrected by the 
Company at home. But, while these misdeeds, 
whatever they were, are, on every occasion, 
studiously trumpeted forth, the eminent services 
rendered by the Company, both to this country 
and to that, are completely overlooked, or are 
ascribed to any other cause than good intention. 
Why, Sir, when, about the time of the civil 
commotions in England, the Indo-British trade, 
' from the effect of those troubles, was for near 
thirty years in hourly danger of annihilation;-— 
when, at other periods, both anterior and subse¬ 
quent, that trade was in hourly danger of ex¬ 
tinction from the formidable malice of European 
rivals; —when it weathered th'o^ storms by 
exertions of fortitude and perseverance unparal¬ 
leled in the commercial annals of the world 
do the Company, who conducted it, deserve so 
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credit for their management and public spirit ? 
When the Indo-British settlements were, for 
twenty years together, engaged in an arduous 
struggle with the hostility of France, and that 
hostility directed by some of the ablest public 
functionaries, civil and military, that France has 
ever produced j when they endured through 
that dreadful season; when they not only en¬ 
dured through it, but, having entered it as a set 
of comparatively insignificant ports, emerged 
from it an empire; do the counsels and conduct 
of the Company, who supplied the means of 
these achievements, deserve no praise for the 
result ? Then,—as to the inhabitants of India, 
—when Lord Clive repaired to that country, for 
the second time, as a governor,—when he went 
out in the character, no longer of a soldier, but 
of a pacificator,—to check irregularities, to re¬ 
form abuses, to consolidate the dominions ac¬ 
quired, and to secure the rights and welfare of 
the natives,—did he undertake this important 
service by accident, or was he expressly delegated 
to it by the votes of a triumphant majority of 
this very court ? When, afterwards, the same 
illustrious man,—and the incident deserves no¬ 
tice, as not wanting applicability to some parts 
of the present discussion,—sensible of the irre¬ 
gularities and atrocities committed by the free 
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traders up the country, and anxious to hush the 
groans of the suffering natives, chased the whole 
fribe of those oppressors to Calcutta;—was this 
act purely the emanation of his own great mind» 
or do your records exhibit the precise instructions 
which he had received from the Company at 
home for the accomplishment of the reformation 
in question ? 1 cannot help mentioning another 

illustrious and revered name, a name dear {1 
doubt not) to every individual present. When 
Lord Cornwallis adopted the measure of the 
perpetual settlement,—and though there still 
subsist some differences of opinion respecting 
the policy of that measure, there never were two 
opinions as to its magnanimity, did he act by 
chance, or entirely from himself,^ or are not tlie 
express instructions of the Company on record, 
in which they enjoin on him the full application 
of his comprehensive judgment, with the view of 
ameliorating the condition of the natives in that 
very respect ? All those laws and regulations, 
under the protection of which the natives repose, 
^which secure to them a pure administration of 
justice, a freedom from European competition in 
the purchase and management of land, a tran- 
quil enjoyment of their property,—the Magna 
Charta, as they may be called, and Bill of Rights 
of the population of l]indostnn,-~did they spring 
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up spontaneously, did the servants of the Com¬ 
pany call them from the ground by a stamp of 
the foot ?—or are your voluminous records preg¬ 
nant with evidence to shew, that the principles 
of all those improvements had been the previous 
subjects of your deep and anxious deliberation, of 
your minute and positive orders? 

I have the firmest belief. Sir, in the capabilities 
of individual energy to etfcct mighty things. 
But, at the same time, it is plain that a public 
functionary can accomplish little, unless he is 
countenanced and supported by his principals. 
The great men to whom I have alluded, acted 
greatly; but whence did they acquire their first 
movement ?-—whence was derived the first im¬ 
pulse of their great actions? Why, Sir, from 
within these very walls which are now decorated 
with their effigies. You have a right to conse¬ 
crate their d<*ad renown ; for you formed their 
living greatness *. — {Apphiusc.) 

The question then recurs. Sir; is all this sys¬ 
tem of establishments, the fruit of so much la¬ 
bour, achieved by so much solicitude, matured 

E 

* The wall of (ht room in which the Court of Proprietora 
meet fiaa niches^ in which are placed thc^ statues of Lord 
Clivei Lord Cornwallis^ Sir Eyre Coote^ and other eminent 
men. 
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by time, Justified by experience, to be made tfce 
Sport of a commercial experiment ? Grant all 
tlie commercial argument:) of our opponents $ 
bu is it possible not to see that a commercial 
measure may lead to the ino.^t fatal poUrieal con- 
secuences ? That such Is the strons infallible 
tende. cy of the particular measure before us, is 
clearly proved in the correspondence of the Di¬ 
rectors with the Government,—proved by ar¬ 
guments, to which the Government refuse an 
answer. It menaces the subversion of the con¬ 
stitution of India; and, permit me to add, by no 
very remote consequence, the subversion of that 
of England also. 

It is curious to observe. Sir, how diflerently 
men estimate the evil of political changes in this 
country and in India. In England wc have a 
constitution witich is the work of ages, and the 
wonder of the world. For this constitution wc 
glorv in cheri^diing even a bigolted attachment, 
and if any innovator proposes for our adoption a 
measure which appears to touch its fundametital 
principles, we hear him no longer j—we cry, 
“ away with jour commercial calculations! wc 
** cannot afford .such an experiment! Nolimus 

Ifiges jiugti/c mutari V' Thus wc all act—and 
wc act well. But what, meantime, is our con¬ 
duct respecting India? There, also, is a con- 
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stitution, the slow creation of years; a consti¬ 
tution which has not» indeed, attained theoreti¬ 
cal periection,—perhaps not oven all the practi¬ 
cal perfection of which it k capable,—I am not 
competent to jud/>c of that,—but of which I will 
yet he bold to say, that, considering the peculiar 
circumstances of the country ; considering the 
nature and political capacity of the natives; con¬ 
sidering the relations subsisting between the 
two countries, it is scarcely a less wonderful 
work, scarcely a less important achievement, than 
the Biitish ctl^^l!tution itself. Yet when \vc ob¬ 
ject to an innovation proposed by ministers, on 
the ground that it will probaMv afreet the vitals 
of this constitution, they are [ based gravely to 
assure us that our apprehendons arc prnhal^ly 
unfounded; and \vc are cliargcd xsith a spirit of 
captiousncss, cantumacy, and war, because, in a 
case which is absolutely one of life and dcatli to 
the natives ot Ilindostan, -we refuse to be put off 

with contingent remedies end conjectural 
guards.— 

Amidst the provincial wit. Sir, which has, 
during the course of this contioversv, been 
pomted against the Company, I have Ihund it 
said, that all the reasonings of thal body resolve 
emseivcs into an argument ad mismeordmm, 
—an address to the compassion of the public. 

S 2 
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One of these reasonings ad iniscrkordiam you 
have heard from a gentleman below me (Mr. 
Thirlwal), and I would ask whether it contained 
nothing of an impressive nature,—nothing to 
touch the feelings of humanity? For my own 
part, without the hope and without the desire of 
rivalling the ingenious mirth to which 1 have 
alluded, I will say, not wittily, but gravely, that 
were I to address the public on the present sub¬ 
ject, mine shonld be an argument ad miserkor^ 
diam. It r/wi/W be an appeal to their compas¬ 
sionate feelings:—but to their compassionate 
feelings not in behalf of the Company, however 
likely to be ruined by adventurers j nor in 
behalf of adventurers, howe' er likely to ruin 
tlremseivcs—mine shi>uld be an appeal to the 
compassion of the petiple of F.ngland In favour 
of the people of India. I would earnestly re¬ 
mind them that a system in which the welfare 
ami liai.pincss of Hindostan, in a political point 
of vkw, are essentially bound up, a system ad¬ 
mitted to have this character (for never let that 
be forgotten) on all hands, may, by the rage of 
commercial spccu.ation, be utterly pulled to 
pieces in a few years. I would intreat that, in 
their anxieiy t > settle the discontents of a com¬ 
paratively small n.nubir of persons at home, they 
would not run the .i:k of unsctt..ng the content 
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and tranquillity of the immense population de¬ 
pendent on them in India. I would beseech 
them not to be more swayed by the din and tu¬ 
mult which pervades a small part of their own 
country, than by the profound and uncomplain¬ 
ing stillness which reigns throughout that vast 
continent. I would implore them to do by the 
people of India as they would do by themselves; 
and then I have not the smallest doubt of the 
result .—(Long and reiterated applause.) 

Mr. Smith (the Bank Director) was of opinion, 
that the most advisable proceeding in the present 
stage of the business would be, to adopt the sen¬ 
timents of the Chairman, and adjourn to an early 
period. 

The Chairman signified his concurrence. 

Mr. Kennard Smith moved, that thanks be 
given to the Court of Directors, for the firm, 
zealous, and vigilant conduct which they had 
hitherto evinced for the interests of iho l^roprie- 
tors, concluding with a resolution of adjourn¬ 
ment to the 19th instant. 

Mr. Lewis requested, that the Resolutions of 
the General Court of the 5th of May last might 
be read. (No. XiV. Appendix.) 

Mr. Rigby thought tltc document just read, 
of such importance as to require the most exten¬ 
sive circulation, and enquired whether, in the 
discussion with Ministers, they had been given to 
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understand that a modification, with re&pect to 
exporting the produce of this country, would be 
admitted F'-^aad was answered by 

The Chairman, that the Charter of J793 per¬ 
mitted an annual exportation of that sort, to the 
extent of 8000 tons, which extent had never been 
taken advantage of, the exports principally con¬ 
sisting of wines, which were not the manufac* 
ture of this country—at least he hoped not!— 
laugh.) 

The motion of thanks and adjournment being 
seconded and put, 

Mr. llume, in addressing the Chairman, de¬ 
clared it was not his original intention to deliver 
any opinion on the present subject, but he was 
induced to depart from that resolution in conse¬ 
quence of the turn which the discussion had taken. 
—He objected to uniting a vote of thanks to the 
Directors with the resolution of adjournment— 
he had not entirely made up his mind whether 
they deserved praise or censure. From many ob¬ 
servations which had been made, it appeared as if 
the question was not a relation to the outports 
being admitted to a share of the import trade ; 
that question seemed to him to have been entirely 
departed from. Tlie language of Mluislcrs was 
this —you must concede whatever wc think 
necessary, or your Charter will not be renewed. 
It had been stated In the House of Commons 
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by the late Mr. Perceval, that certain prelimi- 
naries had been agreed upon between the Govern- 
ment and the Company. The Court of JDNfSC- 

4 * 

tors had called upon Ministers for their decided 
answer—an answer had been returned which, ha 
certainly could not disapprove. The true ques¬ 
tion Is this,—will the Company consent to the 
trade being thrown open ? In that case Govern¬ 
ment, it is supposed, will not interfere in the 
interior administration of India. Ought the port 
of London, in this general state of commercial 
privation, to enjoy privileges which no other port 
possessed ? The Company's right to a trade In 
India was founded on a statute of Parliament, 
by which the duration of the right was limited. 
On this point, the Ministers he thought had 
given the Directors a proper rub. "Without con¬ 
curring with all his positions, he admired the 
eloquence of the gentleman who spoke last, (Mr. 
R. Grant), and hoped to be gratified with .many 
more of his speeches. He was sensible that he 
himself had .pandered from the subject (ki^t 
kear)i which was not much a matter of jgurprise, 
as it seemed generally to have been lost sight of— 
he was of'o|^ion as the discussion was to be ad¬ 
journed, so might the vote of thanks.—«!ere 
• hud cries qf ^luestion, Qu€Stion» xehen the 
Oiab'man requisted, that as much praise had 
been so handsomelf bestowed on the Directors^ tit 
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teas but fair to hear what might be alledged 
against them s it zoas true policy to hear both 
sides of a question-^when 

Mr. Hume resumed—‘by asking whether the 
trade to Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, had 
afforded sufficient means for paying their divi¬ 
dends ? Was it proper, was it prudent then to 
quarrel with Ministers about a trade which he was 
prepared to prove had for the la^t fifteen years 
produced nothing or next to nothing? 11c was 
not prepared so say whether the Directors de* 
served praise or not; he wished for time to 
consider that point, and might perhaps at their 
next meeting, be equally disposed with any ether 
gentleman to support a vote of tlianksj and with 
respect to other points introduced into the present 
discussion, nw opinion was, they should be re¬ 
served for the consideration of Parliament and 
tlie Ministers. 

Mr. Grant (a Director) said he did not rise, 
to contend for the vote of approbation that had 
been proposed. He had no wish (and he was 
sure the gentleman behind the bar’had no wish) 
to carry the Proprietors, in this respect, further 
than their own spontaneous judgn^nt should in¬ 
cline them to go. But though it had not been 
his intention, nor he believed the intention of 
the Directors in general, to offer any opinions 
to the Proprietors on that day, the speech of the 
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honourable gentleman who had just sat down 
(Mr. Htfttie), called for some observation. The 
honourable gentleman had assumed th^ tile 
question before the Proprietors was, whediCT 
they should agree to the proposition of Minis¬ 
ters respecting the outports ? Mr. Grant said 
there was no such question submitted to the 
Court. The Proprietors had been called tc^fe- 
ther oxT that day, in order to be made acquainted 
with the fiinher correspondence which had ta¬ 
ken place between His Majesty’s Ministers and* 
the Court of Directors, and not to produce any 
immediate question on the matter of that cor¬ 
respondence, but that the Proprietors, after 
having had an opportunity of fully considering 
it, should determine on the time proper to be 
taken for the consideration of it, and the day on 
which they should meet again. The only ques¬ 
tion, in short, before the Court, was the motion 
recently made for approving the conduct of 'tKo 
Directors. But the honourable gentleman, fol¬ 


lowing his erroneous assumption, had gone on ^ 
b argue, as if question respecting the out- 
TOrts were a detached insulated que^on that 
pight be set^d without affecting other great 
urts of the In^an system* He had supposed 
pdeed, that the object really in dispute, between 
^vemment and the Company, was the JnMm 
B>ade. In both these usumptiona the hou9i»* 
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ble'gentleman was mistaken. It wasndft,the 
trade with India, as such, for which the Company 
'<chiefly contended. That trade it was admitted had 
been of late years HQ great object of profit. Tlie 
•Company resisted the importation of Indian 
’'eMraifflodities to the outports, because they ap¬ 
prehended, with great reason, that the conse¬ 
quence would be the smuggling of tea to a large 
extent, in violation of the Compdny’s China 
monopoly. And the loss that would hence 
ensue, was not to be contemplated merely as 
commercial loss. The China trade was the 
source of the proBt which enabled the Company 
to pay their dividend, and on the payment of 
the dividend depended the subsistence of the 
Company in a state fit for the performance of 
the high political functions assigned to them. 
The admission of the imports from India to the 
outports of England, therefore, involves the po¬ 
litical existence of the Company as administrators 
of the Indian empire. If the honourable gentle- 
man had perused the printed papers with the 
‘feast atttention, he would h*;ve'£)und that this 
was the argument of the Company. 

The hAorable gentleman had also assumed, 
that the Directors bad demanded* a categorical 
atKWerfrom llis Majesty’s Ministers on the grand 
question. This wastanother mistake. They 
bad only asked for the informations on which 
Ministers had been induced to declare in favour 
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of llie outports, and for the whole detail of the 
plan whidi they had formed for the goYemmeot 
of Briti&h Indi^. , ‘ 

In asking for these things they had aslced./or, 
nothing new. Iiv the settlement of the Cbaitef 
of 1793, the eminent men who conducted 
the national affairs at that time, communi¬ 
cated to the Court of Directors not only the 
details of their own plan, but the demands of 
British manufacturers and other persons hos¬ 
tile to the privileges of the Company, with 
the arguments used by those parties. This 
was what the Directors had now asked. They 
were told that the discussions between the mer¬ 
chants claiming the right of importing to the 
outports and His Majesty^ Ministers, were 
carried on viva voce s but it might be presumed, 
that some minutes of conversations so important 
might have been taken. 

The honorable gentleman had thought-fit to 
censure the Court for meddling with the topic of 
the British constitution, in their correspondence 
with the IQng’s Ministers. This was a strapge 
accusation. Was not every subject of this free 
country interested in constitution, and en¬ 
titled to coMend for the ca^ of it in all public 
measures ? Were n^ ;tbe Company, and the 
whole nation, deeply Concerned in maintaining^ 

r 2 
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the Constitution in its \igoiir and purity? And 
the Directors, as «icting for the Company, and 
as free men, having a stake in thc^country, were 
fully warranted to express their solicitude on the 
subject, when it was so evidently and gtcatly con¬ 
cerned* 

Mr. Ciant added, that before he s.it down, 
he wished to say a word on the prv.s^nt state of 
the negociation. His Mcjc^ty’a Mnd'-teri had 
declared a wish to di»cuss, m the most lull, 
free, and candid manner, all depending p.>inU. 
The Court of Diiectors had, on their part, amply 
stated their reasons for every position they ad¬ 
vanced i but he must take leave to say, the 
^ard of Commissioners had not answ trod those 
arguments^instcad of retaining arguments, they 
had given only decision^. But if any one thing 
was now essential, it was a clear and thorough 
understanding between the parties: — this was 
pioper for the sake of the public, and due to the 
Proprietors ot India stock, whose all was at stake. 
This was what the Directors all along aimed 
at> what they still wished} and following up 
^he subject with a spirit of conciliation, it would 
he no ^ult of their’s, if the desired information 
were not obtained, and every thing satisfactorily 
adjusted at last. (ApjAmsC’) 

M.n lyeyland W'as desitous that the adjoum- 
sicnt should be only for a week—The questioa 
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turned on tins point, whether the regulations pro* 
.posed by Government would benefit the popula¬ 
tion of India and Great Britain ?—^TTie greater 
delay in their exertions, he considered the greater 
danger would ac'-rue. In political controversy, 
prudence should fotnctimes take the precedence 
of gc • e, > I On this principle, therefore, he 
shoui I wish the last letter of Lord Buckingham* 
shir, to be the last ministerial document on their 
table, a'» it was certainly the v. cakest—it was not 
the letter of a statesman—it was, when analized, 
ab>oIutc nonsense, lie wished an adjournment 
for one week, and confidently trusted that they 
wou'd zealously exert themselves, individually 
and collectively, to frustrate ail invasion upon 
their chartered rights. 

After various observations as to fixing the day 
of adjournment, 

'I he Chairman stated, that although the Di¬ 
rectors were desirous of meeting the wishes of 
the Propiletors in evjery respect, he considcred« 
that as various meetings of ship owners, ship 
builders, merchants, and others deeply concerned 
in the present question, were to be held in the 
course of next week, the original day for adjourn* 
ment would be the mo6t cenvenient and advi¬ 
sable.——He informed the Proprietors, tliat 
Ministers had been applied to, for the reaaottf 
which had inducxxl ihem to depart from thoM 
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Tooted plans they had formerly adopted them- 
«el,ves. That great statesman, the late Lord 
Melville, was decidedly of opinion, that every 
article of India trade should be lodged in the 
'W^houses of the Company, and sold in that 
i^om. (No. XII, Appendix.)—On this point he 
the entire and unequivocal concurrence of 
his illustrious colleague, Mr. Pitt. That their 
goods should be brought into the port of London, 
was a fundamental article in Ihe. political and 
commercial creed of the East-India Company. 
(Hear! hear! kear!J—lt seems strange, in¬ 
deed, for any man to say that he is not concern¬ 
ed in supporting his own rights—wlint can be 
. meant by Ministers having given the Directors a 
'. proper rub ? "What I is not an Englishman to 
y.maintain his own rights ? Is he not to speak his 
opinion honestly and frankly in his own cause ? 
This is the birthright of an Englishman, and 
God forbid it should ever be wrested from him— 
it was u right he would give up to no Ministers. 

. The Court of Directors had asked them, the 

reasons of changing their former sentiments and 

♦ 

^resolutions? they (the Proprietors) perhaps might 
be persuaded or convinced by them. It should be 
d^^c(l;( understood,, that the Directors arc not 
desbous.of restraining tlie exports to the port of 
!|Londo&,T but of confining the imports to it, as a 
^asure of vital consequence to the very existence 
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of. the Company. The profits upon the trade 
certainly had been lessened, but this was owing ■ 
to captures and shipwreckbut, will the out- 
ports be more exempt from such disastets than 
the Company ? The profits must naturally fluc¬ 
tuate upon all commercial undertakings. (TIfe 
Chairman here alluded to an opinion given by 
Lord Castlcreagh in the House of Commons bh 
a former occasion, No. XIII. Appendix.) The 

Court of Directors were not anxious for a vote 

* 

of thanks, but to deserve one. He had the 
highest opinion of His Majesty’s Ministers as 
individuals; but this should not induce him to 
sacrifice to them one iota of his duty or of the 
Company’s rights. 

Mr. Alderman Alkins could wish to heat how 
the honorable gentleman (Mr. Hume) would an-^ 
swer the arguments of the Chairman j he was 
convinced that they were not to be answered. 
If the question was that of opposing the interests 
of the Company to those of the Country, there 
was not a single Proprietor that would hesitate 
between the duty and the sacrifice—there was no 
such collision of interests— the question was, 
whether the interests of the Company should be 
sacrificed, not to those ctf the Country but to 
popular mistake, to the delusion of experiment, 
to the cravings of speculation. One establish- 
meht for the protection of the trade and shijSping 
alone for the port of London, had cost ha 
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mlUlon of money; millions had been expended 
upon others—»more than !iO>CX)0 persons were 
employed in these establishments—-if the exclu¬ 
sive trade is done away» (be«e must all be driven 
from tbeir wonted habits of industry, to seek, as 
tbejr best could, a precarious subsistence—" You 
away their life if you do take away the 
means whereby they live.” It cannot be for- 
gotren tooj that the Company bad furnish¬ 
ed Government with 20,000 tons of ship¬ 
pings amounting to fourteen sail, to whose as.* 
sistance in a great measure the splendid victory' 
over the Dutch at Camperdown may be attri¬ 
buted.—Could Government look to divided in¬ 
terests, scatteied property, and unequal sbip- 
|ung, for so desirable an aid in future emergen¬ 
cies? It was much to be lamented that any 
abade of difference should exist on the question 
of adjournment, and on that account he could 
wish it were separated from the motion of 
thanks. 

Mr. Hume (in explanation) considered his 
opinion had been so guardedly expressed, as 
not to be thqpght imputing blame to the 
Directors. If any loss should be sustained by 
the measuses ofi Government, they are bound to 
g 4 ve ample, remuneration... 

Aftec^a few words the motion of l^anks^ was 
united d) that of Adjourament, with otie dissert* 
tiid^ice,. that of Mr. Hume, 
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At a Secret Committee of Correspondenctt the 

November y 1812 . 

The Chairman reported to the Committeoy that hft 
and the Peputy Ciiairman bad this morning a confe¬ 
rence with the President of the* Board of Commission¬ 
ers, on the subject of the Renewal of the Company'a 
Cliaiten, at whkb his Pordsbip declared it to be toe 
intention of His Majesty’s Ministers, not to abandon 
tlie proposition they had made, for allowing a direct 
trade bclwcea India and the outport:* of the United 
Kingdom} but that the proposition might be modified* 
by conbmng the ports to which sliipi shall be allowed 
to import goods from India, to a number less than that 
to which the Warehousing Act now extends. Lord 
Piichiiighamshlie, however, was desirous, before re¬ 
suming thu correspondence relating to it, that the 
Committee of Coriespondence siiould bold a conference 
with Lord Liverpool and himself upon the subject. 

The Chaiiman further suted, that, in reply to 
Lord Buckinghamshire, the Deputy Chaiiman and 
liimsclf declined making any observation at present, 
but stilted tlicir intention to lomTiuiucate the suUvtance 
of his Lordship’s remarks to Hie C mmittc'e of Corres¬ 
pondence, and also expressed tlicir \vi>n, that the 
Cuoimiitee miglit have the bononr of wvtiugupon his 
Lordship, previously to the proposed conturrnce with 
Lord Laverpool, to which Lord Buckbghamsbme con¬ 
sented. 

The Committee, in consa^cnce, resolved to as¬ 
semble at plesen o’clock on Tuesdny next, for the 
purpose pf deliberating; upon the sub'ictt of the above 
communioation, previously to waiting upon Lord, 
Buckinghaiushirc, at the hour of two on that day. 

c 
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No. 11. 

hitter frcm the Chairman and Deputy Chairman to 
the Right Honorable the Earl of Buckinghamshire, 

EasUindia Housef 28/A November^ 1812 . 

My Lord, 

V We have the honor to acquaint your Lord* 

^ip, that we have communicated to a Secret Corn* 
mittee of Correspondence the substance of the con* 
Tersation which we had yesterday the honour of hold> 
ing with your Lordship, Mr. Wallace, and Mr. SuU 
livan, and in which, it wasnotiBed to us, that the opi¬ 
nion of His Majesty’s Government remains unaltered, 
regarding the expediency of not confining the import 
trade from the East-Indies to the port of London. 

The Committee received this communication with 
the deepest concern and regret, its Members unani¬ 
mously concurring with us in opinion, that should the 
proposed extension of the trade, even to a small num¬ 
ber of the outports of the kingdom, be sanctioned by 
the Legislature, the measure will be bigbiy prejudicial 
to the public revenue, injurious to the Knst-lndia Com¬ 
pany, and detrimental to tho prosperity of the mer¬ 
chants, manufacturers, traders, and other numerous 
bodies interested in the commerce with India, as novr 
carried on through the channel of the river Thames. 
7'he Committee being still desirous of an opportunity 
of renewing their representations to your Lordship 
upon this important.question, before any coinmuniuu- 
tion U made to the Court on the subject, have dircctiid 
us to request the honor of a conference with your 
Lordship for that purr>ose.* Should it be perfectly 
convenient to your Lorasfaip to receive the Deputatioj) 
on Tuesday next, at two o’clock, wc shall be able to 
lay tlic result of the conference before the Court on 
the following day. 

Wc have the honour to be, my Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient humble servants, 
(Signed) Hugh Inolis, 

Bobcrt Thornton. 

Tkc Hmht Hon. the Karl of Buckingiiamshire, 

kc. &u. &c. 


4 
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No. IH. 

htiUT from the Bight Hotiorahle tU Earl of Bucking¬ 
hamshire to the Chairman, 

Sir, India Boardti^ih Novembertli\ 2 . 

I had the honor of receiving your letter of this 
day, proposing that the Secret Committee of Corres¬ 
pondence should wait upon me at this Board on Tucs- 
dav next. 

I shall be happy to have the honor of seeing them; 
but us I am desirous that Lord Liverpool, and other 
idemhors of the Board, should l>e present at the inter¬ 
view, and us I find that twelve o’clock will'be more con¬ 
venient to them tlian two, you wtli, I hope, Itave no 
obicution to make the appointment for the former 
hour. 

I have the honor to bo 

Your most obedient and faithful humhlc servant, 

Buckikoiiamshire. 


Sir Hugh Ingiis, Bart, 
&c. &c. <kc. 


No. IV. 

M a Secret Court of Dii'eetnrs, held ok ■ lj'cdncsda>j, the 

2d DecL-mber IS 12. * 

The Chairman acquainted the Coiiri, that a meeting 
took place yesterday, at the Bivard, bet s-jverai 
of His Majesty’.-. Ministers and tiio Committee cf Cor- 
rcspondence, upon the subject of the reiiew.d of the Com¬ 
pany’s cxelu.sivu privileges, when it v.as agi'eeft,tit. t no 
minutes should be then taken, in order to attonl the nmst 
unreserved mode of carrying^’ On the discussiun ; at the 
conclusion of which it was understood, that His iMa- 
jesty’s Ministers would cominurticate, in writing, tiicir 
scuumeuts upon the whole of the subject. 

c 2 
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No. V. 

Ai a Seaet Court of Directorst hdd on Tuesdau, the 

ISth December lil2. 

Minutes of tlic 2d instant were read and approved. 
Thd Chairman stated, that two conferences between 
Hb Majesty's Ministers and Cummittee uf Corros* 
pondence had taken place since the 2d instant, viz. 
on the 5th and 12th instant, but that he had nothing 
further to communicate to the Court in consequence. 


Ko. VI. 

At a Secret Court of Directors^ held on Wednesdai/f 

the I6th December 1812 . 

The Court adverting to the statement which the 
Chairrapn had, with their approbation, made u the 
Ci.'n-.ral Court t'j*day, as to the late conferences with 
NIs Majesty'n Ministers, upon tiic subject of renewing 
the (’ompaii^’s exclusive privilofc.:, and this Court 
deeuiing it a proper mark cf respect lo His Majesty’s 
Ministers, that they should be uppr.ucu of the same as 
early as possible, 

'flic Chairman and Dcp.iity Clv.irman were reqnrsfrd 
to wait on the IVcsidrut of the Board uf CuiiMnissinn- 
ers for the AlTairs of India to-nurrow, to coiaiiiunicute 
to his Lcvdsliip what had posicd in the Gcnciul Court 
this day, and to state to his Loriiahip, lliat tlio Court 
« f Directors continue decidediy to enttnain ih.; opi¬ 
nion M'hich they have formerly expressed to llii .\ia- 
^jr:>ty’s Ministers, as to tic ruinous consequences of 
admitting the imports fr-'ni India to the oulports of 
this kingdom. 

No. VII. 

At a Secret Court of Directors, held on Dridou, the 

iZth December 1812. 

The Court having rcsolrctl itself into a Committee 
of the Whole Court, 
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Anti being r<*<?umcd, the following report from the 
Committee of the Whole Court was reau : 

*' 'i^iic (.'iiiptiiittee taking into eonsuleration the pre« 
«»iif stall* J the negonA‘ion with !I*9 Majoity’s Mi- 
** JUS? • s lot the u*u ’lal of the < o i.panyN exclusive 
** ji.*ivilLi-e9, deem It to be oHily' injjortaiit, that the 
senlimoni of the (Jourt of Dueetors, iipotitl.c pro- 
)K)sit!i>«i lirouqlil forward for aiimilliii^ the imports 
Irnm liidi.i 11 ih^ « ap^rt*. of this k'n;>doni, should 
bo tMV't'.i* icallv 1 oi •\ ii’’ 

tiuj'ti »«• tiu **'’0 r’eo)Tim‘’nd to the Court 
** to piss fs i's lu lo!., seating ihi'. tiio j/to; O'ltion in 
q**osriOii iS| furva'>oi.s rcuooi.s ah ‘arjv foithin 
tno Court’s wnnog*’, ot v uii nii'i to the af> 

“ fairs of thcConipaoi, i .isaiuci* as ii would ivmler 
them incapable uf perl wiiiin.* the iiinrtioii. allotted 
** to tlicuiy as wv.ll 111 ihrir vommt‘rci..l as in their 
** political capaciM, and that tlic Com t caimoi there* 
** fore, tonsiste'i.ly with t'.icir <1 ity to their Consti- 
tncnti, mo'iiniund to them the adoption of such 4 
“ proposition.” 

And It was, on tlu* question, 

Rcsohetl UiuDumoiisl.jf That this Co...! approve the 
said ri-poit. 

And the Chaiiman Jiid Depipy CliaiiMiaii wee re¬ 
quested to WM t on the Ui^^ht llonciabL* tin* Ihesident 
ot the lioard of Cou.ui.'isioncis fur the Ada'i i ot India, 
and lo commiiiiicate lo Ills Lorviship the above pro¬ 
ceedings ol this day. 


No. VIII. 

At a Secret Court cf Du'ectors, held on Tuesda^f the 

22d Dtcetnbcr 1812. 

The Chairman aequauiicd the Court, that in obe- 
diciiee to their losuliilion of the 18lh in unt, the De¬ 
puty and himself, on S.iturday hi^, ivaitrd on the 
Ki*>ht Honorable the Picddcnt of the DoarJ of Com¬ 
missioners lor the AHairs of India, with a copy of the 
minutes of tbe Secret Court of the ISlIi uibiant. 
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No. IX. 

Letter from the Right Honorable the Earl of Buck-- 

inghafnshire to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman 

of the East-IuAia Company. 

♦ 

t 

Gektlemen, India Boardf 34 /A Dec. 1812. 

The conferences held at this Board with 
the Committee of Corrospoiidence, having had for 
their object the most unreserved and candid discussions 
upon points of the greatest importance, with respect 
to the renewal of the Easuindia Company's Charter, 
and it having been understood that no further steps 
should be taken upon the subject, until a communica* 
tiou was made by me, iu an official shape, to the 
Court of Directors, it was nut without some surprize 
that the copy of their resolution of the ISth instant 
vas received by Ilis Majesty's Govcrnmotit, because 
that rosoliUion, adopted under s ich circunistaiiccs, ap¬ 
pear to them t • huvefui' iU object an abrupt termination 
to ail discQSihii .. 

They cannot, !iowcvcr, consider it the less inenmi 
bent upon tliom, throngl) you, iho proper official 
channel, to bring before, the Court of Directors tiie 
principle upon which the opinions I have to apfirizc 
you of have been formed, in order to present to the 
Proprietors and the Public a correct view oi a subject 
to whicit so much iaiportance is aUaelicd. < . 

1 shall, therefore, convey to you the sentiments of 
llis Miijcsiy’s G<»vcrinnent, precisely iu iho terms X 
fliuuid iiavc done, if no intiinaiion had lieen-mado of 
the resolution of the Court of Directtir.s uf the IStli 
instant i and with that object 1 proceed to iulnrui you, 
tliat with regard to those points, to which ihe atten¬ 
tion of ihu CduiQiitten of Currcs}>ondcnce has been 
cUiedy directed at .he conferences held at this Bnard, 
the principle unifonniy maintained, as tlic basis ot’; iijr 
arrangement for the renewal of tlic East-Inclia Com.' 
nany’a Ciiarter, viz. that the merchants of this country 
have as substantial claim to.as much liberty of trade as 
they can,enjoy, without injury to other impurlaut im- 
tionut interests, cannot be duparted froim 
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' It \73s in the hope that the opening of the export 
trade with India to the merchants of the city of Lon« 
don and of the out(^ts^ whilst die import waa con* 
lined to the port of London, might not be found in* 
consistent. with this principle, that a disposition was 
felt by the Government to propose un arrangement to. 
that effect. 

In consequence, however, of the promulgation of 
such an intention, several persons, interested in the 
commerce of the outports, represented in the strongest 
terms, that the proposed limitation of the import trade 
frotii India, rendered the extension of no value to 
them ; and they declared themselves prepared to main* 
tain, that this iimitation was not called for by any 
adequate motive uf puldic interest. 

They urgciLtheir claim to an equal participation in 
the general trade to liuiiH, and their conviction, that 
the ground upon which the exclusion in favour of the 
port of London was defended, vii. the additional dan¬ 
ger of smuggling, could not be supported, and they 
were satished that the alleged danger might be obviated 
by revenue regulations. They also entered largely 
into the subject of the China trade, contending strenu¬ 
ously i^ain*it the renewal of the Company’s exclusive 
Charter; and stated their reasons for believitig, that 
measures might be adopted by wh'ch that trade could 
be opened, without injury to the "C’ enue, and without' 
hazarding the continuance of the intercourse with the 
Linpcror of China's dominions. 

I’hc importrtufcc attached to these representations, 
induced His Majesty’s Government to revise the ar¬ 
rangement wincii lud been in contemplation; and al- 
thougli they did nut see cause, under all the circum¬ 
stances bearing upon this question, to alter the opinion 
they had entertained, of the propriety of continuing 
the existing restrictions upon the eonniiercial inu-r- 
course with China, and of preserving to tlic Company 
the monopoly of the tea trade, thev nevertheless felt, 
that tlie niurchants belonging to the outports had esta¬ 
blished a ciuiiii against an absolute restriction of the 
import trade to the pore of London. 
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Under this imprn^iop, I addressed my letter to you 
gn the 2’7th of April uhinio.. . 

Tlio observations made by Aie'^teniiftittee of Cor¬ 
respondence, in their reply of tKc'2^h of the same 
month, did not fail to engage the sci riSiis attv; idon of 
HU Majeaty’s Oovorn.opr.r, but tJK V t aumina- 
tton of those observations, aided bv all Lite inforinaiion 
they have obtained front die Boards of Customs and 
Excise, they arc not enabled to conqur in tlic opinion, 
that the proposed extension of th^ import trade liota 
India would be productive of any great increase of 
smug^rtg, and veruinly not to the extent stated by 
the Goert of Directors. 

It U conceived, that the apprehensions cntertajnud 
on this account-might be obviated by various r^g'ula* 
tions, such as confining the trade to thore ports 
are, or may be so circumstanced, as to ufTord security 
to the due collection of the revenue ; by the limita¬ 
tion of it to vensels of four hundred tuns burthen ; by 
attaching the forfeiture of tlissiiip and cargo to tne 
discovery of any illicit articles un h.iard ; by an exten¬ 
sion of th« manifest act; by rcgulruinns for checking 
the practice of smuggling in bhe Jiijis of the Cooipuoy ; 
as well as by other provisions, too udnu.a to he entered 
into at present, but which will, of course, be utteuded 
to, in discussing the'details of the subicct. 

r am persifXdcd it will not esca|ie .vuuroU-’X^rtrfttiofi, 
that from obvious cunsidcrutioiis, the English Channel 
must, at ail times, especially in time of peace, allurd 
facilities and indaccnicnts for smuggling, winch do not 
occi'.r elsewhere to the same extent, un account of the 
claHfIt-sjIijR'rraffic already estabiislw.-d, and the ready 
ccfinmunicKtion with the opposite shurc. 

ihit, with respect to tl.e whole of this part of this 
que.tion, k is impossible to lose sight of the deep in¬ 
terest which the Govemtnent inust feel in itie prcveiuion 
of sniugglin". 'I’lie interests of the Company are, no 
<ionht, 'iiivolvod in it; tint those cf Iho Guverument 
are still more rbnccfnvd': and it ciunut be supposed 
that they would bring forward any proposition whtcli 
appeared‘'to them likely to enciange/ u rdvenue 
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of from three to four oii)lions.; or that* if a defalca¬ 
tion should unexpected) j arise, they would not immedi¬ 
ately talte measues for applying a remedy. The 
Company have, ^'erefore, an ample ground of confi¬ 
dence, nnt onl^ in the disposition of Government, but 
in their eifeutualjeo-operatiun on those points, on which 
the Court of Erectors appear to feel the greatest 
anxiety, and on which they urged their strongest ob¬ 
jections to the proposed arrangement. 

The several article which may be imported from the 
countries within thellmits of the Company’s Charter, 
and which are charged with an ad valorein duty, al¬ 
though, with the exception of Tea, they bear a very 
small proportion to tlie whole of the revenue collected 
from the trade from India and China, are nevertheless 
of sufficient importance to demand the attention of 
Government, as the question may affect the interests 
of the East-India Company, as well as those of the 
public revenue. 

With this view, it will be necessary to consider whe¬ 
ther, with respect to some of them, a rated duty 
might not be substituted, and whether retrulations may 
not be made for the security of the duty ad valorem on 
those articles which siiull continue to be so charged, 
and which, at the same time, shall prevent their being 
purchased at a price, likely to operate injuriously to 
the manufacturers of this country. 

Th& justice of the observations,: respiting the ad¬ 
ditional number of Europeans that would find their way 
to India in consequence of the extension of the trade, 
must be admitted to a certain extent; but it is obvious, 
that this danger would aiibC from the extension of the 
export trade to India, aitd would scarcely be lessened 
by .confining the import trade to the Port of London. 
Every individual, during liis residence in'Indta, would 
of course be subject to the existing regulations of the 
local Governments. 

The situation of Lascars, who are occasionally em¬ 
ployed in the navigation of ships from India to this 
country, would demand the humane interposition of 
the Legislature; and there can be no doubt thatiflec- 

■■ n 
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tual proTiaion for their maintenance while in England, 
and for their return to ItuUa, will be made. 

Haying gone tbroiUgh the priomf^ points to which 
our recent conferences have related, it may be proper 
for me to apprize you, that His Majeri^’s Government 
are of opinion, tliat the establislimenl>6f King's troops, 
which mu}- be requisite for the preserrstion of the peace 
and security of the British possessions in India, must de¬ 
pend upon circumstances that it would be difhcult to 
anticipate ; but as the financial situation of the Cum- 
pany may render it necessary that the numbers to be 
maintained at their cliargc sliould be limited', there can 
be no objection to propose to Parliament, to specify 
that number by legislative'enactment. 

I have thus endeavoured to bring the sentiments of 
His Majesty^s Government before you, with the same 
candor that has been evinced in our recent discussions; 


and 1 can venture confidently to assure you, that my 
colleagues, as well as myself, are most anxions to pro¬ 
mote such an adjustment betwxcn the Public and the 
Court of Proprietors, as may be satisfactory to all 
parties. 

The expediency of adhering to tiiat sj^tem, by 
which the Government of India lias been administered 


through the intervantiou of the Company, is stroii'^ly 
by His Majesty's Government; but it must not be 
supposed, that there arc no iiiiiits to that expediency, 
or that there are no advantages which might' result 
from a different course. ' - 


It is for the Court of Proprietors to decide, whether 
their own interests, as well as those of the numerous 
persons depending upon them, l>oth at home and 
abroad, can best be preserved by their rejection of, or 
acquiescence in, thoso conditions, upon wliiuli alone, 
consistent with their public duty, liis’ Majesty’s Go- 
vernnicnr can submit a proposition to I’^irliament for 
the renewal of the Charter. 

You, Gcutlcroeii, must be aware, that from its ap¬ 
proaching expiration, provision must be madi*, wnliuiit 
delay, for the future govenuncut of India; and that 
His A'oyal Highness the-Pi'incu Uugent, in Ids speech 
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at the opening of the present session, h^s oalled upon 
Parliament fb make such pr:Ovi8icin,' . 

I h«fe the iiunor to be,s 
Gentlemen, 

your 9i(5st obedient and faithful humble serrant, 
fSigned) Buckinghamshire. 

The Chairma«» aud Deputy Chairmau 
of the Court of Directors. 


No. X. 

Letter from the Chairman and Deputy ■ Chairman 
to the Right llonourable the Earl of Buckingham- 
akire. 

V 

East-India House, SOt/i December 1812. 

My Lord, 

We w^ere honoured, on the 25th instant, with 
the letter which your Lordship was plcused to address 
to us on the pivxeding d:iv, and have laid it belbre the 
Cjjurt of Directors. We are instructed l)y the Court 
to acipiuint your Lordshi)> that a General Court of 
Proprietors of East-India Stock has been summoned, 
for the special purpo-e of taking into consideration the - 
important subjects treated of in your Lordsiiip’s letter, 
and'Wb shall lose no time in sapniitting to TOur Lord- 
shipthe resuijt'of the deliberations at .that meeting. 

In reference to the first paragrtipl) o'f your Lordship’s 
letti'i , in which the resolution passed by the Court, on 
the iSih instant, is stated to bans caused some surprise 
-to Majesty’s Government, to appearing to have for 
its object an abrupt termination to all discussion, weare 
desired l>y the Court of Directors respectfully to offer 
the following explanation. 

Your Lordship Is aware, that at the commencement 
of the recent conference's on the subject of the KenewaJ 
of the Company’s Charter, it was agreed bettveen your 
Lordship and the Deputation, from the* Court, that do 
minutes should be taken of'wliat passed hi conveiluttion. 

B 2 
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Accordingly, no particular commuoication was made, 
prior to the v^eipt of your Lordbbip*s letter of the 
5Z4tb instant, of the result of then, conferences: but 
an earnest desire baring been expres^ by those Gen* 
tiemun in the Direction who are not > Members of the 
Committee of Correspondence, to be Informed, whe¬ 
ther the difleiTnces of opinion, formeily knonn to 
exist, on some important ^ints, between His Majesty’s 
Government and the Courts were in a train of reconci¬ 
liation, and the general aoi^e^ which we iliuiight our¬ 
selves bound in duty to give, not having tended to allord 
them the satisfaction they expected, they deemed it 
proper that the sense of the Court, respecting the 
question of thcoutports, should be formally notihed to 

J 'our Lordship, and in conset^uenee the unanimous reso- 
utioii of the Idth wastransmiUed. Hud the Court per¬ 
ceived that thaf^procei-tliog admitted of’ the interpreta¬ 
tion which has been put upon it Ly His Majesty’s Go- 
Ternmcnt, they would assuredly have taken pains more 
effectually to guard against so great a misconception of 
the real intention, which wus no other than to mark 
their adherence to the opinions they have uniformly en¬ 
tertained on the disputed question, of extending the 
import trade from India to the outports of this kingdom, 
vbh'h had formed the principal suhji^t of discussion 
between the Members of His Majesty’s Govt rninent and 
the Committctt of (’oircspondeiice. It iva^ certOitiiy 
desirable for Members of that deputed Committee, 
and it was thought that it oii^ht not be unacceptane to 
your Lordship, to know mat tlie' seniinieiits which 
they had expressed in the course of discussion, were 
sanctioned by the unanimous- porKurreiice of the Body 
by whom they were delected. Thu mode in nliiuli 
the resoUition was adopted was conformable to the usage 
of the Court of Directors on solemn oecasidus, name¬ 
ly, after a leport from-a Commiueqof the whole .Court, 
wh:c)i always requirea ugnatures, uiid vhich, in the 
present instance, was subscribed by every Director. 

We trusr, my Lord, that this explanulton of llit 
measure alluded to, will prove satisfactory to your 
ILordidtip and the other members of Hts Jdajjefty’s Gor 
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vernment; and while we retarn our sincere acknow. 
ledgcments for the attcntio'n with which our representa¬ 
tions have been i^hed to, in the various interviews 
with which we have been honored by \ our Lordship and 
His Mdj> sty's'Ministers who attended, we hope, at th% 
same time, to tfHtnd perfectly acquitted of any design, 
either to prevent or embarrass a full and deliberate 
discussion of the great interests at sLtkc> 

It is a matter < 1 deep concern to us to find, that His 
Majesty's Ministers seem still to adhere to the principle 
of opening the oiitpOris of the United Kingdom to the 
importation of commodices from India. We have 
already, in our letters of the I5tb and 29th April last, 
fuMy stated the dangers that must result to the Com. 

C y, from so great an enlargement of the privilege in 
tern commerce to Britisli merehaots. We presume 
to think our ubjuctiont to that enlargement have not 
been udequatiiy answered; and wo hare to express 
the concern felt by the Court, that no communication 
has yet been made to them, of those representa* 
tions which first led His Majesty's Ministers to en¬ 
tertain, and which ' induce them still to adhere to 
the bpiiiinn, that tlie public interest will be 
best consulted, by not cor.fning the import trade 
from the I‘iast-Indie8 to the port of London. It 
would occusiOin much satisfaction to the Court, should 
8ueh-’'a comnnniication have the effect of obviating 
tbeiriobjcctioos, even in part, to a m asure, which 
thh 'toOBt imperative consideranons ^one could liaro 
influenced themto oppose: and were it unfortunately 
to tail in produ'emg this effect, u is nevertheless dcstrj. 
ble, that the Court of DireblM shall hare an opportu- 
nity of reviewino the question With aH the intelligence 
that can be brdtiglit to bear upon it. Your Locdahiji has 
indeed, l?6en ple.iscd to favor u^wlfli a brief summarv of 
BomeW the arguments used bv ihc mercbaiits on “this 
iubjCctj^rgumenrs, we must oivii, 'hot in the least con¬ 
vincing to u>: ahU Wc assure ourNelvc:,, thit in advert- 
mg to liiem, your f.ordship docs not moan that the 
Company should be concluded, or their f.ito deter- 
Biined, hy’^Vhattlidib'whb'bppojfe ihcir intercuts chouse 
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to adrance : aUlmugh their reprcsrntation<; appear to 
have so tV;r indueuccd Ills Majesty’s Ministers, to 
lead tbeui to tlnnk, that tlic luerebaQt^ h 4 \e a < Lim 
“ to as much liberty of trailo as they caa enjoy, with- 
** out injury to other impoitant national inti‘U‘>ts.’^ in 
thosC inlcrcftts, mc nrav {lusumu, are Compieiietul.d 
boththo consideration of the public revenue^ and the 
inaintonancc of the ivist'India Company. I>ut nliat 
that extent of trade is, ** which can be gianud v.ith 
aafety to tho-.e intori‘'t»,’' is siiH a <inestioii uu k-tei- 
inined. W'cionfcss that the rcgolations contc'm|)Iated 
by Ili-> Majesty's ’Ministers, so far as your Lordship 
has been pieaseJ to explain them to tis, aniicar by no 
means calcuiuted to remove our fcarc. The compa¬ 
rative interest which the Public and the Company Jiave 
in preventing the smuggling of Tea, (iisi'nlH'd in 
our letter of the 29tb April; and though it be true, as 
your Lordship observes, that the stake of the Public 
in this concern is numerically greater than ihat of the 
Company, yet the importance of the Company's infe* 
yior stake i«, to them, infiniudy greater, than would 
be to the Public the impoitancc of ttie loss the revenue 
might sustain ; because, as matters now stand, the 
Company have no certain dependanre but the China 
trade, for resourves esscutui to their subsistence. We 
do not the least (picAton, that Uis Majesty’s Minutera 
woyli bo thoroughly disposed to frame add'ition^ regu¬ 
lations to prevent smuggling Tea, should tliosc iK^ in 
contemplation be triad, and be found insullicicirtJ^ue 
besides that He extremely di trust the practicability of 
preventing smuggling (o a large extent, uherc tlie 
fcmpratioiH vonld be id great, we must entn-at yonr 
Lordship and Ills Majesty’s Ministers sctioiidv toconsi. 
der, uliat wooid be the situation of the ronipany, if (hey 
obtained a charier upon no better tcniK than tnosc now 
proposed, and upon trial U slionld be fntniri tiiat their 
comojxircial meeme failed, and that their (Itvidond shnuld 
bp unprovided for or lowered ;—ilieirstoik would iin- 
roediatcly fall ; their endit would be diininislied ; the 
currency of their afTa'ns, in their pavmcnts iiarucular- 
Iv* would be imiicdcd ; trciicral olarui and dissatisfac* 
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tion in all parties connected v.-itlj this great establish- 
ment would l>c felt: and there would be a necessity 
for going to Parliament again, when eWls gre^, per¬ 
haps irretrievable, would have been experienced, ft 
ktlif? duty of the Executive Body of the Company tb 
carry their vtbWP* forward to such coiitingcnCios, and to 
seek provision against them : and we mnst bey; leave to 
add, that whatever rights the merclianis may claim, 
or the nation he pleased to bestow on them, it eahnothi 
equitable to malcu concessions to them wltich should 
destroy the Company, 'who acquired the fiidian em¬ 
pire, and who are as much the owners ol tlic chief 
seats of Europviin trade in that empire, as they arc of 
their fVeehuids in London. 

Wilh' respect to the resort of Europeans to India, if 
wc doiiot mbujiderstund the scope of your Lordslfip^s 
observation, it seems to imply, that their numbers 
might i>e in pvoportiort to the eSnort vvade from this 
country. . If, indeed, they were to l)c rcg ii.ited by this 
scalej .ouv apprehensions would be the K.->s; but WO 
have no diffieulty ill acknowledging, that in addition 
to all our.other arguments against aomiUiitg iuipurta- 
tibns to the outports, we think ttiui the granting of 
this privilege would increase tlic spirit of rash specu- 
latiovi from Great Britain end Ireland, and thereby 
tlie number of a<lveniiirevs in searen of Icvlunc irl'Ih- 
d» j.ior it is to be renuMibvrcd, that those adveiiriVfers 
. worn naturally seek' for new estubUshnh:nis,.cvun out 
oQ^e Company’s tCrniories, imd there endeavour to 
acquire real property. ' • 

Hut, my Lord^ this is only one of many points 
wliieh require particular rcgirlktions ; and, at Lli'c stage 
at which we are now arrive in i)ie UL-gociatiori, >vc 
cannot but state to your Lordship, the anxious wish of 
the Cobrt tb he made acqiiaiuted with the whole plan 
which Ills Maje^’s Govtnmient may have it in eon- 
templation to rccemmend io Parliament fof a Kenewal 
of the East»lndia Company’s Charter : including sncli 
amendraenisin the sy-itcci of the Company’s leivltorial 
government and administnition, as past exp'enehee 
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may hare indicated; ^je regulations deemed neeeisary 
for promoting the disinpline and efficiency of the In- 
dian Army ; the amount of force which HU Majesty 
nay be empowered to maintain tn India at the expense 
of the Company; and the provisions that may b<* 
thought requisite for settling the rclajhff poweis ot 
the Board ot Commi'aiiuners and the vouit ol Dircc> 
tors. Though tnek* touicb were bpecihcally mentioned 
in Uie letters fiom Lord Melvilie to the Chan s, of the 
30th Septemucr 1803 and the 21 st March 1812, the 
Court aie still, m great meaMire, uninformed of the 
arrang ments, in regaid to tiiim, which His Ma)esiy*8 
Goveinmetit may have in view topiopose. And ue 
entiear, also, that your Lordsiup will enable us to lay 
befo>*ctioCcuitof Dia’Ctors, and ultimately the Pro- 
jmeto* s, 111 any shape that yovifuy judge fit, the infor¬ 
mation, addicionsl to that of the merchants already 
sobcited, on wlni.h the deteraimation of His Majesty's 
Ministers rest*., a> to the extension of the trade to the 
outportb, aid tbiir intentions upon the otht-r ^tsof 
the aiTaugenicnt to which we have now adverted. 

The requests we now make ai>(Har to tts the more 
reasonable, trom the weight! mamation con^yed in 
the cunciuding piiit of yoar Lordship's letter, ft 
bungs into vitw (lo repeat an expresMon used 111 our 
letter ol ilie Idth April), tpustwtu ^ the last 
** Once to the safety of the British Einphe in iwiitSt 
** and of thdnti\h Constitution at Home,'* 
asoiemii subjtct lor the Country^ w we|l as the 
|)auv* 11) indeed, u should ever cotM under acRU 
iliscussioii, we have that confidence in 'theeqoi^ and 
wisdom of the Nation,itbat notmthslanding sA pre¬ 
sent clamours, they will wish to do die Ctmipany jas- 
tice, and to guard ill the other great interests which 
must come into question. But prepared as wc shall be, i£ 
forced into this situation, to maintipA t!ie rights aitdi 
claim->of our Constituents we mutt yet evpresa our 
hope, that tho CoiiifATiy will not be reduced (o the 
hard idternative, of thus having to contend for all 
that la dear to them, ordo accept a Charter on terma 
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which will nofc ehaWe them to eteeute the part hither* 
to BBsigiibd to them in tile Iiicliati !iyi 4 cin. 

We have the honour to be» 

My Lord, 

Your Lord^ip's meet obedient humble Servants^ 

fSigvedJ Hugh Ihclis, 

Robert Thornton* 

The Right Honorable the Earl of 
BuckiDgliamshirc, &c. &c. &c. 

No. XI. 

Letter from the Right HanoraUs thfi Earl of Brntc- 
inghumshire to the Cfuurman and Deputjf Chairman^ 
noiieed in the preceding J/mu/e. 

Ifidia Board, ith January, IS4 S. 

0SI(£1M.EM2K> 

I had the honor to rcccivo your Letter of- the 
SOthultimo* and proceed to convey to you the senti¬ 
ments of Majesty’s Government, as tap as it would 
seem i^riaable, under present circumstances, to cod'* 
tinue the discussion. 

^jitb resfiect to your observation, that the 
seotj^rans which induced HU Majesty’s Governm&nt to 
forj^Beir opinions upon tlic subject of the ex'tcnsion 
oF^^^lmport Trade, have been withheld from the 
Court ot Directors, and that your umections to that 
extension have not been ** ad^^nately answered,'* you 
must allow me to ayail myself of this occasion to apprize 
you, that although His Majesty’s Government'^we 
shywna strong disposition to enter into tht roost frank 
anttwreserved exp^iations with..the Court of Direc' 
tors, .they have.not mlt that it was within the range of 
thw dtt^ to engage in a contruvtfsy upon the points 
at issue. That duty has been sutiiciemly dUchai^ed, 
in stating, for the ioformation of tiie Court of Propiiea 
tors, the uoaditioos upon which they were pveparra tla 

I 
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submit a proposition to Parliami^Dt for tlic renewal of 
the Charteri aicouipamcd by snvh reasons an are coi)« 
Teyed in the oominunications they iuvc authorized me 
to make. 

I cun> however^ have no difllcully in acquainting 
you, that the claims of the M^M-cluniaxonnecu d with 
the outports have not been brougot bdtore Go\er<ni)ciit 
by wnttou documents; that they have lieon nrgeJ and 
d^cu*>*ecl at perbonal cunrerences With iiid.viUniJs, in* 
terobted in their SIRsn ; and that yon have already 
been iuforanrd of the groundn u>>oii winch lliev mctc 
S upported; but that it does not appear lo^Ihs Maj^ S'* 
tyS Government, that yoa can be warr,lined in ex¬ 
pecting that they ^hou^t gi%'e a more pziaRular account 
of the arguments adduce I ut tiiobc ciniicrcncos. 

I may add, however, that os the mi rchants and 
oiannfactnrcrb coniu'ctcd uith the ouiportb, consider¬ 
ing tluMnnchTs entitled, at tl]6 expiration of tlie (^har« 
ter of Fast-liidia ( ompanv, to can) on thatti«uic, 
from winch they had been cx^.liido t toi a tnntted time, 
had etveiCvl into a MatenuMit of tlK*:r laso, by puiti- 
ens preSw'ntcJ to IViiiain. iit in il.cc(>in>col the last 
session, )uu niriyoOUiii Innn thoa* rec^Tdsthat further 
iiiforniation whicli )<)n appear dvanou^ to pos'^e^s.' 

\V*th regard to llivwe pomib to wiUch you have 
afluded, os icqunng parhcult.i ngination, the Mi¬ 
nisters of His Royal lliphiicbs tia^ Prince Vtegent 
hat.n}g signihed to yon, that coosistentiv \Viltt*their 
scn>e of public duty, they can submit no airangiment 
to Parhauicnt, chat d(a> not include an estunsionof 
the mipoit trada, and the Court of i>ir(Rtt>rb iuaing, 
with a knowledge of tlicir opinions upon llut point, 
by their rcbolutioa of the tSth ultimo, duclnicd to re¬ 
commend to I lie CcKirt of Proprietors to agree to such 
an cxtcnd'^ni, it ivuul<i seem premature to enter into 
details, until that question shall have been finally de* 
tci mined. 

You arc apprised of the disposition of His Ma- 
jestyN Gov<'rnineni to adhere to the present system 
of admiiiiotratlon in India, and I am not aware that, if 
circumstances should adniit of its continuance, u 
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v/oi)l(l be necessary to propose any material alteration 
in the exibtiQg provisions for carrying ii intocx'cu- 
tion, c\t'ept such as may arise from the opening of 
the trade. 

Tile confidence you express in ihc wisdom and jus¬ 
tice of ParlumoDt will, I am persiudcd, not be dis¬ 
appointed ; nor is ii to be supposed, that in the con- 
.•.iderjtiun of this great quesciuii (to u-.e your own 
word^) “ the safety of the Krittsii Empire in India 

and the British Constitution at Home” will be over¬ 
looked, either by the Legislature or the Ministers of 
the Crown. 

If the Government of India cannot be carried on 
with safety to the Constitution, except through the in- 
terveotion uf the Company, the propositions of the 
Court of Directors, whatever they may be, must un¬ 
conditionally be admitted. 

It will be for Parliament to determine, whether the 
Nation is, in this respect, without an alternative; or 
whether, if a change of svsrem should be rendered 
necessary by the decision of the Easi-Iiidia Company, 
measures might not be taken for opening the trade, 
and at the same time providing such an adininistrition 
of the Government of India, as might be found com¬ 
patible with the interests and security of the Bntij^i 
Cojis^uiion. 

• J Itpve the honor to bo. 

Gentlemen, 

Your obedient and faithful humble Servant, 

fSignalJ Buckinghamshire. 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairiaan 
of the East-tneiia Company* 

t f ^ 

4 

, No. xir. 

J^:.virac/ of a leUer/rom Lord mivifle to the Chair^ 

wwn, 1800. 

In the first place, I sot out with dificlaimin^ 
being a party to tbo^c opimous which rest upon tfny 
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general attack of the taonopt^y of the Ea$t-Tndia Com* 
party t <'ither an to xkie government ot conimcnc oi ln« 
did. My aenuineiits, in thdy( res^^cvt, lonidin cxacily 
tbeitame they tvcro wlteii 1 luovcd tii^ iciicwdl of tho 
Ciiarter, in 1792 ; and, if any tliiim*,ran) btill more 
confirmed in the principles 1 brou^^rward at that 
That a direct uitcrfcrence bv Government in 
tbit afiairsvf India is necessary for their stability and 
DDitorm'ty, 1 am more and more convinced ; but that 
the Obtensiblc form of governcnt'nt, aitii all its con¬ 
sequent extent and detail of patronagi', niiut rcmiim 
as It non* IS I am persuaded will nc\cr be called in 
question by anVi but tliose n ho may be disposed to sa¬ 
crifice the Irccdom and security of our Constitution, to 
their own personal aggrandt/ement and ill-directed 
'ambition i I icmain equally satisfied, as to the pro* 
pricty of coutmiiing a monopoly of the trade in ike 
home of the East-Iudia Company. Those who main¬ 
tain the reverse, appear to me lobe misled by^gcneral 
theories, without uUeiidtng to the peculiar circmpptances 
of MM»<trade they are Ueating ol. Viewitm it, even 
as a mere commeecial question, 1 bclicviUiis propo- 
ifition to be a sound one ; and if the trade were laid 
open, the supposed advant.«ge8 thcncc arising aHe, at 
«]| fT, tx>ry problematical, and would certaimy he very 
p^'carioua and short-lived. It is, however, totally to 
forget the question, to ticat it as a mere comtl^rcial 
one. The same principles whicli prove the nccdlH^y of 
the present form anu mode of Indian govetment, 
evince the necessity of the monopoly of trade. The 
Government and the trade are interwoven together, 
and we have only to recur to a very recent experience, 
to leacn the iujaicnse advaotagos which have flowed 
from that q^n^ectiuii of Government and trade. By 
the commercial capital of the Company at liome^J act¬ 
ing in connection with the pulilic revenues under their 
administration abruAcl, they have mntuallv aided and 
adoiifiistred to the wants of each other, mid the result 
has been, the fortunate achievement of tliosc hrilhant 
evuRts, upon the succcas of which depended the ex- 
istcnccol the Govccnaicuti the teuiturial wcaitli, and 
the tia ic oi India. 
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Extract of a Letter from Leri Melvitb to the Ckair* 

ma»t dated 2lit March 1801. 

I am prepared etpjicitly to dt'ctare, that aUhoiieh 
the first formation of an E^st-Incha Company proceeded 
upon purely 4X>mmcrcul considi'iaiions, the magnitudo 
and importanbh to which the Fust-India Compativ has 
progres'tivcly advanced, is now so interwoven with the 
politu al interests uF the Empire, as to create upon my 
onnd a hrni conviction, that the maintenance of the 
monopoly of the Ea^t<lndia Company is even more 

IMPORTANT TO THE POLITICAL INTERESTS of the 

State, than it is to the commercial interests of 
the Company. 


No. xiir. 

latdi CastlerenaKi Opinion expressed in the Debate in 
the House of Commons on the Jiait-lndid Budget, 
ittth Juli/moa, - 

It seemed, however, imiu't tn ilrscribefhe Com¬ 
pany’s commerce fts c.trricd on at a loss. To what 
precise extent it might bo pro6t iblc, after providing 
al|bcral dividend to the proprietors, might be amattcr 
or more diFEciilt calculation, and must, like all tern. 
.,l|^rcial results, be in its nature fluctuating; Mt, in 

upon this bianch of the C 0 fnpan 3 '’s aftairs, 
iflU# woithy alderman (Mr. Prinsep) must establish se¬ 
veral preliminary facts, before he can expect to per¬ 
suade Parliament that the conimertdal exiMence of the 
Company' is to be considered merely on grounds of 
oicrcantiie profit, lie most be prepared to shew that 
individuals would be as likely to'Arry bn steadily the 

ci^mmvrce of India, under ail the fttictdation-j to which 
1 woh, a trade is liable, where the outgoings are groat, 
and Ihe returns disunt, as i' great trading cor¬ 
poration, He^ must be preparctl lo dispel ine up- 
picriensions which must be entertained with respect to 
,. influence on the prosperity of India, 

which may be the conscquehcc of an unsteady tail un- 
•qual demand for tluir produce, bwf>te he can expect 
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to satUfy Pjr’idiTiciit that an iiUerco'jrse, p^tfoctly ut». 
restrained, pick'iablc to liut <|Ua!ilU'il uiur:. ar!>c, 
iiec uiid|a>.iy u-^tiicu*U, n.iU'h no t ptcVuils. 
he a'>uineN, tl.al i»i!.viciii<ii» by using uii iiiLilor 
dekciiption (>1 coni'.i'>e, cr>ui<i <.uii\ un the tiaae at 
less exp(.nsc, anu cunse-juentU ..t gn pmlit, he 
must be prepared to th. t (Uis !■> itot i • ie!v by 

throwing tiio ditlcrente of I'lc expense on the public, 
by rtrfirierinf* nimierouj and expensive convoys reipii- 
litr to protect tlii-ir tceblo vc sels tu time of war, wliilst 
tbeCompans’s ships, with a comparatively s ight aid 
from our navy, aie competent to protect each other, 
ond to set the enemy's ships of war, even when in 
cousiderahie force, at defiduce. He must be prepared 
tn shew, that suih an establishment as that or thu 
Company, could be kept up without the pn.tection of 
a qualihed monopoly; or tnat such a system is in it- 
lielf unnecessary to the political existence of the Corn- 
pany, add the management ofiaigeternional revenues, 
whea'both in peace and >ii war funds must be translei^'d 
thrOn'gfa dm medium of commerce fioni India to fiu- 
rope and fVom Fniopcto India. He must also siiew, 
before he can cstablisii that the interest of the rnanu* 
facturcr at home is interested in such a change, that 
individual speculators would be uisposcd to send out 
Biitlsfi'‘inanufactuies, ev,.n at some lu^s, as the Com- 

C ’ hdve frequently done, or that there is any uthef.‘ 
tb the amoont of this dcsciiption of Fxpoit, 
the part of the Company, than the utmost quantity — 
Indian maiket can lake oH, w'hich they have nut hS- 
theicu been able, wuh tlicir most strenuous < fToits and 
S'^rne sacrifices, to cdiry beyond 2,000,000 a year. 
Tltc'se, and many otHei important doubts must be 
lolvud, befoie al^' sdiniactory or sound cnnclMsioa 
cafe be come ln| 'oii the great j racncat (question (Pri«* 
vSfe Triuh), to w'hfLh the woiUiy aKft'iman, sohid/ 
wh'al'btit of time, solicitous ^>otiit the atx^ 

Icntioii of the C'i muiufce,. 
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No. XIV. 

^ a Gennal Cntrt of the United Compare of i/irr- 
ihanls of England Trading to iht East-Jndics, het4 
cn ruesdn^y the oih Mat/^ 1812 . 

Eisohed.uvaminously. That this Couit baa learnt 
V'lth diop rapi*tiin and burpii/e, that Hia Ma‘]fbty*a 
Mini (CIS have been induced lo change the view they 
fii'st oi'tei tamed <>i'the piopnety ot confining to the 
Port ot Londnii the returns ot tiic trade to India, pqw 
to be permitted to all Bntish bubjccis. I'hiit the mea- 
siiic of opening the Outpurts to vessels of all descripi- 
tiopb fioiii India, conipicliending in that term tbe 
Kasteth [slaivis, appeals to tins Couit to be fraught 
vttli cunsi (jULiictis ruiquub to the Couifian), and all tha 
long Irani uf intcrcbts coiin^ctid u ith it; by roinovin^ 
fro.n the ourt of London the gi eater p»rt of the Indiatv 
tiade, which it has hitherto enjoyed; by rendering 
UbcUss many uf the e\ 4 }enslvc cbtablidiaients furuicd 
ther^ foi the uicrcl.aiidi/e an I shipping of tltat ..tr^e, 
andtluowing out of bie.iJ many thousands q£ petfons 
who now deinc tvpstaiiiunplu> uient irom it; by de> 
ranijing the pi.uuce <.i)d '.rusoatim; the end of stated 
puu.lcsiles, IIInc'i are ii'etui and important, both to 
tlie Country and the Coinpaiiv, who aie neces$a)^]y 
rcbtiicud 10 this piactice ; hut, above ujl, hi ajlt^rd- 
ing faciliiicb Ibi tlic siu(i<>!>liiig uf ti js mto the ports and 
l|afbuuisof rjigiaiid, b(.uiiand, and Indand, toaiiex^ 
uni nut d, aid a\ this Couit appichend, uncon* 
troulabic Tlidt the coti'Wipicnccsof this must be, tho 
dcbtruiMoi) uf tlic Company'b ('luna trade, ih^n bebt 
soiirci of cunimercial profit; the failure of ihcir di« 
vidend , the depict lation of thetr stock ; and, uniesba 
fund is pioviUtd iiom some other smpec for the pa.y«, 
meui of the dividi nd, inability on ^tbeh ]>art lo cou>^ 
tihue to p< ifurui the funciions assigned to them in tbe 
^^ernmt iit of British India. X^iat if the conbtitutioQ 
bv which the Indian Laipire is now admiipb^^ed bliould. 
tiius be biihvvited, tile excellent bystemoi cml a'nd 
military scnice loruied under tlie Coiiipanv. and main* 
taniabk only by buch a body, iiiil be biokou donnj 
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the tranquillity and happiness of' the rasi population 
'which tlut ccnpirt- contains^ the interests of this conn* 
iryin Asia, and Us coostiiutioo at home, mil be im. 
Biinently endangered. 

That the proiessed object for which the proposed 
changes are to be made, and such inuuiiiiifb saenhees 
hazarded, namely, the increase of the com>iKTi.e of 
this kin^rdoA, cannot be in any great decree attained, 
th^ being no practicability of extending mutorially 
the uae of our manufacture!! among the Indian people, 
the tonnage allotted by the Company, or afforded by 
Indian ships in the management of indiiiduaU, tor such 
exports, not having been fully occupied. Nether doea 
it appear practicable largely to augment the importa¬ 
tion of profitable commodities from thence; Of all 
which theexampleof the American trade to the h^st is 
a proof, British Manufactures, which they could easily 
have procured, making no pun of it, nor their returna- 
exhjbtting any new aniules of importance. That there* 
foret^'e trade now eriioyed by the Company and in- 
tUviduals will be the only certain trade to which ne\7 
adventurers can have recourse. And tins will be no ad* 
dition to ihe comuit-rce of the Country, but only a 
transfer from one set of hands to another; so that, old 
tst^blfshmenta will be subverted, without substituting 
any'tldng equally good in tlieir place; and, to all ap* 
pearaiicc, with great detriment to the naUon, parli^ 
cuiariy m the defalcation of a large pan of the 
BOW collected on tea, to the amount of four milNt^ 
sterling per annum: for all which defalcation, whetKe^^ 
one, or three millions, new taxes must be laid 

OR the people. 

That the cause of the Company has been deeply in* 
jured by prejiidipe, ignorance, erroneous assumptions, 
and of late by extensive combinations, knd by unfair 
representation, caqv^, and intimidatimi: in all wlifbll*' 
tb.e merits and righU m the Company',* the political in¬ 
terests of British India, and df this country as connect¬ 
ed with them, have been left out of sight, and the 
angle object of the extenuo^of commerce, an object 
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foo only of spccuI{Mion« in oMMition to ffiat .t^^perU 
eiiee, is the governing principle/ 

This Court however coaBaently hope* ^at Parlia- 
tnent will not decide the fate of the Coaip^n;^» the 
representaticM^ «fvd demands of private intere^f Wt 
on justu\d<ip<)Oiprehensive views of national ^licy; 
and the Count Jinust also bclbve that His Majesty'ii 
Ministers are too eiihgbtened and equitable> finally to^ 
adopt any measure ca^uiated to destroy tl^ comnier- 
cial profits of the.Copipaoy, and thereby to dimb& 
them from performiq^ toeir political functions! ’Ilia. 
Court thereforqentipdy approving, bo^ of the firm-)’ 
ness which their Diry^r* have shewn in maintaining' 
the interests of the'(^ompany, a:^ of the mann^lr.hi 
which they hav«|. in papers 09,w produced by them, 
defended thofc interest, it to them, 

to penmrere in the nogociation,witIi'^Tns MajestyV 
MiniM^^Ppon the sqme' princtpleB; assured of the 

of this ^urt eyppo 



dcteijiiinatibn of this'Court sypport iheip* t^tlie 
utm^^ in mainuioing the peroMtience 
pany. ht ^^ he national interest which 

Jtesoimi. waiftimi^y, Tliip. tlie thanks of ^liHSiiart 
hpgivoo.tp R^iedeckson, Esq*,, for his very JumU 
no^Md excellent iqieech this day; ^or the gmacpsi^ 
ehtlity end industry he has 00 various ,fi^sior 8 ^^dn 
ptoioplarly on thtlt displayed for the hon^udaffmll- 

_ied unmwrtniafy/That the woiftriest tWaiikS oP 
uinral Qourt be q^red to the Chairman, Deputy 
Chwrinan, ond Cpurt of J^rect^ Company, 

for their very able conduct Atbe'h^ociOuoa With Go¬ 
vernment for dm renewal of Ae C||p^rj atlke'evincing 
the most luminous ideas of the m.fblrests of th>'« 
PfOnpany, niid tbeir uioyt honp^ame tenduct In th& 
a Asy mentof j^q^pprtant^feone|fffc> ' 

.Jhq Court tb^on^u^questum&iiuDUtnw. 
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advertisement. 


Tmr Reporter of the Preliminary Debate which 
Was held at a Court of Propriders of East'India 
Stock, held on the oth of January, 1813, pledged 
himself to euiitmue them with accurate ^fidelity, 
and he trusts the pLdge is uoio redeemed. Biassed 

as he confesses himself -to have been, by theelcT 

• $ ^ 

guence, the arguments, the researches, and the 
local kwwledge so luminously displayed, he hahstill 
maintained a strict and an unqualified impartial 
lily. He is sorry, from the physical im/jossibiUty 
of folUming Mr, Hume icilh suficient accuracy 
through his extended and elaborate calculations, 
that he is compelled to apologise to that gentleman 
for .Wine, he trusts, ivmaterial omissions ; hut he 
laments this the less, as the honorable 
has already advertised his speech, under hi., oi.-t 
correction,—by ichich it tcill be easily esUm itcd 
how much atUution has been paid to the pirport, 
the argument, and even the language of k/s speech, 
and that what little omission there may be, could 
only amse frorn^ the rapidity of debale, and Hie 
involution ofjiguns. 
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To the other Genllemn he offers no aplog^, 
mveh as he conceives to be due to them—he hopes 
they xoiU accej^^s endeavours to rapord the splen¬ 
dour df tbdse tabftUs and the anxiety ff that zeal 
which te^l a mutual honour upon each othe 
an4 to request that zthik they look oh the Ihicamcnts 
^M<rir minds, as pourtrayed by him in this pro¬ 
duction, and should thinl the likeness a/aint on€f 
they shoydd remember he can only draw thejeur 
tores, he camot ikiwc the fire and the spirit of the 
Speal^ v^n paper. He can only say with the 
jibbS ^ettage, of a beauliftd aniinated leuiy'sfic- 

the portrait could not be like, il est ia» 

Jtf’jif/itndix is added in cantofuence of various 
allusidllyipthe Debate. 

JQllI Septrier, finding the Speech of Dord 
to^ Bast-India Diretlors, at the City qf 
London Taverut, has become a sulyeci <f itdvresik 
though tt does not strictly connect ilsef wUh thu 
Debate, has given directions to have it ifncrtfd in 
the Jppendix. 

Those who ate not already possessed qf the Pre- 
limina^ Debate may obtain copies/rom the 

bookfdhrj^ to with the psV 0 !qt Ftthlitp 

iion 
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TUESDAY, JANUARY 19* 

The Minutes of the last Court having been 
read by the Clerk, 

The ChaiTman [Sir Hugh Ingtis) addressed the 
Proprietors, informing them, ^ , 

That this Adjourned Court was bel^ to 
take into farther consideration the doeu^noti 
which were laid before it on the 5tk;li|«^ii 
month‘that a more Important question was 
never agitated) important, as it relat^ lck,^e 
East-India Company, important, to the ^per¬ 
sons connected with the East-India Company, 
and of the greatest importance to the nation at 
large. In the discussion of this question, it 
required all the wisdom, all the temper, all the 
moderation, which could be bestowed upon it.-r** 
That it was not only the welfare of the Company, 
not only the wel&re<^ the numerous persons con¬ 
nected. witH it, which were to be coji^ered j 
hut even the intfrests of those adventurers them* 
selves, who wish to break in upon the barrier 

B 
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of a'lotig estiblished trade> so successfully and 
ao honorably carried* on by the port of Lon- 
tfbn, both to ahd from the East-Indies. To such 
adyenturer^ He could foresee nothing but ruin 
and di8apfK>intinent, as the certain, ti e inevita- 
biftTesult of a compliance with their own wishes j 
- d^tHing but a sweeping destruction to the East- 
India QAnpany; which must bear away with its 
desolating torrent, the commerce and the pros¬ 
perity of the greatest city in the world. ■ In con¬ 
sidering this question in all its points, he urged 
to look likewise to the security of the na- 
tTMSd’mrauej for although it might be said, 

nftore particular duty of Government 
tp UNitdb over, yet if, by removing from the port 
of Xitmdott the estclusivc trade to India, the 

this country should suffer, in the loss 
l6uf lailfions per annum, how is that defalca- 
tio>htoBe made up, except by adverting to what 
is already so oppressive dnd exhausted, an addf- 
froO to the burthens already imposed, or some 
other infdkrable and grievous taxation ?—-He en- 
trtttted them to take this subject into their serious 
consideration; and having maturely deliberated 
upon it, with the most awful and cautious reflec¬ 
tions, fllBt they would deliver their judgtDenft> 
distinctly and firmly, deciding and determlfling 
their combined opiniods In such a mannifr, .at to 
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insfriKit the Dltcctora how thej' wet'tfto a€t at 
niomentousa crUis.—‘Whtleh^ thw 
evince determined firmness, h6 tVusted the^ wArill 
shew their moderatioh, and nranifhst* Kb 
wish to meet Oovemmeirt; if it- wettr^WMifeKe^ 
without sacrificing, what might bedbtniddtibd 
dearest rights, and the we)&re of the 
lie conclilded with observing, that the gcahlemen 
behind the bar (the Dtr^ciors) had had eoln- 
tnunications whatever with any petsdna, nemhad 
they seen 'any thing Which could induce .4)ietft 
to alter their opini<xis since the last debdle.-^ 
(lUArt hearf) It had been suggested^''thit 
there were points of approtimation b e t w d t^ ldife 
Directors and the Government *— ** WOald 'to 
God,” said he, “ we werc’likely to nppretimate: 
1 hope we shall. But nothing hs$ happefted^tiiat 
tan enable me to ^tatc, there is any pfobsbHit]^t)f 
^ch an approximation. I have thought it ncoes> 
^8^ to declare this openiy, because it has been 
reported, out of doors, th.at some arrangenaent 
had been proposed by his Majesty’s Ministers. 
Unhappily there is not the least foundation fi;>r 
' ftich an assertion.” 

Mr. IVeyland expressed hitnself to have been 
fitfftfdtnown'fo this Court, and that heAoaWnot 
hive presumed fo step fiifward at tmi Critical mo¬ 
ment, bad he not con c tf wd ' dial the great idte- 

' q 2 
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res^S'twbich an implicated in the deci^n •oi' this 
question, called on every thinking man, to deliyer/ 
bis' -o(}inio6} And this consideration he thought 
would opiate, in some degree, as a guarantee 
fpn bis bving attended to, however humble hb 
^yiti^St impressed with the magnitude of the 
ai^ject, he bad minutely and deliberately inquired 
into it ;,as connected with the questions pf policy, 
humanity, and right; points which must strike 
every reflecting mind, .when the sources by 
whi^ the establishment*,.of the Company are 
^ppQfted, have been called in question* Though 
^^pS^etor of East-India Stock, that consi* 
4i|ji^iiioinf,was small indeed, when compared with 

he had in the welfare of the country; 
and^nuble as be was of the very deep interest 
h^JsfKyt^tbe general good of the community at 
large, he trusted that, in taking this view of the 
si^bjyci^ had discarded every feeling of 
lndiv.idual beneflt, and avoided that bias^juf 
not even the best intentioned minds can 
at all times divest themselves. 

.. Jie hoped this question would not be treated as 
^qpes^ionpf party:—he was determined not so 
^^(^l^idec it. Ii^eed, it was of such extent and 

most honwabi* miptjfc might 
xjjjj^^^terially, without the imputation of partia- 
Vity; and he was sure* th* Ministers of this CQun'« 
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Cry, those gentlemen who now exenoUe the hfgb 
offices of the state, particularly in that department 
more immediately connected with ffie£ast {aditf 
afi&irs, were influenced by the strongest seiise of 
impartiality, and a sincere desire to do their duty 
fairly and honorably to all parties. ' Having said 
this, he could not help thinking it impossibletf^ 
any person who had deliberately weighed the sub¬ 
ject, to avoid seeing, that the question benreen' 
the petitioners against the Charter and the East- 
India Company, was supported by statements of 
so diredtly opposite a nature, that those' Who^are 
placed in the situation of umpires were nc^Gilled 
on forcontpromiise, but for decision ; and thoiij^ 
it could not be said that the Rubicon waS'passCtd, 
it could not be denied, that they were on Its 
banks, on the very brink of the stream, and^iMidy 
to plunge into its watns. 

Various Statesmen, Mr. Pitt, Lord Melville, 
Lord Cornwallis and others, all of late years, 
refused to adopt the principles which were nbw 
incautiously advanced ; and there did not appear, 
from the documents before the Court, that any 
Imperative circumstances of the present tihie 
'htid Occurred, to justify the alteration in the be¬ 
ginning ot the present negociarion, the details of 
which wero before tlicm. The flrst proposition 
made to the Court was^« 
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\flere the Hon* Proprieiort in cbnseqnence of 
iuiiden indisposition^ was obliged to sit down."] 
.After a paube of a few minutes— 

^Ir. Dai'is rose und observed, that, knowing 
the value of time, he should occupy the attention 
of the Court for as short a period as posdble. But 
It appeared to him there was now so great 
a national question before them, that it called 
for the opinion and obsenration of every mem¬ 
ber.—The question was, whether the export 
and import trade'of India from tite purl and city 
of Ixiridon should be removed, and giveu to the 
outpoiis, or Avhether wc should endeavour to 
keep them where they they now were ? In his 
judgptent such a removal would be fraught with 
the greatest disadvantages tp the port of London, 
while it could not tend to produce any possible 
benefit to any one of the oulports. (Hear!) 

He shott d state,a5 briefly as possible, his reasons 
forsO thinking j and enter into details which, he 
presumed, could not be overturned. He uid not 
mean to argue from <heor}';—he had made four 


voyages to the Cast-Indies; he had acted both as 
au East-lndia agent and as a merchant •, and the 
Ksult of his experience was, a firm conviction, 
that the throwing open the trade by Government 


would produce incalculable mbehief j because, he 
had reason to know, that the experts already ex- 
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ceeded the demand. lie bad no hesitation in say* 
ing that, for many years last past, moic guodii had 
been sent to India than could have been consun)- 
ed, except, indeed, by the climate, which had de¬ 
stroyed a considerable proportion of them. With 
regard to the profits on these goods, he would 
appeal to any merchant, whether he had disco¬ 
vered it to b<“ a trade worth carrying on by indi¬ 
viduals. No man, he believed, who was ac¬ 
quainted with it, could think it worth his while, 
under existing circumstances.—-Much had been 
said abroad, about the high price of the freight 
of our ships, Formerly, he admitted, it was 
very high } but, speaking of the present day, the 
Company had gone into the opposite extreme. 

The merchants at the outpoits seem to be of 
opinion, that the products of the Cist-Indies may 
be brought home in a West-lndiaman, a 
Streightsman, or any other description of vessel: 
but this opinion was delusive and erroneous, as 
experience had already discovered. The shipping 
of Liverpool and Bristol, though adapted to carry 
sugar and pepper from the West Indies, were not 
calculaled to convey incl’go and silks from the 
Sa&t—nor were they at ail fitted to double the 
Oipo of Good Hope. This was plain matter of 
fact, though few private merchants, at present 
Bnccnhecte4 with the trade, could be acquainted 
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with it; and, he believed, if Ministers did really 
know the fact, they would see the fallacy of those 
petitions which had been laid before them. It 
was certainly their bounden duty to listen to the 
statements contained in those petitions; but they 
ought not to give way to the representations of 
the ignorant, merely because they are clamorous. 

He meant to give no offence by this expression j 
hut conceived that, on this subject, many of the 
petitioners must necessarily be ignorantthey 
bed not had the woeful experience of those who 
had been connected with the trade. To prove 
the correctness of his statement, he could pro> 
duce, for their information, the evidence of facts. 
Lately, in Bengal, a class of persons, captains 
and officers of East-Indiamen, who procure their 
freight free of expense, applied to the Governor- 
General for a drawback on the duties payable 
there. " Wc have,” said they, “ brought in- 
** vestments here, by which we are cousiderabk 
“ losere.’* Lord Minto’s answer was,—“ Gen- 
** tlemen, 1 am sorry for your losses, but the 
** fault is your own; you have speculated, you 
“ have been imprudent, and every man ought t<^ 
“ pay for his imprudence.”—This is a case 6f 
the present day; he would likewise advert to 
OIK which occurred at another place, in the year 
The Rvdiieyi a ship belonging to the 
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Company, was consigned to Madras and 
The captain took out* goods to the amount ^ 
jC12,000 ; one tliird of which was intended for 
Madras, and the remaining tvs o-thirda for B6ri- 
gal. When, however, the ship arrived at Madras^ ' 
the Government was under an urgent necessity 
of sending her back to Kngtand; in conse-i 
quence of which, ^8,000 worth of goods were 
unexpectedly thrown upon the Madras market; 
The store-keepers would not purchase, tmitHei^ 
would-the merchanta^ ^'an attempt was then 
made to retail the investment, but that did 
not answer. Lord* Hobart, now Lord Buck¬ 
inghamshire, who was then governor, interested 
himself for the captain, and made him an offer' 
of remitting his money, through the Company's 
treawy, on the best Krms: but he had no 
money to remit—he had nothing but goods; and 
these he could pot convert into caj-h. A loffery 
was at length set on foot, a^i the tlem\er resort > 
Ho W.IS at JSTadras at the time, and spoke from 
memory j but his firm belief was, that the name 
of Lord Hobart stood at the head of the list of 
subscribers to that k>ttery. On account of some 
doubts which he enteriaiiied of his own recol¬ 
lection, he had applied to the captain himself 
ibr his statemv'nt of the circumstance, and 
X^ith tlie permission of the Cburt would 

c 
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hit {the captain’s) answer: — ** My dear Sir, 
?* I have been cnuca\ouri!jg to recollect the 
“ circumstance of the lottery at Madras; and I 
** am disposed to believe, that Lotd Hobart’s 
** name stood at the head of subscribers.’* Such 
also his own decided belief; andhish'rd- 
. ship could not but retnember the J!lrcum:,tancc. 
This occurrence tended to shew, that there v/as 
an ample supply of gooda in the niarkct. The 
articles in question were purchaied, tor ready 
/ money, from the manuft^tures at Manchester, 
. Birmingham, and Sheflield; the regular allow¬ 
ance of J£'25 per cent, was made, and, coitjc- 
quently, no goods could come more cheaply to 
market. The want of purchasers, howevci, 
proved, that there had’bccn a considerable influx 
of manufactuicstoc-ur l^st-India territories, and 
that there is no want of u greater supply ;—this 
was the object he wished to impress on their 
minds. 

With regard to the import trade, it appeared 
to him to be a very con'ldciablc object, that 
the whole should conic to one market; it is 
fu inducement to foreign purchasers to di.al with 
one body, and import at one price ; wl’.crcas, if 
they purchase cheap at Liverpool and dear at 
Bristol, they will be unable to cstablisli a fair 
market on their return home, whieh must mate- 
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riaily operate against their trade. He was for a 
haf-’, and not a speculative trade; and he 
thought, as a commercial jntion, it should be 
their endeavour to keep tnd“ on a par; for to 
Lavu a very extensive demand one year, and a 
very ronfin^ demand the next, must4>e equally 
hurtful to t" manufacturer and to the merchant, 
examples of which bad recently passed before 
them. He could not help thinking, that if 
Ministers did know the real state of the 
case, they would pause before they listened to 
the petitions of those who are at present so de¬ 
sirous of injuring themselves. Such were his 
opinions, and such, he thought, must be the 
opinions of Ministers, when they had properly 
investigated the subject. Bui if, after they have 
received all the necessary information on the 
question, they should still persist in granting 
this ideal boon to the country, he,' for one, 
must exclaim— 

** Timeo Danaos et doaa ferentei.*'— 

Mr.’ Weyla7id again rose.—He said, he had 
drawn up a sciies of resolutions, which, without 
farther preface, he would submit to the Court. 
They contained an abstract of those sentiments, 
on which it was his intention to have 'expatiated 
at length, 
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T|je Resolutions were then read by the clerk.* 

Mr. iu continuance, observed, that 

these were the Resolutions he had framed, and 
on which be intended to have enlargedir He 
could only assure them, they contained the sin* 
cere sentiments of his mind, afteugiving the 
subject the most deliberate attentmn; and he 
was glad they had been received with so many 
marks of approbation by the Court. He should 
trouble them no farther, and apologized for the 
attempt be had before made to address them, 
which, from various causes, principally an ill 
state of health, and his not being used to public 
yaking, he was unable to effect. He should, 
however, take the hint which bad been given 
him, and in future use his pen, rather than his 
tODgUe, in support of that just cause, the cause 
of the Company. {Applause.) He then moved 
the first Resolution, which, being duly seconded, 
and the question put from the Chair,— 

Mr/ HumCt in rising, on the present occasion, 
professed himself to be aware, that he ought to 
make an apology to the Court. While he saw 
found him so many persons, whose abilities 
firesK- so much superior to bis own, it might 
teem arrogant in him to come forward and' 

As the Rciolutioos jverc aftcrwaida materially compressed. 
We have given them inscrtioo lo tbeir due place, at the cob- 
^4i«D of the Debate. 
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obtrude his opinions j but he trusted, when hi* 
motives were stated, that they would be’approv¬ 
ed i and that every unfavourable impression would . 
be removed from the minds of gentlemen.'* It 
was his wish, that on a subject of so much im-- 
portance, a subject in which thousands were 
interested, not only in that Court but in the 
nation at large; it was his wish, he repeated, 
and, he hoped, the wish of that assembly, that 
the discussion should be conducted with alt 
the candour which it demanded. Actuated by 
this feeling, he obtruded himself on a former oc¬ 
casion} not that he could throw anv additional 
li,"ht on the subject, but because he thought the 
determination of that day was too hasty and pre¬ 
cipitate j therefore he stepped, forward to recom¬ 
mend calm deliberalior. Feeble as his abilities 
were, he feared that he should not be able to 
produce any conslcleiablc elR-ct on the Court; 
but iiis end would be answered, if what he said 

i 

should have the power of calling the attention of 
others, more capable of delivering their opinions, 
to this momentous subject. If nothing worthy 
of appiobation should lall from bin), still the 
country must derive much bencHt from the dis¬ 
cussion of this question. 

He was inclined to take a very different 
view of the subject from that entertained by. 
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tht honorable gentleman ^^IlO prectJed liiin : 
he might be right to insulat’d tacts: 
koffietimes there m?y be an overplus, some¬ 
times a deficiency of goods in the maiLet. He 
' had pointed out some instaiiccb of the former, 
but he had not mentioned any of the latter de¬ 
scription j although it is well knonr, tliat ^£100 
and even X\bO per cent, has been cdcasionally 
made on the invoice accounts: such cireum- 
Itances sometimes occur, as well as severe losses, 
llicse, however, are insulated facts, and there¬ 
fore, on the gttfcral subject, they ought to 
■weigh but little 5 their object being to take a 
great and comprc’’ersi,e view of the question. 
On a former occa'ion, he thou^dit that thev woic 

' j 4 

merely to take into con^ideralion, whether the 
import trade was to be extended to the outportaj 
but he was corrected by the Honorable Chair¬ 
man, who informed him, that the entire interests 
of the -Company, v ith respect to territorial pos¬ 
session, political a'.ra.-'gcmcnts and commercial 
pfospepty, were connected with the deeijion, 
which would be (I'undcd cn that cllscJssioa. 

Tiie field, of observation was ther,cfore exceed* 
mgly wide; but he should endeavour to confine 
himself \\ ithin as narrow limits us possible.- What 
he should fee! it his duly to slate wa>->-that 
where so many irttercsts were to be considered. 
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if could not be expected bli remarks should b|S 
extremely short. His intentiqn was to j^oduc*. 
nothing but fjcts, and on them to found 
ever he had to offer. On the volaminoqs .reso¬ 
lutions which had just been -cad he could not 
form sn accurate judgment; for they could not 
be perfectly understood, unless sullicicnt time 
were allowed for their condderation. He mado 
no doubt that the Hono;ablc Uentleman who 
propo.-.ed them, believed them to contaki nothing^ 
but what was truc:--ati:l, however, the^ were 
merely opinions; and it was the duty of Court 
to decide only ou facts; to reason from the various 
bearings of facts; and, trom the past, to argue 
on the probabilities of the future. Tiiere were 
some very good fiiends of bis, who had kiudiy 
observed, that he came forward with what th^/ 
pleased to call an ungenerous attack on the East- 
India Company.—(//car / hear!) Sp far from ' 
this being the case, he was a friend to the Com¬ 
pany from a three-fold con..ideratioA: be had the 
greatest respect and veneration for tbeflp* a$ a 
political body and.a government: he had spent a 
considerable portion of his life, not less than 
fifteen years, in their service: be had vhited 
every possession they had in India. He Kad taken 
a long time to consider every, thing connected 
with their commercial, as weihas t.lwir citrk.^nd 
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Blilifarjr establishments; be therefore had not 
formed an hasty opinion: his sentiments were 
noi>,the result of the experienee ot weeks or of 
moDthS}' but the matured judgment of several 
years d^ep cojisideration ; and he frankly declared, 
that even if Ministers had oh'ered to concede every 
thing the Company wanted, 'be himself should 
have stej^ed forward, for the purpose of stopping 
the current of that, which he conceived detri- 
Btentid f sit$ interests, and those of the public. 
He in the first place, a friend to the Copuv 
pany, from feelings of real veneration for. their 
excellent establishments j for he ha j often had 
oocasiofi to observe the great zeal and ability 
displayed by the heads of departments, and the 
exjtraordinary . attention and correctness evinced 
m.minor situations. And here he con>. 
sideicdv'it but the meed of justice to the gentle" 
men eompo^pg that Court, to en^r bis testt-. 
moBp>again6t-3 delusion which has bceotspread 
abroad, that the goverumentof India was neither 
free, nor equitable, lie had .visited ail 

the Coeppany’s establijhments, and he felt justU 
‘Hcd in ^ting) that no government in Euiope 

so ^'xp^ll^ly supported ; the rights of the subs 
ject weyp sedulously watched over; the utmost 
protection exuded tp property and all those. 
biei^ggs» (oim the principal features aud, 
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the most pleasing attractions ofciviliasd life, 
unceasingly cberi'^hed- -(Af^lause). He had seen 
the C8tablisl}tnents of Government in this coun* 
try, and it was but candid to 8u^, that the Cofn*> 
pany's establishments, particularly at Bengal^ 
were as much superior, in efficiency apd in the 
execution of all tbeir duties, to those relative de¬ 
partments under the British Crown, either at 
home or in the colonies, as it is possible for any 
one Government to be superior to another. (Great 
applause.) Some instances of deficiency may 
doubtless be produced.—Perfection cannot be 
expected in mortal worlcs-~corruption will creep 
ill; but, wherever any defect was discovered, 
eitions weie instantly made to rectify it; and 
everything which seemed likely to militate against 

the interest of the natives was studious!v avoid- 

# 

cd. So much he said on a general view; but 
w'ere he to go into detail, he could recount at 
length the various benefits derived from the dif¬ 
ferent establishments. 

If ho looked to the military department, he 
^s sure he could not be contindieted, when he 
said that the exploits of the Compan}*s forces 
had not been excelled by any of the recent 
achievements of the British troops, great and 
glorious as they were. (. 4 pplause.) 

In Uie revenue and commercial dt^partment. 


X) 
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ft de^ec oF'Corrcctness and was vi.oi- 

■blc, w(ii(’li mcriLcil the highest ftulogluin; aad 

he in the hearinc; of many geaUecnQn 

who could correct hlcn if he were wrong, that if 

in', the commercial department, th' ie was any 

room for censure, It did not arise from want of 

2 eal in the individuals conoeot^d with it, hut 

from the errom of the system, and tiia poliuc^l 

arrangements which are joined wltli it. (ieneially, 

% 

however, tlie didbrent ftsubliahinents were as 
complete as possible ^ and tlMrefoic It w.is far 
from his intention or vvi«h, to overturn tliat form 
of Government, which had been s» wisely snp- 
'ported in India. We had not there, .is in tl.is 
country, unsttlled accounts of twenty or tbii'y 
years standing; on ihr contraiy, iillliough the 
revenue there amoutitcd to Xi:),000,000, asun 
Kttle/short of the revenu.* of Ii^ngland previou'. 
to the last war, yet soadiinrabi^ W|kS the sy»tem. 
that every accouut was settled,' in six uK>nth> 
after the period whop it was contracted.— OJji^ 
plattse.) Let it not tliorefore be supposed, tlial 
'4:icwho could so well appreciate the excclleDca,pf 
the Govcrmiieiit, could be anxious to ruin a sys- 
.tem, which he ho])ed would not, even^part, be 
destroved. . '' \ 

A second motive whicli bound hjin to the 

# 

Compat^ was, tliat of scif-intoicst. He was u 
proprietor of Kast>India stock : not luuncncaily, 
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h is true, to so gttet «m ametunt as mfiny gentle# 
ihenr'but to him, retired fromxictive lifo^ it was, 
pArhtfps, of as gi*eat conseqi’erico as a. much 
larger stake might he to^otliers: surcly^tberefote, 
to shoo^not be facGttacd ol wilfully actingcon^* 
traiy to hjS own' intcrofct; ^'!bere, was- 'a third 
.motive by actuated in coming.for¬ 

ward, and whl^h would ])erhaps weighs in some 
degree, With the Courb. "Insulated from any be- 
tiefithe migbtdfri^e'^irough the Company, he 
bad a duty to petf^pi>«B a citizen of tbis.i^oun- 
tty; and if he conceived that van ameliouation 
tx>uld'bi* efFocted in any ■ one vpoint material to 
her interest; if her marine could’be rendered 
mote eflicicnt; if her Commerce could be im- 

4 

proved'; if the profits of her nKuvhants could be 
increased^ by pursuing the course he should re- 
commbnd/tUcse Wonhl form powerful motives for 

I 

intrudiiV^biC«|Mnibnson tlic Court. . ft 
Oh a so much consequmoe^ it was 

ngpIBssnty that some partipular ordeR should be 
obsoned. I'Witli this View, he proposed t9:d«ddq 
fHb^cmarks he sifovtd oHhiv ninlcr^tie hcadjt: 
jin, iis,to tl;e‘ jcio^tespoadcnce between Govern¬ 
ment m. tIic.Coni|>anv, which was* then .before 
the Court/lie should »*(uupate it with that wbieli 
t(H'k place on a former oceasioRp‘ejKi«x**»m‘i hi 
what light thev ought to vieW' 4 t,'’iO{l, Hcaboidd 
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ctjtfstSer what i»as the tfie Coflipany’s 

twrttory and cdtnTrtCiTe, at tHc rtnewal 6f thfe^ 

. Charter'^iti 1793 ; and wliaV Expectations Wefe 

by the Company, atid by individuals, 
iii 'tbhse<^bcnde ofj that arrangement, ’trttich hb 
shotild detM'dline by &cts. 3^^ He should dis- 

4 

CUSS the sulj^t open *^ratlc, and whether 

it was l^ely to create advant^es or disadvan¬ 
tages to the* Indian empire, and-to the public iti 
general. 4th, Hb should cdnsidbr fhe territorial 
and- cbmraetdaV rights of the Company j and 
5th, ^What resources tiic Company j)6ssess— 
whaft are advantageous, what injurious ; to shew 
that We ought to retain what is beneficial, and 
discard what is otherwise. 

As to-the first point, he found from the cor- 
mspondehce noW Before thern^ that thenegoci- 
atibn fbr retibwihs: the Charter coldMeaced in 

9 

It was utibeceSsary to proposi- 

tiohs'wferethen made; but certaittlyi intheso- 
oond letter from the President of the Board of 
Coi^iiol, it a subsequent period, two very mii 
l^al alterations' were pMpCteed; namely,-tke 
opening of the trade, and the ttwpsfar of the. 
ilfilitary forces of the Company to Gov^ment, 
In their answer, of'January 9, to this leftcrj he 
thought tho'^hftftttian and Deputy-Chairman, 
as fht as the ({Vestibn of the open trade was oon- 
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cerncd, however eloquent tlieir language, fell abort 
of overthrowing the argmneuis adduced by tlieir 
opponent; bnt^ o% the military part of the ques¬ 
tion, they were eminently sucre.sl'ul. Indeed, 
ever a point was supported by jxiwerful reasoning, 
if ever facts were placed iu a strong point of view, 
if ever argument was pursued to complete de¬ 
monstration, it was on that occasion. (Apfdauie.) 
Tliciie reprcseiitatione were attended to ; Minis¬ 
ters changed their opinions—they waved that di¬ 
vision of the quQstkm, and thus abandoned a mea¬ 
sure which would have produced, he should not 
say absolute ruin, but immense c\ il to the nation* 
Then came the second attempt at a iicgocia- 
fion, in November last, when His Majesty’s 
Ministers stated, that tlieir opinion was alt^d 
from what it was before, inasmuch as they now 
thought it Dece«sity to extend Uic import as well 
as the export trade. 'Uiis appeared to be the only 
point on which they diScred; for it seemed 
to him, from the letter of the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman of the 2d of April I6i2, 
that the Court of Ptpprivtors had conceded that 
the Charter should be renewed, on the princi¬ 
ple of permitting an export from all {>orts, and 
confining the imports to the port of London. 
This, at least, seemed to have been implied, 
though no document existed by which it could 
be positively shewn. 
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Tiic*rcf''!c, t’ (‘ .y tio.i V It., yt] the iii* 

of til' ( 0 nv uoultj be .. > imicii 
afflotcU by tiit'i j loj^osod ak{#rtlTn)j in ll'c im- 
poft Bystem, a'' to rrmlci it nec Arv to '<0^ 
all farthei* negociation, foi the p Cj '«e 01 p'-.v 
cuiiiig that, whuli ia the p,uaianv.» o llv ii di'- 
vidend«, and tlie‘protc<t'ou of th rsto/^. Uie 
did not approve of breabing oflT « 1 J 
enee. lla t^ould have recommemj^td, that !!i4 
Majesty’}) Ministers should hava boon loquir^ 
cd to state, if mischidf resulted from tlu' al¬ 
teration, how fer ihty were willmg lo gu. lan- 
tee the ultimate stock of the Companv, ami 
tile dividends due tlioiton. lint tlie Court 6f 
Directors thought otlierwiso, mid ^. did Mini'f- 
ters. At i'«‘”r they wet e, and in order to sctilc 
their differences, private confoionc..s were cci- 
tauiiy the best, where, wilhouL'takmg down mi¬ 
nutes, all the paities could come forward with 
candour and frankness. He did not mean to 
call in question the sincerity of the Couit of 
Directors; he had no doubt but thev iiad the 
infbHests of the Company < at ^leart: but still a 
diversity of ojnmon might be entertained ; and 
he did think, that as tlic Court stated, <ni the 

I 

3 d of April, that they would come to no deci- 
Anh tdl the final intentions of G ivornment were 

141 

known, and on the 2d of Dueeinber, engaged 
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cor.lial^y to cultivate private conferences, with¬ 
out tahiiig ir.inutcE, and ans.ve’'ed, the ques¬ 
tion was piit to tlit'O)', that t’i* y have .no¬ 

thing to coinmurvicatc, imUV JtJi- ^lajfstu's Mi¬ 
nisters liatl cninuittcd to wrioug tue fail extent 
to v. hich they AYcre under these 

circnui.'timcc^<, it was sur]msing that the CJoint 
Direx’tors should tigroa to tlj <5 r^jolulio.', cjf 

the I8t!i of January,-which, without • moaning 
to offend, he must cot^idcr as nreumture. Ho 
looked upon it Qs. a kind of defnmee litdd out 
to the Govcrumciit. It wiis saying to the Mi¬ 
nisters, \ve are de!.ern'ined. on a certain line 
of conduct, no niaiter what ai^uiuonls you may 
make use of.”—What success, he sliould he glad 
to know, c-ouUl be <»htained by this proceeding-.) 

liis Majesty's Ministers were accused of al¬ 
tering their,opinion—l)ut the reason was cleaet 
‘Did not tl»e Court state on wdiat terms- thft 
Cliarter was to be renewed i ■ Did not the infor¬ 


mation sjpread over the country 1 ke wild-fire; 
and tvcre .'not petitions'signed^in everv quarter^ 
ealling on Miu«t(^toavert that, wliich the'pe+ 
titioners considered^ highly detrimental to the 
outports f Thus , the Minhtprs, standing iii tUq 
situation of umpires^ between the merchants, of 
the oiitporls and the Cou\peny, 'Were bound to 
hear tiiti arguments on cach.'siciev -It \vas.£|tid» 
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tbal,not])Tng bat opinion ^as set in oppositioa 
to the stetementsfrQin the Chair. The reality was 
th»—the Dircctofs were afraid tliat their com¬ 
merce would suffer, and that tlie revenue would 
he 'floured by smuggling, and this was repre- 
fcntcd to the Presidcut of the Bourd of Con¬ 
trol Wliat was the answer of the Earl of Buck- 
inghaensbire ? ** We have emamined the Com- 
nissioners of the Revenue at the outports, who 
state, that ^thc^e is no jtfobability^of any such 
loss.** Was it possible to proceed upon better 
ground than this ? Indeed, be had seen two of 
the Commissioners himself, and by them he had 
been iuformed. that there was more smuggling 
carried on in the River Thames, tlian in any 
other part of the kingdom —(A laugh.) 

This might be matter of opinion, and lie only 
stated it as such ; and therefore, considered the 
conduct of tlic Earl of Buckinghem^tre, as 
perfectly correct in giving that answer. What^ 
he should be glad to know, was his duly as Pre¬ 
sident of the Board of Control, Init to watch 
over the interests of the country at large, and 
to attend to the represe&talions of those who 
vequested to be admitted to a partici|}ation‘in the 
trade r And he was afraid, that the representa- 
tkms of the tron manufacturers of Birmingham 
and Sheffield^ had, on the present occasion, so 
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itrelcti t>.c heoits of flis Majcjfy’i 
and sot’nctr mlmU, that alTth^^Wof 
the East'-lnfliei would not be able to remove the 
lmprei,npr». He 'Hadr been lok’, Omt they h«4 
not goiK* t uk. without the purpose of 

their viiit to the me'iopoll**. .'U.^uments, it 

Bccms, wcic tboBlrong to be-tetisted, and Mlnw- 
tefs had hern induced to imf art to theAi a ftor* 
tion ot the impoit os well as of the export trade* 
Now Icf it be exattiiiitd what was tho courae 
pursued at the period of the renewal of ih0 
last Chatter. The oegociation look place in 
January I79S, with Mr. Pi-tt and Mr. Dun^ 
das. The Directors demanded on what terms 
they were to receive the Charter, and ll>ey 
cluHcd imiCediatcly with the proposilioa, which 
was made. On ihe artth of Fabruary, Mr. Dun- 
das’s leHet <fn the subject wat. read to the Courls 
it was also phbli^ed, and the business wasoon* 
sider^ as settled. Bat what was tlte uUimate 
event? Why, the merchants throughout the 
country clmmed a part of the trade j and meeting 
were held at Glasg^, •Birmingham, Shcflield* 
dec. forthe purposed petitioning. D^taUons 
aUo' met Mr. and, on the 84rii of F& 

bruary, he wrote to ttie Court of Dtrccton it— 
** vve cannotsaid ke, “ -ogroo to give yoi^ 
the Charter on the terms you desire» titers 


B 
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be such an extension of the trade to, and from 
India, as will enable the merchants to bring home 
the greatest quantity of raw materials, for the 
use of the British empire $ as well as to send 
out as much manufactures as they can possibly 
dispose of.” The Directors, at that lime, were 
as firm as they were now, but they acted very 
differently. We cannot,” answered they, 
« decide ourselves j but we will submit the 
busine-is to the Court of- Proprietors.” And, 
had this been done on the present occasion, it 
would not have been worse for the Company. 
The Court of Directors did apply to the Proprie¬ 
tors, and the consequence was, that a certain 
portion of tonnage was allowed to tlic private 
merchants. If this course liad been adhered to 
now, he would have been better satisfied, and 
so, he believed, would the country. He could 
not see any thing blameable in the,line followed 
on this occasion by His Majesty's Ministers, 
which was similar to that of 17yS; nor could he 
perceive any thing improper in the language 
held by them. ^ 

If the expressions of the Earl of Bucking* 
hamshire were considered disrespectful, what 
must be thought of those made use of by Mr. 
Dundas/’'^n the former negociation ? He had 
heard an attack, at the last meeting, on the 
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conduct of the i^oblc Earl, and as the opinion 
of one might sometimes be locked upon as the 
opinion of many, he had thought it right that 
his sentiments sh6uld not be mistaken. The 
Earl of Buckinghamshire was accused of using 
harsh language: but those who examined the 
correspondence must at once sec that the asser¬ 
tion was not warranted. If the language of Lord 
Buckinghamshire was viewed in so very offensive 
a liglit, how was that of Mr. DUndas, in his 
letter of March 24, 1798, to be considered? 
Jn that letter he thus expresses himselt ;■ ■ ■■ 
** I am not anxious what your opinions may be. 
The proposals I trancmit are such as I shall feel 
justified in recommending to Parliament j you 
may accede to them, if you please; if you do not, 
I cannot recommend to Parliament the renewal of 
your Ciiarlcr; and I am ready to meet )ou in the 
House of Ciraraons, on this, or any other b''sis.** 
This might be considered decisive j bnf cer¬ 
tainly the language of Lord Buckingham^ire Was 
more mild; and, therefore, he thought it necessary 
to say, that the Court ought not to t occur m such 
strong expressions, as had been made u«e of in 
speaking of that noble lord. Viewing him in the 
high situation which he filled, and in which he was 
bound to consider the interests of all, they oughts 
instead of reproaching him, to have rather be« 

£ 2 
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lle^3, thot he #as actuated by the purest rao- 
and that he tvas endeavouring to procure 
that, which appeared to him to be beet for the 
great body of the empire.' ”* 

The next point’ Mr. Hume epoke of wa* 
with respect to the state of the Indian com* 
fherce, at the commencement of the present 
Charter in 1793. It would be recollected, that 
complaints were made, through various channels, 
by merchants'at home arrd abroad, that a large 
proportion of British capital was rertdened unpro¬ 
ductive' to this country, in consequence of the 
unfavourable state of exchange, renderirifl; h dif¬ 
ficult to get remittances to Europe. 'I'hcsc who 
had'got a little property, dcsirotis of renvitting it 
as cawly as po:sible, and being unwilling to lose 
10 Or l5 per cent, by the ordinary modc,j<hrew 
their Capital into foreign channels. ' This became 
a crying evil, and at length occaaioited a portion 
of the trade to be. thrown-open, > 

Let ns see, continued Mf. Hamc, whether this 
■was attended with success f - What was the state 
of the Indian commeice, at the renewal of ■'die 
Charter in 1793 ? Accordii^ to {»pers laid be¬ 
fore the HoUs^ of Commons,, the total value ot' 
the imports made by private Briti&h merchants 
.■Was^l8I,710<' 'flut> in consequence of the little 

giwn to the ei:clusion> they in- 
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creased, In 1798, to <£*881,000. Thifl was a 
very great alteration ; but dangers tbon began to 
press upon us, and the v/ta on the Continent oo- 
casion-'d the trade to slaehen vc;y mudi. The 
Biiiibh merchants also sawn new enemy coming 
agamat their commerce; an enemv who, having 
long sucked our blood, is now opposing us wUh 
it, he meant America.— (yJpplause.J The con* 
duct of the Bengal merchants at that time did 
them honour. They saw the danger, and they 
memorialised the Guvernment. The language of 
His Mijesty’s Ministers, and of the Board of 
Control, who dreaded the effect which might 
be produced, by the union of American enter* 
piize with Biit'sh capital, was extremely 
proper.—“ We will,” said they, ** afford you 
facilities for bringing home all that property 
which you tell us is shipped in foreign vessels.*' 
This was a laudable determination, end proved 
advantageous to the country ; for a considerable 
proportion of the trade did come home—But the 
capability in 1798 was not the same as ui 1793. 

At that time the private merchants thought 
tbemselrcs capable of carrying on the \N’hole sur¬ 
plus trade—and c^erved, ** we will take up the 
entire trade of British India, as it fails ffom the 
foreigners and the American merchants.” This 
was the teiior of their proposition, at that period* 
and this only. Such ^va$ the language then hetd 
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by some of those very merchr.rtts, who are no\r 
coming forwari, complaining .of any attempt 
to-change the present system. TI«ir language to 
the Board of Control.waslhis foreigners go 
tO'India,'without restraint, and export commo¬ 
dities Jo all the .states of Eurppe, in their own 
t^tipSj—vvhild we,/the subjects of England, are 
degraded below the state of aliens.”-. The last 
expression he did not think strictly proper,—for 
they knew their conditions, and could not truly 
designate themselves as aliens. They then state—* 
“...the objects we propose are calculated to in¬ 
crease the strength and prosperity of the parent 
state, as well as of India, by advancing the inte¬ 
rests, of the shipping, navigation, and trade of 
both;—the Company cannot absorb all the com- 
merce, and the surplus is taken up by foreigners, 
which might be brought, in British ships, to the 
Thames, to the complete destruction of the fo¬ 
reign trade, which is permitted under the present 
system.” 

. Mr, Hume continued to state, that he him¬ 
self had known gcods,^ to the amount of 
^20,000, shipped on board an American by an 
‘agent's housfr in Calcutta, sold in America, and 

s 

the^ returns made in suffici^t time to take up the 
v»This surely was an occupation of British 
cafdlaf.' M-hy should not this trade be carried on 
by British ships and seamen ? Why should we 
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run the danger of losing the carrying trade ?—• 
These were points of great importance, not only 
in reference to the British merchant, but to the 
empire in general. Because, such a diversion df 
the trade tends to deprive ys of that by which we 
are enabled to support our dignity, as a great 
nation. IVhat are our navigation laws founded 
upon, but a proper determination that Great 
Britain shall obtain from her colonics as much of 
the carrying trade, as she can possibly manage ; 
that she may incieasc the number of her ships 
and men j that she may extend her marine, aud 
depress the naval power of other states. 

lie bad often been toM, when complaining of 
foreigners being peimittcd to participate in our 
commerce, that it" they did not carry it on, we 
could not cr”ry it on ourselves j but he thought, 
that if A'v.ci i^a was suffered to extract wealth from 
our colonics, by ttading in^articlcs which they did 
not want for their own use,—if you gave them 
the profit of the import to America, and 
tlie subsequent export, comprising all the be¬ 
nefits of the carrying trade, you deprived 
Great Britain of so many advantages 
for he contended that she was perfectly capable 
of carrying on the trade herself, and of supply¬ 
ing the demands of the world. We are told 
that the trade cannot, be changed*-that America 
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$^Is under a neutral flag, and that, without it# 
vre could not carry on so much buai.ie» as we 
do. Now, he could prove (hat the cl?ange of 
commerce was not so difiicult as might be ima¬ 
gined. We had an inaunce of this fact in the 
utuation of our own commerce. If we did not 
permit the Americans to supply our own colo¬ 
nies and the Spanish main with goods, we should 
have the benefit of reshipping them, and thus the 
strength and profit which she acquires by that 
brand) of commeice, would revert to us. 

He had formed his opinion on the evidence of 
♦he best informed men j many of whom were ex¬ 
amined in 1809, before the House of Commons. 
What did Mr. Bebb, one of the Directors of the 
Company, say on this subject ^“ England liai 
nothing to fear from competition ; she could sup¬ 
ply the whole of Europe, if proper regulations 
were adopted.’*—Suffice it to say, that, by the 
policy which has been pursued, wc have lost a 
vast portion of those benefits which wc ought 
to derive from India—and we have furnished 
America with that strength which she exerts 
against ourselves. We have supplied her with 
money—a most dangerous article to place in the 
hands of an enemy. He told them to look at 
th^ report of Mr. Gallatin, of the 9th of No« 
vembci i and that thcia th^y would fmd, that, of 
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the whole resttartes ©f the* AWeric:in'Covpm* 
Went 1,000^)0 of dollriH arising from the duties 
paid on East-Iridid g<rtds i A d'icumitahee worthy 
of deep attention. Tht^te fat.t he \vai rthjtiouS 
ehbuld be generally known, and he was sute, 
When they were> no rhhn would hesitate to 
tecrifice that. Which he could prove to be ah 
ideal advantage, for the public good. 

As the Charter of It9.t did not present sufficient 
facilities to the India merchant. Lord Wellcsky 
afforded them a certain degree of relief, in 1798, 
by permitting them to export, under licenses, 
with as few restrictions as possible. Ills Lo.d- 
ship, knowing the quantity of American shipping 
which filled the Indian ports, and being desirous 
that the surplus trade should he reserved for 
British subjects, with all that prudence and abi¬ 
lity whiih maifcod his conduct in India, front 
his first arrival there, till his departure, pcimitted 
the trade by license. Wlicn speaking of the 
affaits of India, it would, in his opinion, be a 
great omission, if he did riot pay his tribute of 
admifQtbti to that excellent nobleman. No man 
ever exerted himself more for the benefit of the 
Indian dtepire ^0 consolidate and strengthen 
it, was the great object of his zeal. Some of 
his regulations might be objectionable; but, 
\vc ought to overlook a few errors, if there were 

f 
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and exatnioe his’ governmfint, not in parts, 
but in tiis vcliole: 6ne of hk paragraphs, on 
the sublet t of «KofiiMon,nieKpres^Iy «ay5 ;~**f fiia:h 

^ g 

i^tfictiohs tend tOithrdw the trade into the-hands 
■of^fblisign nations, and- enable them to supply 
^the rest of Europe, which would otherwise, .be 
furnished by Great*Britain. Every principle of 
policy and justice calls for an extension of. the 
trade/' It was to the opinions ofrach men'as 
these that we ought to loolcj men whobav^emnr 
sidcred the subject on the foundation of public 
good, not of private benefit; by them we-should 
be infiiienced, and not by the clamours <iDf those 
who know little or nothing of the business. 
That our commercial interest had been affected 
by this admission of the Americans to a parti¬ 
cipation in the India Trade, he could prove from 
the Report on Indian Elxrernai Commerce, laid 
before the House of Commons; Xa>rd .WeilJe5lcy 
had foretold what would be the of per¬ 
mitting Americans to trade with Indiaj aodwhat 
had been the result?. A constwt .increase of 
their commerce, as would be seen by ^e^ibllow- 
ing statements. 

4 

^ Average 6f four years,-1795**^ and 11^8-9‘tov 

-Exports made by the l/mdoo mercltaftts. 
wi —« Foreign JEurope 26 i 

■" -America - • 19 
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- in 1801-2, it amounted to 48 lacks of rupees; 
ria 1804,. 5S'! lacks $ and in 1807, it had in¬ 
creased t&:no^ less ^an SS.'dacks of rupees 

an indvaseof near five times the original 
ampunt-withia the space of nine years.: Such was 
the result, although'the supporters of the present 
'East-India system, who were hostile to the private 
merchants, declared that this was a trade with 
>'which nothing more could be done.' Apd, he 
was convinced, if it had not been for the foolish 
restrictions of America herself, the amount 
would have been still greater. Even in the years 
1809*10, notwithstanding the partial obstruction 
which’ toek place, she imported to the amount 
'of G9 lacks of rupees. Apd what was the ave¬ 
rage: import of the British mcrcliaiit, at ihc same 
'time^ Only 74 lacks; being a dilference of six 
lacks: Means ought to be taken to give the 
British merchant a greater extension of this 
trade; but from all he had'seen, and heard, and 
read—-from all he had learned, even from the 
servants of the Company, who had taken a 
genefal^^iew of the subject, it appeared 
that the es^pectations held out by the Com¬ 
pany iKSi not been acted upon. It became a 
matter of great national consideration ; and, if it 
appeared that the restdts had not been commen¬ 
surate with the hopes entertained by the 

r 2 
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tiattOD) did it note dcmaxid the sedulous attention 
of the Legislature, to examine what change was 
necessary; to consider whal alteration conid be 
made, consistent with, the safety of ojur conamer- 
oial interests, and the general advantage of the 
empire? 

In such a state of things, they ought not to 
come to a hasty decision; interested opinions, 
which apply only to parts of the systen), ought 
not to be considered as bearing on the whole. 
Therefore, every person should give his utmost as¬ 
sistance. in order to guard against the calamities 
which were likely to be produced, by allowing to 
the Americans, that which was refused to the Bri¬ 
tish incFcliant. Already had we felt the evil cilects 
of sucli a policy, which had furnished America 
with a stair to biCvik our own heads. Now, it 
had been contended, that the course of commerce 
could not be changed; but he.thought a view of 
the exports trom Great Britain to America, prior to 
the war, wmuld tend to place this question in a 
clearer light. Every peraon w'as of opinion, that 
the non-importation act of America, would ruin 
Englandmerchants, of great experieiiqe,, in 
the city, exclaimed-—America takes, .irom us 
1,2 or ^13,000,000 io manufactures, and now 
we shall have nothing to do.” But it was very 
well known, that they took thco), not for their 
own consumption, but to supply other countries. 
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By this the AmcTicans gained a double advanlagej 
they increased their marine, and by reshipping 
these goods to our own West tndia colonte*, and 
the Spanish main, they e«S“ichcd themselves very 
inucli. In 1805, the exports cf Great Britain tq 
all Aincrica amounted to ^20,004,123; in 
ISOG, je;24,753,142. In 1807, X'23,431,758; 
of 'which the United States to^>k. 11, 12, and IS 
millions, respectively in those years. The re$tric<« 
tions of the American government then tooi; 
place, and the exports to the United States, iit 
1808, fell to ^5,000,000. Then it was.said 
Kngiand was ruined ; and even very honest men 
in the House of Commons made use of that 
language. But in fact she gained by it. Her ex^ 
ports to tl'.e V/cst-Indies, Spanish Anierica, 
Sic. bcitig raised to ^C’18,173,05 j, from about 
,^,’9,000,000. iicte, then, was a complete and 
positive change effeclcd, in the course of trade, 
in one year. And it was an incontrovertible truth 
that a country, whose products consist in. th© 
necessaries of life, would have, purchasers for them, 
unless difi system of civilisation were destroyed. 
Some persons might say, this was only a single in¬ 
stance of a particulai; year, many mer¬ 

chants were ruined by tbo» peculations to South 
America. The following year, 1809> however, 
presented a failhec incicase of export^ which 
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were carried to their destinatiotij in our own 
ships. In that year our cxpoita to die 

United States, were '. Xt,'160,7o3 

To other parts of America... 1 

Making a total of . X27,--»9' >404 

And in the succeeding year, 1810, the total 
amount of our exports, toall-parfi of America, 
exceeded X38, 000 , 000 .' Now, could it be sup¬ 
posed, if these speculations produced ruin, that 
the merchants would have persevered in them ? 
The*fact was, that some individuals W'ere ruined, 
and others made a great deal of nioiKy by the 
tradA to South Anierkr. And it wns not sur¬ 
prising, that failures took place, «inre go^ds, the 
roost improper for that climate, were sent out. 
Even he believed, formed a part of the 
ventures furnished > by certain inaiv’duals. It 
could not be imagined, that^fa total frilurc took 
place, one year, • merchants would pursue the 
Kune course, in the next; for it was contrary to 
the established piinciples of commercial men,* to 
trade at a loss; altbougb, perhaps, he might ex¬ 
cept the K^t-IndiaCoiQpany, who seemed to act 
dlflerently. ^ It 'Wi^ to .shew, that th.' 

Cinir^e of eommeree^migblibe obonged; but th ,t 
vyhiJe. we .were the pro4udflg^ country, it was t 
tjte powfr of all .ie states, of* die world loni- 
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unless Bonaparte barbarizes thd'*«^ntii5ent^ 
and tliC Ainericans can gb^ked, destroy k)'ar 
c'^miViprce j and every person ^Uokno\\‘s the price 
of idbour m this cobtitry^ and •*«r {‘'toilftibs* to 
create manufactures, must acc tlje,almost ntter 
impossibility of our being undcr^uli in the dif¬ 
ferent markets^ , 

Tire average exports tp the United States, 
the West-Indies, and South Aaneriica^ in the 
^ear )809 10, and 11, were 88,638,1900, being 
a Burpliu amount of 3,000,000 above any 
year piior to the restrictions. Thus, while 
America was dilapidating her resources, and 
stroying her marine, by throwing away sudi an 
immcnsG'trade, we were increasing our strength, 
in the same proportion; instead of enlarging their 
dnanccs, and giving that impulse to their in¬ 
dust; y, which every person ought to dread. This 
evidentiy proved, that, in spite of all didiciilties, 
those goods which were absolutely necessary for 
consumption, would force themselves into'the 
Diarki't ; and, while the commerce of Great Bri¬ 
tain remained unshackled, no power could inter¬ 
fere to mirk it We ought, tbeveforef>to look to 
GUI Eastern territories end exomine whet benefit 
GC'uld 00 derived fronvaftcxtended commerce with 
a jiopulation of60^00,do6, instead of^rmittiiig 
foreigners to have all the advantagc.>~Wa»dt^ 
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betllcywcd, that they should s^piii) ftud enjoy 
fruits of so mt!ich blood and treasure ? Ought we 
not to doevorj' thittg iu Our pow^ Itfeep those 
advantageef our^scl^? hoped that selhsh 

inUTO^ted motives would no*-1. jertoitted to in¬ 
terfere with llse public good.—S j IaV from an 
extension of the trade injuring the po t of Lou¬ 
don, he could prove that this metropolis would 
actually gain by it. (Jiedr / hear ! and laaghier.) 

He did not mean to say be should be able to 
convince them all, thougli lie was perfectly sen¬ 
sible of the truth of his position. He had hekrd 
in that Court, and at various meetings, that the 
grand enteriou by whicli the uselessness of ex¬ 
tending the trade was made evident, was tlie 
fact, that 5 1,000 tons of shipping had been pro** 
vided for the private merchants, and, because 
these were not ta1|ten up, it was assumed, as It 
matter of course, that the ejtjbfto conM' fiot be 
increased, even if increased means were allowed. 
Kow be conld shew, in answer to this, that the 
amount of our exports at present, was five timei 
what it was at the commencement of the Char¬ 
ter^ indedd^ the eftports from England by prf- 
||te borne a proportionate rise 

the im r fo rt ^ afedhewouW demonstAte ihat 
they might hate 'beca 'HBphiVed in a ten-fold 
decree. ' 
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Tlie CTcports of the London merchants to India. 

Lock$ of Rupees 

III 1798 , was ... IgL 

^ i 4 

The average of three yeairs ending in 

1803, was. 41 

Average of 1803-4 . 

Average of three years, ending I 807 , 8 y-^ 

Here then was an increase in the exports of the 
private merchants, from 18§ lacks in 1798 to 
89 -fin I 807 , being a period of only nine years. 
And yet it was asserted that the export trade could 
not be increased. He would state another in> 
stance particularly strong.—!ii tlie months of 
June and August, 1800, exports from England 
were very great in consequence of a trifling re¬ 
laxation of the restrictions. Tw’cnty vessels sailed 
in that year fiom the port of London, for India, 
with cargoes valued at ^635,000. And it might 
easily be conceived what advantage London must 
have derived from the Btting out such' a number 
of ships, providing necessary stores, paying the 
crews, &c, all which was done in that port. It 
was for him now to shew that the exports would 
be increased: and here it vm necessary to ob- 
serve, that, at the icncwal of ihe Charter, the 
export of British maiMiiacturcs to China,amounted 
annually to <£ 629 , 000 , ah<l the di 6 rerencebetvi’een 
that sum and tlie price of the investments was 
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paid in specie. At that time do hopes were held 
out that any great iHcrease could be effected; 
but to prove thali^e;houQdaries of that trade, 
could not be calcula^ upon, it waa only necessary 
to slate, that, in 180d> the exports amounted to 
j0l,S23fiOOt being more than double what they 
were ten years before; and that to a place, the 
exports to which were consickred as having ar¬ 
rived at th^r ne plus ultra. As to the imports 
from India, by private mtrehants, through the 
Company, they amounted, in 1793, to ,£, 131,000. 
But, when Lord Wellesley permitted the mer* 
chants to expoi%i in their own vessels, under lU 
censes, an increase of upwards of ^ 900,000 
took place in one year. Tiiis much he would 
say, that it British merchants were allowed what 
they contended for, they would have brought 
home much more, without detriment to the eouQ> 
try, which would, on the contrary, have been 
much benefited by so large a branch of trade 
being taken from the bands of the Ameticans. 
Mr. Coiebrooke, who had studied commerce, 
both in its minute details and general priucifdei, 
who had attentively consid«^ed the subject, both 
as it affected private interest and public welfare, 
and whose t^inion Waa of the Inghest value, ex* 

4 

pressed his conviction, that if the manufacture! 
of Great Britain were introduced to the Indian 
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market at a lower pride, tho increased' demand^ 
from a popalation of^ 0 ^€) 00 , 0 U 0 of people, would 
be^irtcAlculable. B^t noiattedrpt had been made 
to lower the price, by tbre^ng open the trade, 
and introducing a fair' competition. No fair trial 

had yet been madei.iuid it was for them to decide 

1 

on the expediency and necessity of making it. 
Every one must reodlect the warmth with which 
tlie subject had been originally taken u^' by tlie Bri¬ 
tish merchants, and the numerous meetings which 
were held. The representations which had been 
made led to the alternative proposed by the British 
Minister:—“ I am determined," said he, con¬ 
vinced as I am that the statements laid before me 
are such as 1 ought to attend to, to allow an 
extension of the trade to Britis j mei-chants—and 
if you refuse, 1 will not advocate the renewal of 
your Gbarter,** JTbe Directw^, as they had no 
arguments at that time, insisted on their rights ' 
by Charter, and demanded, Will you take from 
us what ‘the legislature have granted This, 
however, did not avail, and a modidcation was 
agreed to. On the present occasion they had cer¬ 
tainly advanced ai^uments.;- .and, indeed, if they 
attempted to shelter themselMs undm*: their ex- 
olusive'^ivileges;, he hoped tney would not be 

renewal df^ the .present Charter,, in 

G 3 


permitted. 
At the' 
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J 753 , great expectations were held out to the 
British merchant, but «^er realised. A given 
quantity of- 8bi])piHg wttB to toil at certain stated 
periode^'whicli was of gteat importance, as some 
goods, by being kept beyond a particular time, 
wore liable to spoil, and others ought to go out 
at a specific day. It was also most important 
that the vessels should be taken up, without any 
political view, in all'feir Weather seasons, and 
that no irnproper detention should take place, by 
which the expense of insurance would be saved, 
and by which means the merchants would know 
when their goods were likely to arrive, that they 
might have the returns ready. This was of the 
utmost consequence, because it was very generally 
known, that the merchant did not trade entirely 
on his own capital, but made use of the manu¬ 
facturer’s goods, having granted bills ‘to the 
aidount, and it was easy to conceive the difficulties 
which were created, if, by any delay in sending 
the goods to their place of destination, the returris 
did not arrive in time to make good th^ payments. 
It was proved in etdd^nce before the House of 
Commons, .ttlat, id ctm^qlicncd bf delays in the 
sailing of tfie Cotii^b^'shipping, bills had been 
‘ccrftback, bnd'the''hi^bit^ bf the'British mer- 
dhanf'compromised. TSiS was Wftat he considered 
oriepfthe princifwl Causes Which opertrted against 
lUdreasc "bf oxli East-India 6xport8. 'The 
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hon. gentleman, who spoke before him, ex¬ 
pressed himself in iavour of a safe trade ra¬ 
ther than a speculatiye •one—he perfectly agieed 
with him in 'tiie bentMi^ent, and would abk 
liim, did he consider that a safe trade, where 
the merchant embarks his money on goods, 
but does not know whether they will arrive 
at their destination, in time to enable him to 
take rp hib bills? That certainly was not a saiie, 
trade—and, when it was carried on under such 
hazardous circumstances, it was no wonder that 
persons wished to have the system changed ; but, 
if that change seemed likely to be detrimental, he 
would be the first person to come foiward to op¬ 
pose it. 

It was generally agreed, that the ships 
from India ought to sail in the beginning of 
March, and thos^ fiom England in the latter 
end of June; these were the fair-weather season^ 
and the Company stipulated that the ships should 
sail at those periods. But he would prove, that 
they had broken their engagement. Out of se¬ 
venty ships which sailed (rpm Ehgland for India, 
and vice in 1800,7, and 8, thirty-nine sailed 
out qf season, as appears, from an account laid 
before the, House of Coiqmons, being mure than 
the oqe-haif; ai^d^of forty others, no less than 
twenty-nipe sailed of the regular time^ The 
^^jling of^fhese ships did oot depend ,eit)ier on 
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the appidien-vlons of an enemy, or the bad state 
of the weather; but they W(.rc delayed at various 
pjaccb, and their departure made subservient to 
the private interests of tfee Company, with which 
the British meichant had nothing at all to do. 
Thisckarly shewed that the sanction held out 
was at vaiiance with the conduct pursued. Now, 
to hew what a private trade was capable of 
doing, he w'ould state one or two facts, wliich he 
(lad got documents to prove. In 1779, the culture 
of indigo was commenced under the auspices of 
the East-India Company.—M^hat was the slate 
of that trade iu 1786? Only 240,01 libs, were 
impoited into England in that year from India: 
we were then tnbutaiy to Ameiica and Manilla 
for a proper supply of inctigo. Ihe trade was, 
hnwcvei, given up to British merchants; and 
sure he was, if tlie Company had retained it, the 
result would have been extremely diffcient. 
Under the new management, no less than 
6,570,0rolbs. of indigo were imported from In¬ 
dia, in the year 1810. This was a fact which 
could not be contradicted; and shewed, that 
the extension of our Indian commerce gave us 
that for which, otherwise, we should, to this 
hour, have been dependent on America. 

He said wc were agreat state, capable of revolv¬ 
ing in our own ciicle; and.t^ we ought not to 
be tributary to any other state, but other states 
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should rather be rendered tributary to us. Cotton 
was another very important article in our manu* 
factures: yet, m 1805, we were supplied almost 
entirely by Spain, Portugal, and America.—-What 
were our own resources ? Of the whole importa¬ 
tion, amounting to 59,082,OOOlbs, India furnished 
only S55,0001bs., -p^-yth of the actual quantity. 
But when America evinced her hostility, which he 
hoped would revert with redoubled force on her 
own head, it was necessary to seek for a supply 
elsewhere. Meetings were held at Manchester* 
and other places, and the Ministers were applied 
to, as the guardians of that staple manufacture. 
What was the conduct of Ministers } They saw 
all the world united against Great Britain, and 
that she had no other place to look to for support, 
but her own colonies, and they immediately turn¬ 
ed their eyes towards India. Messrs. David 
Scott and Co., Bruce, De Ponthieu, and other 
eminent merchants, were applied to, and they 
said, ** We are capable of supplying from India 
every ounce of cotton wanted for our manufac¬ 
tures, if we are allowed to navigate our vessels 

as we nice, to load them without restrictions, and 

• $ 

to sail when we plea^.^* What was the result? 
The Secret Report of a Cbmmktee of the House 
.of Commons pointed out' the necessity pf pet- 
mittrng the imponiHiaA* 
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No sooner was this known in India, than 
thft merchants at Bombay prepared a vast quan¬ 
tity for the «;urpose of sending to England} 
so true it is, that individual energy will out¬ 
strip the tardy proceedings of an immense 
politico-commercial establishment. The Com¬ 
pany, however, would not then allow the ex¬ 
portation from particular circumstances. With¬ 
out going into detail, however, they should look 
to the ultimate fact. In 1810, the total iniporta* 
tion of cotton was 136,570, lOOlbs. of which 
India supplied 23,000,000, being J,th of the 

whole instead of.|.^ 5 th. This was a result which 
ought to be viewed with pride; it did not need a 

4 

comment, as the facts spoke for themselves. Now, 
jf, in those instances, they w'cre furnished with a 
distinct proof of the benefit which an open com¬ 
merce had produced; if, in the articles of cotton 
and indigo, so immense an increase of exporta- 
•tion had taken place-~an increase beyond the 
most sanguine expectations,—could any man, 
having considered these circumstances, come for¬ 
ward and point out the boundaries farther than 
which our trade could -not be carried ? We were 

s 

told, and he dould not help noticing the liberali¬ 
ty of the remark, that tfiose who called for an 

s 

txtension of the trade, ^ere poor, ignorant, de¬ 
luded people; end a story was told of one of 
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them, who said, “ I have signed ^ petition, but 
I do not know for'*'tvhaf.” But thisi 'lt ' is 

s 

said, is not the Way in the city of 
Wc do not act without deei^ consideration.-^ 
Yet this assertion was^at varranco'With the Ian-' 

4 

guagc he had heard in the city.—Go away,’' 
said an honorable gentleman, at a recent meet¬ 
ing, ** consider that your own interest is at stake 
—it is not the common interest of the nation, 
but the interest of the British merchants in Lon¬ 
don that you arc to protect. Therefore, go 
home, and’endeavour to do away the delusion 
by which the country is misled.—Point out to 
the petitioners their danger, and shew them that 
a compliance with their will roust effect their 
ruin.” Now all this he thought very useless; for 
if they try once, and find that the speculation will 
not answer, they will not try a second time—there¬ 
fore there is a bound .to their exercise of the gift- 
for he was sure no man would run headlong two 
or three times successively on the same mischief. ■. 

ITais was not the case, however, with the 
Company, who have been, for years, trading 
with a positive knowledge that they sustained a 
loss. And for..,what ?. ,Wby,--f©r the good of 
Ihecountr^^ and certjainly.j^hi^ir patriotism-can¬ 
not be too highly pr^iscd» Bat he would not 
attach to them all thV .credit, which theyi gayest®. 


X 
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themselves. He would say, as a trading com¬ 
pany, it was mal-poUcy to act as they did. If it 
was the case, they ought not to have pursued 
su<;t conduct; and he would undertake to shew, 
that the India commerce was a ruinous business. 

The Chairman himself expressly said, “ the In¬ 
dia trade has lung ceased to be of importance 
either to the Company or to individuals.” If, 
therefore, this was a statement of fact j if the 
India commerce was so unproductive as to be 
no longer of importance to the Company; could 
there be any solid argument for withholding it 
from others? was it not preposterous that they 
ahould still preserve it? Therefore, as a friend 
to the Company, he wished this delusion to be 
done away.— (Hear! hear!} He repeated, it 
was a delusion j and if the Company really at¬ 
tached no importance to the trade, why did they 
trouble their heads about it ? Instead of carrying 
Gn a losing trade, it would be better for them to 
reduce their establishments, and to pension sucli 
of their servants as might be thrown out of em¬ 
ployment. If the trade was disadvantageous to 
Bs, why should it not be given up to those who 
conceived they could improve it Mr. Bebb, in 
his evidence before the House of Commons, ex¬ 
pressly stated, that the trade might be rendered 
advantageous by the British merchants, and that 
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tile East-Indla Company had nothing to dread 
from iu extension. If, therefore, a man pos- 
aessing so much information on the subject^, whiQ 
had r-'-'i 'e.i long in India, and maturely consi¬ 
dered tl'-j'luestion, came at last to this conclu* 
sion—if tho'C who were most intimately ac¬ 
quainted n»ih hiiast India affairs made a similar 
dccuirauen—ifthe British merchants concurred in 
this o;)inion, and, more than that, were ready to 
embark in ibis trade—if these facts did not tend 
to satisfy the ndnds of gentlemen, he knew not 
what would satiffy them. lie next stated, that 
he should endeavour to shew what had been the 
state of the commerce between India and this 
country for several years past j and then let it be 
considered whether it was advantageous to the 
Company or otherwise. The accounts of the 
Company have been so mixed, the political and 
commercial items have been so joined together, 
that the best inforried pen;ons cannot divide 
them. A comraittoo of the House of Commons, 
which sat for nionihs on the business, have de¬ 
clared it impossible to make the separation, so as 
to draw a fair «.ommeroid deduction. Every 
person who has I'een in India know's the accu¬ 
racy with which the accounts of the Co.mpany 
are kept j the {extraordinary correctness of the 
bo^rd of jevenue, than which none deserves 
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more praise, is generally admitted; from docu¬ 
ments made up by them he should now take his 
statement. In inquiring what were the resources 
of the Company, it was necessary to divide them 
into three heads: 1st, territorial revenue j 2d, 
China trade; 3d, trade to India. [The hon, 
gentleman here into an elaborate statement, 
under each of these heads, of which the follow¬ 
ing is ontxi an abstract.l He first stated, that the 
territories in India were indebted to the Com¬ 
pany.in a large sum, about .£5,778,000; ma¬ 
king, with a variety of items, a total of 
£'6,800,000, expended on the civil government 
and military operations in India, llic profits of 
the China trade were £16,602,832, not in¬ 
cluding 10 per cent, on invoice profits outwards, 
which make the whole £18,142,619. The de¬ 
ductions from this, by rate of exchange on bills, 
captures, &c. were £2,500,795, leaving the pro¬ 
fit and loss on the Ciiina trade £16,641,824. 
This was taken from the years 1792-3 to the 
years 1809-10. The statement of the profit 
and ioss on the India trade, he said, he should 
take from a document laid before Parliament, 
The profit on this trade, for six yeais, was 
£1,853,276, the loss.on two years £299,148, 
leaving £l,554,128 ; to this, adding profit on 
goods outward, £271,187, m^kes the total pro>« 
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fit 825,315. From this was to be deducted, 
for various josses, and for insurance, ^2,168,192; 
making loss on this trade, in eight years, 
.£342,877, without taking any one of the many 
charges to be added for payments to owners of 
lost ships, specie to government, See. There was 
a loss on the India trade, in three years, of 
£’355,846*} and, in the some period, a gain on 
the Cliina trade of £3,504,195. 

If, therefore, government have offered the Com- 
pany the renewal of their charter, on terms which 
every thing of any value, for it is to be remember¬ 
ed that the China trade alone enables the Com¬ 
pany to pay their dividends on India stock, such 
an offer ought not to be rashly rejected. An 
hon. Director, of whose abilities and attention to 
the affairs of the Company it was impossible to 
speak in too high terms, stated in opposition to 
what fell from him, that the India trade was a 
matter of the utmost importance to the Com¬ 
pany j that it enabled them to pay their divi¬ 
dends; and if they did not possess it, that the 
whole system would fall by its own weight—^and 
observed, that the profits on the trade were from 
one to £400,000 per annum .—Now he would 
take the medium, and suppose a profit of 
£ 200,000 per annimi for 19 years, which would 
|ive a sum of near £4,000,000—and he would be 
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very glad lo learn, it they really derived this profit 
both on the India and China trade, how their debts 
continued to increase in England, and by what 
means these profits were absorbed and lost to the 
country ? But that the truth was, as he had dis¬ 
tinctly proved, there was a positive loss on the 
India trade. On this he rested, and on this he 
grounded his reasoning. He could not forbear, 
therefore, again urging on the attention of 
the court, that if Ministers were disposed lo give 
them every thing that was valuable—if they were 
disposed to continue that system' of management, 
which secures the happiness of millions in India j 
if they were willing to continue to the Company 
the exclusive possession of the China trade, as a 
boon, for their rights ceased wilh lire charter—!• 
ought they not, with a good grace, to yield up the 
Indian trade, in which the country must and will 
participate, whether tiKy would or not ? If Go¬ 
vernment offer to continue to us the whole of our 
India territory, wilh a revenue of .£‘16,000,000, 
burdened with an expenditure somewhat less than 
liie receipts at present; but v/hich, from the re¬ 
duction of many of our establishments, that ought 
to be looked for, will, at a future period, be con¬ 
siderably less than the receipts—if they give us a 
breathing time for the payment of our debts—if 
they give usj in short, every thing worth having-. 
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•*-is U for tile Company to throw down the gaunt¬ 
let of opposition to all negociation ? When they 
offer fairly, ought we, the proprietors of East- 
India stock, to refuse their proposition ? For he 
drew a wide distinction between the court of pro¬ 
prietors and the court of directors, as the latter 
might be influenced to carry on a losing trade, 
for the purpose of still preserving the patronage 
attached to it.—Ministers very naturally told the 
Company, they could see no reason why they 
ought to liave the exclusive power of conducting 
the Indian trade, vvlicn the profits, by their own 
account, were less tlian nothing—nor was it to be 
expected, that cither Ministers, or the representa¬ 
tives of the people in parliament, would take the 
part of a few of his Majesty’s subjc''ts, against the 
interests of the rest of the countrv, Oujrht net 

y o 

gentlemen to deliberate with great ca'.-^ion bcf jre 
they proceed to deliver statements og.'iuit Ml- 
s'jistcrs ? Ought they n!)t to pause before they give 
a decisive refusal ? Have they not acted rashly in 

-in say¬ 
ing, almost expressly, “ they will not even confider 
the proposition of Ministers ?” What was th.nt 
proposition } It was nothing more than to give up 
a part of the import trade to the outperts,—and 
were they, by withholding liiat, to lose tlic whole 
of thcirimmunilies? Ibcrc ^Ya5 a consiJ.rrable loss 


breaking off the negorla'.ion themselves 
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incurred by the Company, in consequence of th^* 
way in which the India t/ade wa* cairicd on—and 
there was strong reason lo infer, fiom the docu¬ 
ments he had quoted, thu' it might be greatly in* 
creased, and advantr* fv on'le condjctLO by private 
individuais.—But tnen tlicy come to the giand 
point—If,” (v")' 'lie C n’liui ^) ‘‘ tl e e\lonsion 
“ is granted, then shall have Europtans going 
“out to India, in^ast nunibeis—what description 
“ of persons would then go out ^—Unlicenstd ad- 
“ venturers, by whoso misconduct you will ti>k 
“ the subversion ot the government. ’—{/liar ' 
hear!) Mr. Iluinc sai'l he wished them lo hear, 
for it was a subject of grs«t consequence. 

Are the soveieigns of India, holdiitg under their 
sway and authority an arm/ of !f>3,U00 men, 
20,CW0 oftliem the troops ot liis Majesty, an* tliey 
to be alrai.l of a few raggamuffins, who m.iy run 
away liom their ships ? Arc they lo be lightened 
by a few stnig.;Hng vagabonds ? 'I'hcy, who are 
possessed of so many tortresses, garrisoned by their 
own troops ? The captains ot vessels trading to 
India arc highly respectable, and superior, in 
nautical knowledge, gencjally speaking, lo the 
oflicers in his Majesty's set vice j and he hoped, if 
tlicir ships wcie taken from ihtm, by the now ar¬ 
rangements, they would be piopcrly remunerated. 

But what vessels were propoi-cd to be ad- 
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mitteci to the India trade?—None under 400 tons 
bur then.—would any man seriously tell him, 
that the owner of a ship of 400 tons would icnd 
out persons to India, in whom he- could not place 
perfect confidence? in rhe Ct-mpiny’s ships-, the 
captains attended mcrel) to the business of the 
vessel, and had nothing to do with the cargo; but 
the persons appointed to command the ships fitted 
out by private meichants.for the India trade,would 
not only be captains, but factors or agents; meit 
in whom their employers could implicitly rcl)*. 
Such an objection as this falls to thu ground with¬ 
out argument. But, it was said, the sailors would 
be worse than they general!) aic—he thought they 
would be better than they arc now. How are 
the Fast-Indiamcn manned at present? By va¬ 
grants of all countries, picked up by crimps, and 
seiit on board without the knowledge of their 
officers, or of each other. Did their officers know 
them? Certainly not. Did they repose confi¬ 
dence in them ? Most assuredly not.—On the 
other hand, he said, that, by extending the trade 
to the outports, the natives of this country would 
embark for India—men who are resident here, 
and who would leave their wives and families be¬ 
hind them, as ho^tages foi their return, and pledges 
for their correct conduct while abroad. There¬ 
fore, the danger to 1 c apprehended from the in- 


I 
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flux of r.uropeans would be diminished, not in¬ 
creased. 

But it was observed, the numbers who go out 
would be upboun.ded. That must be entirely re¬ 
gulated by the trade j for no man would send out 
goods, or embark his capital, without the expec¬ 
tation of being reimbursed. This was a seif-evi¬ 
dent fact. But, say the opponents of the exten¬ 
sion, those people wdll colonize, and the oppres¬ 
sion,of the natives will follow. This he was sure 
never could be the case, while the laws were 
administered in India with so much justice and 
equity, 'rhere was much civil liberty there as 
there was in this countryj tlic very prejudices of 
the people were attended to. To prove how 
solicitous the Company w'ere to protect their sub¬ 
jects, he would mention a case which occurred a 
few years ago. Two or three young men, on an 
cxciT. don from llieir cclh'ge at Calcutta, set fire 
to a mud cottage. What was the result? Why, 
a gentleman ot the name of Grant, an officer in 
the Company’s service, on the puiiii of joining his 
regiment, was arraigned for the offence, found 
guilty, and sentenced to be hanged, which punish¬ 
ment w.as afterwards commuted to transportation 
for life to Botanj^Bay. This, surely, was a proof 
that the intciosts of the natives were deeply con¬ 
sidered. Every man’s property wai as firihly 
secured to him in that coLiitry as in this^ and the 
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judges of the different courts, he was proud to 
say, in vindication of the Company, and in op¬ 
position to some unfounded reports which had 
been circulated, were a most mf-ritorious class of 
persons, remarkable for their integrity and abi¬ 
lity. Though the learning and talents of these 
gentlemen were more peculiarly honourable to 
therhselves, still they reflected credit on the Com¬ 
pany, who selected them, and whose servants they 
might be considered. The police of India was 
.alGo admirable. He wished to God there was as 
vigilant a police in England. Every unknown 
straggler is immediately seized there : no person 
can possibly reside in India without the license 
of government. If he gets Into the country, he 
is sure to be apprehended by some of the Chokees^ 
or guards established to prevent unlicensed resi¬ 
dence ; and the first police offjccr he meets ar¬ 
rests him, and claims the reward allowed. He 
is considered as a deserter, and a price beihg set 
on his head, he has no chance of escape j for, 
even if he passes one or two stations, he cannot 
ultimately get away. Such is the excellent police 
of ihat country ,—[The honorable Gentleman was 
here interrupted by the ay of Question.'] 

These are facts, he continued, which every 
officer in the Company*s service must be aware 
of 'f and which, if any person is not willing 

1 2 
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to hear, he may indulge his feelings, by going 
away. 

But he was told of another fear, that the Euro¬ 
peans wOuid' obtain infijence, and acquire pro¬ 
perty in India. Those who dread this event ought 
to know, that in India an European cannot 
a!6qtiire property; the law completely prevents 
him, and if he purchases an acre of land from a 
native, the latter may cite him be^re a magis¬ 
trate, and demand his ground back again. The 
magistrate would immediately tell the European, 
** What you have done is illegal, and you have lost 
your money.” Another ground of fear was stated 
to be, that the new comers would pass oor terri¬ 
tories, and excite the Princes of the neighbouring 
states against us. But those who advanced this, 
should know, that there is an article in every 
treaty between the Company and the native 
Princes, by which the latter engage to cause to 
be arrested, imprisoned^ and finally sent to the 
nearest port, every European or American who 
may enter their territories without the Company’s 
license. These treaties were accessible to every 
person; and, on that point, he need say no more. 

As to the fe^ c^dosurrection, which was men- 
-tibned in the Ifarport of the Select Committee, 
ewery person who has been in India must be 
fiwareiiow little danger is to be apprehended 



from the descendants of ^rqpeans in that coun¬ 
try. The character of Kuropeans soon degene¬ 
rates there} they aoon cease to be that formidable 
and enterprising species of men, ready to act aS 
their ambition prompts them. Every'person 
knows tb»t the descendants of the Portuguese in 
India/tce mpre despicable than the natives them- 
seh'tA. What fear, then, can be excited by such 
a race, w^jj^ property, and without spirit? 
We are infbflR.that EuMpeans will get to India 
with greyer fetrHity after the extension, than they 

s 

could before.. But what cause of prevention hai 
hitherto existed ? Why cannot they go there 
now } Because the laws meet them on their 
landing. There is no difficulty in getting out j 
but this is useless, as the police destroys every 
chance of their escape into the country. What 
does Marquis Wellesley say on thissubject? “ TTie 
powers of the Government in India,” says big 
Lordship, “ cpeiating in hill force against un¬ 
licensed individuals, will prevent any irregular 
intercourse between that country and England 
for sinister purpo>es.” 

The opening of the trade, therefore, can 
produce no danger, while we. hold, as I hope 
we always shall hold, unimpiired, those salu¬ 
tary laws which are eminently calculated to se¬ 
cure the safety of our Indian eiupire. So per- 
feet is the police system there, that if a sailor is 
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wanted to go on board his ship at Bombay, the 
ofHceis can bring him to bis boat in ten minutes. 
\Tlie cry of question here became sogreaty that 
Sir H. Inguis addressed the Courfy and 
treated they xDould hear the lion. Proprietory how^ 
ever long he might choose to speaky or however ir¬ 
relevant his arguments might bcy as he wished to 
hear every thing that cotdd be said against the in- 
terests of the Companpyfor there Gentle¬ 

men present ^erfei tly ready to as^fftvery point.'] 
Mr. Hume resumed, by stating that, if he 
had made use of a single irrelevant fact, he really 
did not know it—he had endeavoured to combat, 
with facts and arguments, those fears and doubts 
which had been conjujed up. If any dread wa.! in¬ 
dulged from the escape of a tew runaways, what 
could we think, cf that government, which had 
upheld our Is against the designs* ot France 

and of the native power, if we now conceived it 
likely to be overturned by so contemptible a 
force?—It behoved that Couit to con ider the 
subject cartfclly and ir 2 ly—lie drtw a dis¬ 
tinction between the Cou> -f Pioprictorbruid that 
of Directors, and wished it to I)e so undcr'^tood. 
That of ihe formw, he said, ought to he to secure 
to their country the greatest proportion cf advan¬ 
tages, without sacrificing their rights and Cjaims. 
In spite of the statement ot Mr. Dundas, that the 
right to revenue had alwa^o been claimed by the 
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public, he was decidedly of opinion, in which he 
was forti6ed by the most able lawyers, that, by 
the 5th of Anne, chap. 10, and the 3dof Geo. II. 
chap. 14. s. 2, the revenues of India appertained 
to them. 

By these acts it is provided, that though go¬ 
vernment should repay the Company the money 
they had borrowed, the Company sh6uld still con¬ 
tinue a bod^corporatc and polirtf, having all 
their tcrritdPI; See. secured. The Company’s 
right he considered, therefore, as indisputable- 
being founded on the law of the land; but, aU 
though the government could not tike the territo¬ 
ries, yet they could take away the exclusive trade 
to Imlia c.i 1 China. Now, if it appeared that the 
dividciids v/crc paid by the lalt : liade, and they 
(jffered it to the Company—rnJ ;» also appealed 
that the profit f.omthc Indiatiai’ci.ad, at least,been 
problcuu'ticai—he thought it v\as their duty to 
close with that proposition, which was consistent 
with the claims of the Company j and, when so 
gieat an interest was at stake, not to quarrel 
about a trifling investment, lie hoped the Court 
would act as it did on a former occasion, and ab¬ 
stain from whatever might create irritation, 
and endeavour to procuie whaf.wjs most valu¬ 
able, by permitting the public to paiticipatc in the 
India trade. He would rather tl’at his M.jfSty’a 
Miniaters should have another oppoituniry of ob- 
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serriogthe moderation QfdieCourtjandt'therefortf, 
he did not think the JUsolutions proposed ought 
to be c&niedi>^e Companjr ought to conuder 
what thle>cx>n6eqttence woaid’be, if the Ministevs 
were supported in this mtsasurri by the country at 
large. They had no right to expect that the Re¬ 
presentatives of the nation would not defend the 
interests o£ the people with which they were en¬ 
trusted, althot^h the members of the Common 
Council for the city of London haJ already pre¬ 
judged the cause, and expressed their determina¬ 
tion to oppose the measure, right or wrong. 

Sir T. Metcalfe spoke to order. Me couM not 
permit the patience of the Court to be abused, by 
listening to a libel on the Common Council for the 
City London, who were doing every thing in 
their power to serve the Company. He could not 
permit the honourable Proprietor toaccuse them of 
betraying the confidence of the people at large, 
without noticing it. On this particular point he 
(Mr. Hume) had transgressed all bounds j and, on 
many others, he had gone much too far. 

Mr. Iltime resumed.—It was not his intention 
to give offence; he merely stated what had been 
expressed by those gentlemen in their advertise¬ 
ments. If he had erred, he was the first to apo¬ 
logize. If the facts he had stated were correct, 
it behoved the Court seriously to consider tvhetheir 
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they would agree to a long string of liostile resolu¬ 
tions. With the permission of the Court, he would 
propose a Resolution founded on that of 1793; aS 
an amendment. The Court ought to look to the 
interests of individuals, and the benefit of the 
public, which he maintained were perfectly com¬ 
patible, and act a firm and temperate part. But 
there was a vast distinction between violent op* 
position, and temperate firmness. He then moved 
that all the words after the word ** that,’* be 
omitted, and the following be substituted : 

This Court deeming it prudent and proper to 
acquiesce in the principles and preliminaries 
stated by bis Majesty’s Ministers, through the 
President of the Board of Control, in the papers 
laid before the Court, respecting the renewal of 
the Company’s Charter, with certain provisions in 
favourofthe merchantsand manufacturers of Great 
Britain, and the Outports of these realms 

Resolved-— That it be referred back to the 
Court of Directors, to continue their negociation 
for the carrying those principles into effect j this 
Court relying on due attention being paid to se¬ 
cure to the Company as great advantage in their 
commerce, as is consistent with their claims upon 
the public, and the prosperity and interests of the 
country at large; and for that purpose,, by propet 
regulation!, tq guard against the mischiefs. 

K 
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arise from disputes in Indla^ or in England, 
between, tj^se eqgaged in commerce i to protect 
fhe Trade smuggling \ and those conse« 
quences which are now dreaded,.by-a departure 
from the present established system s and, parti> 
qularly, to prevent the residence or interference of 
Europeanf in any part of India, so as to endanger 
the Company’s Government there., in their exclu¬ 
sive administration of the territorial possessions 
which they now have, or may hereafter obtain, as 
well in their revenue as in their individual and 
military departments. 

** That the Director be instructed to endea¬ 
vour to obtain from his Majesty’s Ministers, a 
guarantee to the Proprietors for their stock, capi¬ 
tal, and'dividends, in case they should take the 
territories under their management: and that as 
the Company consider themselves as guardians of 
the prosperity of the empire in India, and pro¬ 
tectors of the liberty and happiness uf the mil¬ 
lions who live under their government; reposing 
conddence in the ability of their Directors and 
the wisdom of the Legislature, that every pos¬ 
sible safeguard will be provided to prevent dan¬ 
ger;to the empire, and injury to its people.” 

. Prior to the Amendment being seconded, 

. Mr. IVhitshed Keene rose, and spoke at consi¬ 
derable length; but, from the weakness of his 
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voice, much of his speech was inaudibFe. 
said, that although near years h4d elapsed 
. since his name had appeared on their books as a 
Proprietor of India stock, yet he had never spokett 
in that Court before. This had been occasioned 
by two causes} first, the conscioasne« of a feeble 
voice, and, still more, the consciousness of 
feeble talents, which did not enable him to say 
any thing worthy their attention; but he ap¬ 
prehended the question then before the Court, 
consisting of the proposition which his Majesty's 
Ministers were pleased to say they would recom¬ 
mend, though compressed in a very few lines, 
was yet so pregnant with circumstances, that if 
every gentleman who had delivered his opinion 
on it had continued the discussion for hours, still 
some points worthy of remark would remain. 
He had listened with great attention to the 
Gentleman who had just sat down, and who had 
thrown all the light in his power on the subject, 
and investigated it in a commercial and political 
point of view. Previous to that, however, he had 
entered into a panegyric, honourable in the high¬ 
est degree to that great Company, both in India 
and England, in every word of which he most 
perfectly concurred, being persuaded, that what¬ 
ever irregularities might have marked their first 
territorial accessions, when the Company becaim; 

K 2 
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a substantive body, they entirely ceased. From 
the time that Lord Cornwallis improved the sala¬ 
ries of the agents in India, which before that pe¬ 
riod were so small as to induce individuals to have 
recourse to illicit means of making pro6t, and in¬ 
troduced a liberal and judicious policy j from that 
time, he was convinced, the purity of the Com¬ 
pany’s Government, both at home and abroad, 
had been surpassed by none in the world. Agree¬ 
ing with the Hon. Gentleman, as he did, on those 
points, he was inclined, notwithstanding the de¬ 
tail he had gone into, to think that the conclusion 
to be deduced from them was very diflerent 
from that which he had drawn. 

Although he had not been much accustomed to 
examine the details of financial and commercial 
ineasures,yethe had not been inattentive to transac- 
tions,athome andabroad,forthelast thirty-fiveyears. 
He by no means wished to detract from the ability 
and firmness of mind displayed by ^linisters on 
the present occasion; buthe must remark, that look¬ 
ing to the liberty of exporting a certain quantity of 
goods which the Company conceded in 1733, and 
the additional facility granted by licence in 18Q2, 
the principles on which the Ministers of that day- 
acted, appeared directly opposite to the motives 
by which bis Majesty’s present Ministers seemed 
to.bp influenced; in proof of this, he would 
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read an extract form an authentic record which 
he held in his hand—[Mr. Keene here read an 
extract from d letter written in 1800, Mr, 
DundaSy to the Chairman and Deimty Chairman 
of the Court of DirectorSy in which the exdii- 
eive commercial privileges of the Company are 
advocated, and the necessity of their retaining the 
Government of the Indian Empire is strongly en¬ 
forced.] This statement, he acknowledged, had 
made a very deep impression on his mind, and 
whatever respect Ite might have for the talents of 
His Majesty^s present Ministers, he could not help 
thinking, that they had failed to invalidate these 
arguments. —— He would not follow the hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Hume) through all his com¬ 
mercial details, for there were many Proprietor, 
whose attention, he could have no doubt, had 

been drawn to them. But, though he was not 

% 

calculated to enter into those minute statements, 
yet he would be allowed to form an opinion of 
the results that might be expected from the 
change now proposed. He should be very sorry 
to alarm the country by noticing any remote or 
visionary danger, but there were some circum¬ 
stances which he felt it was his duty to state. 
That great ^mpany had very justly expatiated 
on the magniBcence of their establishments; the 
enlarged scale of their shipping ; and the bene- 
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fit the nivy liad derived from them : they had 
dWelt bn the number of jicrsons in their employ, 
aild ’varioii^ other 'pdints, of minor importance,' 
to a commercial body of men. Now, bethought 

the chahhels of trade could not be directed from 

* 

IttifnehsO a body, without producing much in-J^ 
Jiiry, and cbuld only be justified by the vital in¬ 


terests of'the' country being at stake, and a cer- 

4 

taihty that we should be benefited by the change. 

■ He said, he knew not whether it was generally 
understood that. In lime of ^r, the royal docks 
were not sufficient to repair the wear and tear of 
our fleets. Now, it was known, that, according 
to the pi^esent establishment of the India Com¬ 
pany, the River Thames was a great naval arse¬ 
nal, and, were the Company to be considered as 
a naval power, they would have a right to rank 
as the third in Europe. ITiey were calculated to 
suppTy that number of ships which the royal 
yards could not do; and they were capable of 
sending out five or six ships of the line to aid the 
royal navy. If the country were deprived of 
theSb advantages, the consequences would be 
most serious.' And, in his opinion, such would 
be the operation of the proposition which had 
been'made for grantings the outports the liberty of 
Importing frob), and exporting to, every part of 


the lridian empire. Some persons said, that if 
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the shipping was taken from one part of the c<^\iij- 
try, it would find.its way to another: .hut.thff 
ports pf Bristol and Liverpool were not qualified 
to admit such, vessels as those employed by tlve 
East-India Company—their waters would npt 
permit it. The effect then would be to destroy 
the great naval arsenal of the/Thames, without 
furnishing an equivalent. Perhaps the.petitioneis 
would not be so eager to break up that naval 
arsenal, if they knew the immense expense 
which must be,incurred to form another. He re¬ 
collected a petition being presented to the House 
of Commons, from persons interested in the for¬ 
mation of a naval arsenal, at Milford Haven- 
no part of Britain affords greater facilities f<», 
dock'yards, &c. but it was found that it would! 
be necessary to have fortifications there, and a 
garrison to defend it; and these considerations put 
an end to the project, however good in itself. 
Portsmouth and Plymouth were guarded In like 
manner^ but thenavalarsenalsof the River Thames, 
were equally serviceable, without the accumulated 
expense. These things struck him as very import¬ 
ant, and dvCidcd his opinion on the uibject. 

The petitioners from, the outports, who claim 
an unrestrained commerce, complain that the 
monopoly of the East lndia Company is ap 
encroachment on the rights and privileges uif 
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the people: Now, there was no man more in¬ 
clined to support' their rights than he was; but 
he would not be actuated by any specious rea¬ 
soning to sacrifice the interest of his country to a 
misapplication of that principle! The present 
abridgement of the right of an indiscriminate 
Indian traffic, he felt convinced was most neces¬ 
sary, and its advantages were infinitely greater 
than its inconveniences. All laws were made 
for the well-being of society; by them our natu¬ 
ral rights are, to a certain degree, restrained: 
but order and harmony are the result. They 
were all sensible of the benefits which the East- 
India Company bad poured on the nation, and, 
influenced by that knowledge, he did think it ill 
became the country to tolerate such a clamour. 

He declared that though he bad not much to do 
with commerce, and was not qualified to judge on 
affairs of that description, yet, from his own 
knowledge, it appeared to him. morally impossi¬ 
ble that the petitioners could benefit by partici¬ 
pating in the trade of the Company. The ad¬ 
vantage which the Company derived from long 
established intercourse with India, from a ma¬ 
ture experience in the manners and customs of 
the people, and from the excellence of their 
commercial arrangements, must give them an 
infinite superiority over other merchants. It was 
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hot Iris rrtterrtion to enter into jt discussion of 
moral effects which the propo-^cd alteration tvould 
•infallibly produce, and which were certainly <>f 
the utmost moment. He shovld incrclv 
that the measure,'' if aOceded to, would not bte 
less injurious to the state than to‘‘the East-Indta 
Company. The hon. tided! by 

moving the question of adjb^nflKtht, til# tlie fdi- 
lowing day. 

Mr. Jliime Sfxid, he should be glad to know, 
why his amend'ment, which was regularly second¬ 
ed. had been handed back from the chair. • 

Sir Hugh IngUs answered, that the> amend¬ 
ment moved by the honourable proprietor had 
been handed up from the chair, and the question 
was asked, * Is it seconded ?’ to which no an¬ 
swer had been returned. It was handed up when 
the honourable proprietor (Mr. Keene) was far 
fidvanced id his speech.—TTie question of ad¬ 
journment had been since moved and seconded, 
and took precedence, ' ' 

Mr. Randle Jackson z\9X.tAy that he and seve¬ 
ral gentlemen slbodt hirn had partaken ih the 
error which had occurred.—The amendment, 
when handed up, wa's Seconded by Mr. Lewin ; 
he himself, hdwevefj roqnested the honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Htime) to withheld it for a time, 
as Mr. Keene had’btfgtih'^ift sp^echr.' He-was 


f 
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desiious, among the many other claims they had 
on the favour of the public, to add those of can* 
dour and liberality, towards every party, in every 
quarter, who might conceive it proper to raise 
a voice against them. And he should have 
risen, immediately after the honourable gentle¬ 
man, to haVe answelfted him, to the best of his 
ability, and he thbught he could have answered 
him effectually, but he was anxious for every per¬ 
son who took that side of the question, to be 
courted and invited to deliver their sentiments. 
He renewed that invitation. Let every gentle¬ 
man attend in his place, and declare his senti¬ 
ments with freedom and ftankness, as that gen¬ 
tleman ^Mr. Hume) had done. He should be 
sorry if any feeling of interest could make them 
forget that they came there as British citizens, no^ 
as mere {M-oprietors of lilast India stock. He 
hoped the question of order would dot prevent a 
decision on the amendment, 

Mr. HvmCi said, he wished the amendment 
to lie on the table, for decision at a future 
time. 

Sir H, Inglis stated that it was for the Court 
to consider whether the amendment was not 
such as should now be decided ? He was sure 
It was not fit to He long on the table, with¬ 
out a decision. 'Hm honourable gentleman be- 
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gan his speech with a panegyric on the East 
India Company and their establishments; but the 
whole tenor of his observations was to destroy the 
only power the East Indj^a Company possessed to 
support those establishments. On two points 
touched by the honourable (gentleman, he should 
make a few remarks. The 

honourable gentleman 'tp* recollect, 

that Indigo formed a large'kern in the early 
establishment of the Company. They gave it up 
for the purpose of encouraging the trade in our 
American and "West Indian colonies. When 
America separated from the mother country, and 
Indigo was not giowu in the West Indies, by the 
fostering care of the Company, the Trade was re¬ 
newed in the East, and Europe was now supplied 
from India j but it was owing wholly to the exer¬ 
tions of the Company. They encouraged it, and un¬ 
der their auspices the private merchants carried it 
on. Another article or import mentioned by the 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Hume) was Cotton. 
But he had not told them how the merchants had 
fared.—Did they benefit by the importation ? No, 
they did hot j—what was imported in 1810, was 
then, in 1813, still locked up in the Company’s 
warehouses. 

After some further conversation, Mr. Keen's 
withdrew his motion of adjournment-«-the amend- 

1.2 
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jnent was ordered to lie on the table—and the 
Court, adjourned to Friday, Jad. 22. 


FRIOA^, ^JANUARY 22. 

The Coifirt-nieinbled at twelve o’clock, pursu* 
ant to adjoarnmeftt^—The proreedings of the last 
Court having been read,—1 he Chairman i^wHugh 
IngUs) staled, that the Court was met, by adjourn¬ 
ment, to take into farther consideration the papers 
recently laid before it, on the subject of the re- 
rewal of the ConipanyN charter. As Pau.ament 
would meet earlv in next iu.m th, it \/.is mobt do- 
sirable that the Coui* of Ditc. lor* should be fur¬ 
nished, before that pciiud, wi..i t.'tir decision on 
this impoitant <)uestion ; he ihi,rorou' earn>'st)y 
hoped that they would come to a dccl-.iou 
this day, Since the last meeting, he had hoa;d 
from the Earl of Buckinghamshirt' in conbecjucnce 
of something which had passed in that Court, 

on Tuesday last, fie believed the shoilcst and 

# 

best way to bring it before their notice, was to 
read the letter as part of his spqcch j indeed it 
was the only regular way in which it would come 
before that Court. [JJe here read the lelle?’, for 
Hit purport qf xvhtch vide Appmdix.] 
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Sir Uir^h T/t^lis, in continuation, declared, that 
he apprehended this letter ought not to interfere 
wiih the main debrtc. The question now be/ore 
the Court was the ojigin^^molicn, and the amend¬ 
ment, which had been moved on it. If any 


gentleman wished to spe^fc orktb^t subject'of the 
letter, an opportunity would offer betcafter. But 
really he did not see it necessary at the 
present moment. . What was stated, on a former 
occasion, by the hon. proprietor (Mr. Davis), 
had been replied to, by the noble lord, in a very 
satisfactory manner; Tnat the circumstance took 

s 

place, he did not doubt—any more than he did 
its having escaped his lordship’s memory. 

Mr. J{. Jackson said, the hon. gent. (Mr. 
Davis) was 'Very desirous to state, that the 
circumstance alluded to in his lordship’s letter, 
was not the same to which he luid referred.; 
and which was mentioned, not from any disre¬ 
spectful motive, .but as an occurrence' in which 
the interlcrcnce of- his. lordship was highly ho¬ 
nourable to his feelings. 

Mr. Robert Grant then rose, and was called 
to by the chair. There was also a general Call 
among the proprietors ypon that gentleman; he, 
however, gave way to 

Mr. DaviSf who said, that he felt very much 
obliged for the indulgence they gave him: 
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•-•lie was unwilllDg to tKm, this da), 

9 ;Qd would not tu on ihc!r tinit,, flci tin: y^' 
ticnt attention with v\hi( h ilit;) o>.u d him on 
Tuesday last, buttil ^.t tlio letter oi the noble 
lord uvmandcu an^planaiion from hin. 

Some time ago,hc^OODLendLd in the Couit,that, 
in bU iminble opint 9 P,,tbe trade to India wa^ t hen 
as open as it co^M be, l^nefioally to the public and 
serviceably to tlie Sjtatc* And his opinion was found¬ 
ed on this, that, in the last ten years of his life, he 
could have shipped through the medium of the Last 
India Company, 5000 tons more than he really 
did bh p. lie knew the act specified 3000 tons, 
but he also knew he could have gone to their 
shipping clerk, and, if he paid for the freight, 
he could have got 5000 tons additional, Know¬ 
ing that jOOO tons could thus be obtained, and 
that 5C00 were not occupied, he concluded that 
the trade was open to all good purposes. The 
answer was, the trade is oped, but the freight is 
so high that no prudent man can ship goods. 
Th'.i was what he had to contend against, and 
he adduced two instances to prove the truth of 
his opinion. If tliey had favoured him with a 
bcaiing ot three or four hours, he could have 
quoted many more. (Laughter) The proofs 
were these—last season,, at Calcutta, thirty ships 
belonging to the Company could not dispose of 
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their cnrgoes; a petition was drawn up atid 
signed by the captains of these ships, calling on 
Lord Minto to remit the customary duties. 'bse* 
cause the market was so glutted, that they couhi 
not get rid of these goods. He then went back, 
as far as he could, about 17 "yeaM* since, to the 
year 1795 j he was thert‘at'Madfds^'‘and remem¬ 
bered when the Hodnfy ai^rdH 'ilttfeisoon after 
her arrival. Lord Hobart, noKr Earl of Bucking¬ 
hamshire, found it necessary to'order her return 
to England; she had on board an investment 
amounting to .£12,000, composed of various 
articles, Manchc.stcr goods, Yorkshire cloths, 
and ShcfBeld and I’hmingham ware. The in^ 
vestment was divided into tw'o parts, 
worth of the goods being intenoed tor the Madras 
market, the remaining .£d,000 for that of Ben¬ 
gal — The quantity intended for Madras «at* 
sold } but, when the vcs!>el was ordered back to 
England, it threw the additional jC^jOOO on the 
market. Neither shop nor store-keepers would 
buy the goods. The captains strove to retail 
them ; a sort of business he did not like to wit» 
ness—for he would rather see them Commanders 
or SailorSj'than Chapmen or Haw kers. The Eart 
of Buckinghamshire, met the Captain, (Carrutber--) 
at a private party, at the house of a Mr. Chase, 

and very kindly offered to transmit his moi- 

< 0 

ncy through the Company’s treasury.. But, 





As he^ said befere* there was--no money t6 Wl 
procured.' The next scheme devised was, »• 
lottery, for the purpose of relieving the Caf^l^in 
from his difficulties. ' And he believed that a'copy 
of the vety subscription paper was then at his 
house in the connlKy^ but of this he was not sure* 
He applied^te^d^ Carruthers, however, 
on. the subject, ftD<Fi«eeived the answer read to 
the Court on Tuesday la^t.and which he again pro¬ 
duced. [See debate of Tuesday, page 10.] Speak¬ 
ing from memory, he assured the Court, on the 
honor of a gentleman, he w*as convinced the 
name of Lord Hobart stood at the head of that 


list. When hi: Lordship mentioned the case of 
Captain Hunt, be stated another circumstance in 
ibvouY of his argument; for it appeared that he 
was also distressed.—He was. m^uenced by no 
• private motive : if the trade were thrown open it 
might rather serve him j but he was desirous that 
the manufficturers of the country should not be 
misled: He was desirous that they should not be 
ruined by speculators: who, having made 


theiY experiment, and ^iled, would throw all 
the onus on the. Company, if their danger was 


not fairly described to them. . 

Sir Htigh believed the Court perfectly, 

catisfied with the explanation given by the hqn^ 


{Wdipfietor, and urged the Cour^ to proceed with 
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the debate on the subject of the amendment that 
had ibeen proposed at their last meeting.. 

Mr. Morris said, he was not prepared to speak 
at large on this occasion, but wished to be In* 
dulged with a remark^on an hon. proprietor's 
(Mr. Hume) quotation,v in ao^^rt of his argu^ 
ment, for an open trade./.He 2«|^essed to have 
quoted from Mr. Colebrook^^ that quotation, 
however, did not belong to Mr. Colebrook; it 
was extracted from. a joint production of Mr. 
Lambert and Mr. Colebrook. The former gen¬ 
tleman was one of the most speculative mer* 
chants in Calcutta j but it was not certain that 
his speculations were so successful as to attach 
any great importance to his opinion—nor did 
he think him a person to whom the Court 
should look-for a sound opinion. (Hear! hear!} 
He was certain that the exports of this coun¬ 
try could not be increased by opening the India 
trade, and that it was the grossest delusion td 
hold out such expectations. What would be the. 
result if the petitioners obtained their demand ? 
Their hopes being disappointed, would they not' 
come back to the Minister with redoubled cla^ 
mour ? Would they not exclaim, " you have been 
the aiders and abettors- of our delusionyou, 
whose justice and wisdom should have checked Aur 
career,-*your compliance has ruined us 

M 
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would they not call for a remuneration ? AVliat 
then wcluld be their new request?—“ give usspmc 
part of the China trade, we know i//at at least is 
bencfidal:”—for the-Court must be aware, that 
those obliging gentleman had ©"ffered to take that 
trade likewise out of the hands of the Company. 
The hon. gentlenVan said that reserving the China 
trade was n boon;-he'Could not sec it in that light. 
They should go to Parliament, relying on the wis¬ 
dom and equity of their cause, and on that 
alone ; and if they could not make dut that cause 
as a right, he, for his part, should disclaim the 
receiving it as a favour. 

No man could doubt that these encroachments 
would increase, if not strongly opposed, till the 
utter ruin of the Company was effected. But he 
did not believe, whatever the information of the 
hon. gentleman might be, that the M inisters were 
so steeled by the representations of the peti- 
tioners as to shut their eyes against the dictates 
of justice and policy. 

That gentleman had told them, too, with much 
say^gfroid, that they might curtail their establish¬ 
ments j but the vital interests of the country were 
so intimately interwoven with the prosperity of 
the Company, that the one could not be affected 
witl.cut irjuring the other. What was the situa¬ 
tion of India now ? Had not Lord Minto told 
them that they were williout a rival, and without 
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a fbc In that country; that all was peaceable and 
quie.t? Yet it was at this moment, i(V'beQ they 
stood on such a proud cminencei tliat they were 
called upon to make this dangerous experiment, 
which, he was convinced, could produce no pos¬ 
sible good to the petitioners,’ but would certainly 
ruin the great emporium of ^mnieice, ihc ci/jf 
of London j and every thing valuable to the 
Company, would probably fall with it. He 
spoke from the situation of this country at pre¬ 
sents and as truth, equity, justice, and sound 
])oliry were in thcjr favour, he trusted Ministers 
would be influenced by them all. 

He hoped the subject would be properly dis¬ 
cussed, and trusted they should not be told, sic 
I'olOf sicjubcot slat pio raliune vo’iuitaSy on wliidi 
principle the Earl of Uuckingham'sliirc's letter ap¬ 
peared to have been written. U he noble Lord 
seemed to think there was no alternarive; but the 
nation had an alternative, and the privileges of 
the Company must be renewed unimpaired and 
unshaken, because they were founded on the basis 
of justice and policy, and because the interests 
of the Company >vere closely interwoven with 
the essence of the constitution. Lei Ministers but 
place their unhallowed hands on one single brick 
of this vast edifice, and the whole would fall 
to tlje ground. (Hear! heart) Ignorant meq 

M 9 
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might destroy that &bnc which was reared by wis¬ 
dom ; they might pull down that building which 
it had taken ages to erect, and which had added 
to the strength and beauty of th^empire; but, 
he asked, was such ruin to be occasioned by a set 
of adventurers, who laboured under the grossest 
delusion ? For it was physically impossible^ from 
the constitution of India, that the consequences of 
opening the trade Oould’be any other |>ut ruinous. 

At what moment, too, aifd under what 
eircUmstances did they make'^this appeal? They 
made' it under the .influence of calamity and 
distress; it did not proceed from sober reflec¬ 
tion nor from the sound dictates of reason ; they 
had not argued with coolness and deliberation. 
Those who were acquainted with the nature of 
the trade with India must be aware, from its 
climate and other circumstances, that its mar¬ 
kets were continually fluctuating, and that the 
greatest losses^ were sometimes incurred. He 
would not detain the Court farther than to ob¬ 
serve, that suchj were the policy and equity of 
their claims, afid such the honor and wisdom of 
the country, that if they did not meet justice in 
orte quarter they certainly should seek for it in 
Another^ he Was one who felt disposed to place 
relUhcU upon Parliament; he looked with confl- 
to thdt decision; he knew of no corrup- 
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tion in Parliament, and he firmly confided in its 
w'r&dom for the protection of their rigt^ and 
privileges. 

Sir Hugh Inglh, addresshig himself to Mr. 
R. Grant, observed that he was sure to be 
excused for having allowed the two honorable 
proprietors to precede him. The latter gentle¬ 
man had thrown so much light on the sub¬ 
ject; his arguments had been so strong and 
convincing that he should be sorry to have pre¬ 
vented him for one moment from delivering his 
sentiments. A feeling in which he thought his 
hon. friend (Mr. Grant) must participate. 

Mr. R. Grant .—Permit rae to assure you. 
Sir, that you owed me no apology for what has 
conferred on me, in common with the rest of this 
audience, a very high gratification. I am ex¬ 
tremely happy in having given place to both the 
gentlemen who have addressed you; to one of 
them I am particularly indebted for having most 
satisfactorily explained the circumstance alluded 
to in the Earl of Buckinghamshire's letter; and 
to the other, for having confirmed, both by the 
results of reason, and from the better warrant of 
experience, those arguments on which I have 
been accustomed to lely m the decision of this 
importaiit question. — In obtiudmg myself on 
your notice fui a shott time, 1 rise chiefly for th« 
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purpose of making ^a few remarks, I was going 
to S3y on the only speech which occupied the'M- 
tention of the meeting, but which is cer- 
tainl|^the only speech on that side of the ques¬ 
tion. It will cost me some effort to make those 
Tcmarkb, which, however, I shall deliver With all 
the respect due to the hon.'gentleman (Mr. 
Hume). He was pleased, on a foimer occasion, 
to bestow on me sODje high an4*^fery undeserved 
compliments; but I should stfll less deserve those 
compliments, could I purchase his praise, or that 
of any other individual, by the sacrifice of pri¬ 
vate opinion. 

I am happy, Sir, to reflect that notwith* 
standing somp disapprobation which obtruded 
itself towards the end of the hon. gentleman’s 
able speech, he was, on the whole, heard with 
the greatest attention. I, for one, congra¬ 
tulate myself on having heard that speech, to 
which I listened with the most cordial satisfac¬ 
tion,—and, what will scarcely be believed, even 
its prolixity, if I may be allow’ed the expression 
without offence, afforded me great pleasure.— 
^ has been reported out of doors, that the pro- 
pl^ietors wished to stifle discussion, and wcic 
anxious to attain their object rathe’-by the foicc 
of t^eir wills than by the power of aigument. J, 
therefore, in the name of the proprietors, thank 
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honorable gentleman for having tried the 
experiment, how much of oppositiop,, both in 
quantity and in quality, we could endure.—I 
feel much pleasure in looking to the spirit of the 
honorable proprietor, as it will tend to enlighten 
the public mind, by proving on which side 
candour and Witness are in reality to be found. 
I.hcard the professions made by the honorable 
gentleman of the utmost fairness and liberality, 
and 1 am disposed to give him full credit for the 
sincerity of his professions — but, at the same 
time, we all know, that when the mind is deeply 
imbued with a particular subject, it is somewhat 
difficult to maintain that standard of temper, by 
which, at the outset, wc have determined to re¬ 
gulate our conduct. It is in the judgment of the 
country, on which side candour and faiincss 
arc to be found. 

The hon, gentleman' accused some mem¬ 
bers of having expressed strong feelings of in¬ 
dignation at-the domineering language used 
by his Majesty’s Ministers — But he cannot 
accuse any gentleman of having charged MU 
nisters, as he charged the Directors, at the 
very moment, tooi when they are throwiiig 
themselves on us for support in the arduous 
struggle which they have to sustain, with being 
influenced by a base and ignoble passion, for the 
patronage of the East-Iudios. {Uear! hear!) 
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He was also scvtjre oq another gentleman, fpr 
havinj^ln^ted Ignora^^ to tfie pe|[itioners from 
th^**^1 heHeve that ignorance has been 
shem'l^ thtm ^ a subject with whic'h they ne- 
cdiMd not be so well acquainted as the 
dJompany, but I hafe never ijlard any propriejtor 
say, that the nfember^ for '%|iose outpurts, by a 
most scandalous dereliction of thefr duty, were 
sworn to vote for a part^^alkr measi^re, whether 
right or wrong, (hear f hettr p 

I'he hon, gentleman Went into a**^yaricty 
of voluminous details through which I will not 
follow him, not because I would check tbis spe¬ 
cies of discussion, but because there are many 
gentlemen in this assembly better qualified for 
examining his commercial statements than f 
am. I decline followihg him, however, not 
merely because 1 am incompetent to the task, 
but because 1 think I can shew, in a very 
few sentences^ that the for greater qumber of t^p 
facts he has adduced, are either tptally, irrelevant, 
or totally inconclusive.—The hon. gentleman 


entered into a very long argument, to shew the ad¬ 
vantage enjoyed by the Americans in their inter- 

3 urse wUh India, apd (or half an hour he dilated 
oil this^^ect. Now, Sir, the advant^e w hich 
the^possess over us is admitted in the Resolution 
before the court; but the honorable gentleman 


did not say one syllabic on the only point 
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Which that resolution leaves open« the 

superiority of the Americans arises fnm^their 
commercial energy, or their neutral iminiini^*, 
(Hear ! hear !) As to the observations which he 
has made to prove that the loss of our commerce 
with the United States has been compensated by 
an increased trade to South America, it must be 
obvious to every mind, that though these argu¬ 
ments might be very appropriate, if we wer6 dis¬ 
cussing the merits of the Orders in Council, and 
the shutting-up of the trade with America, they 
are not quite so relevant when the question relates 
to the Company’s Charter and the opening of the 
trade with India. 

The hon. gentleman relying, as he ex¬ 
pressed himself, entirely upon facts, has stated^ 
that under the system of the Company a 
great increase had taken place in the trade to 
China, and this statement he has advanced with 
the view of shewing, if I understand him, that, 
under the system of the Company, the China 
trade cannot receive any increase whatever. He 
also enlarged considerably on the flourishing state 
of the indigo trade under the direction of the 
private merchants, aided by large loans from the 
Company; and the moral which he deduccil*was, 
that the indigo plantations never could hWe be^n 
brought to their present state of perfection by the 
Company, although his own s^^ments most con- 
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^hciy.ne^vei^vPpuld^Bve Vcftn 

^ im^^ptfd^WiV/wu/t.thero. j With a studiQ^jlf4e- 
predion,of iQf|ii.yj|(lual examples, .and a studji^s 
r^^^n^nd^tlon of average comput^ion^i theh^. 

favoured us with one or two isolated 
instances of adventure, on tbo pptof private tae(* 
cl|ants, tOfand from India, ^d lhistioo, with^^ 
, 9 ;t^ting the only poiit^ at all conclusive on tbejndr- 
j?ct, namely, bo^. thcjif, ^terpq^ succeeded. 
The hon. Chairman has informed ua^^that a part 
of the imports of the three last years ar^, 4 t>thu 
hour,,lying a dead weight in our warehouses. 
The hon. gentleman, though studiously throwing 
aside individual opiaion, and declaring, Uji^t^be 
would found his s^tement on nothing but fact% 
laid, with respect to one part of his subject^ the 
greatest stress on what he stated to be the opinion 
of Mr. Colebrook; which,after all, now.tnms out 
to be not the opinion of that gentleman, but of a 
person deeply^ .interested in the private trade (9 
India. With the same profession of studippsly 
abstaining from opinion, with the same reverepce 
for facts, he rttted the whole weight of his aigu- 
meat respecting.another ^sential point, 1 me^d, 
ft? possibility of preventing illicit traffic, on the 
private opinion, delivered, to himself ip.conversa- 
tlQ|^of an unnamed commissioner of the reye- 
(Jie<trf hear!) 
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I'^M^rks;' 1 '^bould mal^^ £imnar'‘o1i^^3{|Hfls 
*biihy'other |Jarts of tfte hbn.'gcAffen^ari'a'y&^ih, 
’(rhich’I hdaM- with ^thd'^ame degree of 
^ion^as’Was ^Todbced" by those ^df Which 
alf&tledj—but'I Wflt 'dtcHne the ta^k', iin this plaih 
laMltiltnpIe 'grobygivmg him alffor wfilA 
NftIUks', givlo^^ddi all he dlntend^ fbt', the tk^kn 
'tjaesiioa beftM?tii^fctAahw' in ift untouchedi^i- 
tegrity, f#The queikldn’is not, whether th‘e Afije- 
rtotft 'Wade 'inore'‘‘cheaply than the ComWny^ 
stillwhether' the Ordert in Council (Sb^fed 
Injifrioda io’the commerce’of England; nor is it, 
Whether We cahy bn thb'Todian trade at a loss 
{though I-'ubderstand that not to be now the 
fact)'; but the question before us Is: whether, 
adrhitting, for argument, ‘ that all these com- 
nierclftl ^evljb, WhiCh the bon. gentleman has des¬ 
cribed, attach to the present'system, are they not 
Well-worth incurring for thex>f avoiding 
diMe political mischiefs which form the single and 
theMreadful alternative ? (Hear / Hear 1) 

-Now, Sir, if'bn this part of the subject, I 
wanted a priim facie argamenC of great wei^t, i 
would depend upon the accobht whicb'lhe hon.' 
gentlematt'himself gavoof the politicdi^ysteM'of 
India. 'A description in colours so fiirvid that 
even I, an ardent admirer of that $)’stem, could 
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s^elf have dared to foUdvr him. Had I* left 
1 ^X 0001 At <fae moment when the hon. gcirt^ 
mao ebsciuded bis panegyric, 1 should havebeoii 
saMed that he was warmly with the Court o£ 
Ildfhctorafin this occasion. I should have thought 
that when^ ^stera had so completely answered 
all the ends for which it ww Sntended, even the 
smallest apprehension, estn- die most distant suiv 
mise, of its danger, would hoTO armed all bands 
in itit defence) that all parries would be' ready to 
guard iudi an outitution, from motb aind fOft as 
writ as ftom viaknce and plunder, froqiriKhinh 
as well as from decay, fffcar I hear ^Jl > 1 should 
have thought that a system of this nature would 
never be sacriBced/ or in the slightest degret ha* 
zarded, for any commercial experiaidot what¬ 
ever. » 

Protesting against rite neoessity oF'piadocing, 
more than primd facie arguments oa'this sub¬ 
ject, where^tlMim' arguments have dofebeenjam^ 
wered, 1 would yet cheerfully join i»Ue widioiX' 
opponents on the matter of fact. Reviewsfig<the . 
correspondence with His Majesty's m}msta3> 
wbat is the state of'the argument I The Direct 
ton say,r'|t is.impo^&lo'For the Com|Mtny to coo* 
dairtits important pobtical functions without the 
peddts of the Chioo trade, by which they are at 
pcetenf supported. ^Ministers admit this fact. 
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TlmDiitectirs thert «s9er^ tbal»>#. tfae^^Msied' 
itf^btion sUooid produoft< a> defalctftidii Wi4ai 
fimd^ the meaeore ;dil9 M 

U<«dmi^d bythimisten.' dirttCtorsaie]Bt|wds 
c6^ Co kh«w> < thot rkhnust hoTCKthal'ofieet. Hi^ 

^MinumvnC gtie a* nrague' decriaU and. ask for - 
nt^dlBeu^ido.' i Wldi^ thk 4be directoalxompljK^ 

’ aiid<*Mpp<Mt theircteC' by the roost cogent reiM? 
sdoing/tequeituigtfaatr'iitheir reasoning isstUltor' 
beset aufde; It tnaf al least have a more eapHott 
anstrer. f'^hereply of Ministers'ia^' diat we are at. 
fuklibdrtyto hunt for an expticit answet in the 
Journals^of the House, of Gomtnoiu. (Hear! 
Utar i). 

Sir, thefe' it a two>fold view of this ques^ 
tion, whidi'is very iroporfeasli First, from the 
facilities of smuggling tea under the new system, 
the proSt be^g no less than 99 per cent, on 
the sale-prices, and from the great oppor* 
tuniHes afforded by the vast range of islands, 
teemed the Eastern Archipelago, where tea can 
eadjy;be procured, the great argument is, that the 
roeoopdy of the C%iha trade will be diaken to its 
foundation, and, when that go^ tdl our establish* 
nientswiU g«) with it. Now, in thjfr doctrine, 
have the directors gone on any new ground } ^have 
they advanced any thing hitherto unknown to 
mercantile men? why. Sir, 'I>r. Adam Smith, the 
great oracle of the advocates for the extension of 
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tBride, bat who, like other emcles, u not 
iteddrMO^ ^ by his own ’priests, has e^^Iichly 
adtiUMd, »h6W'Miffieult'" it is-'Where 

exists,' boW impossible in soiftb cast>« 
gevih^raient to cbkck Urtcit' ftttflUuo «Bat 
I bavei a ^greater hufbority «fin^ than' titecaof 
iy$ gFfiat^mani for'^gr^ ^eitrt^liigr adiaHj-Wrik 
to^'be, though Ooiufide^t^ s&isMktm 
Illness. *1 have -UnC 
£gip‘ ^ars.—Look to 'what^iHU oticutA^ during'' 
that time; 'yoif^talk of **'the seiatire aWfUl ifii^ '' 
eat^o»-'o(i«ht|lstj*^ have even burning 
been iiuilicjeirt* to ctc^^'ilUok' i^Sey'Wh^^’the 
interests of mea-Wtive’ 
by the hope of grek eventual gain *' 

What were nahdttirs Called on 'to^glvo us^ 
They were called orT'-to us enptmattona 
as to those rcgulatimte;' ^t, by’^tfaklb tHfey 
intended to check-*ihe IBicit in^M$rtatk)n> of hfk 
into this cndstry,^ and-into the. other paetS'of* 
Europe ; seebifdly, by-Which they purposadr 4n > 
prevent the illicit shipment of the artioH^dn 
the Eastern-iseas.>(*> Ui\c they> done eitherb' 
No,-—they have given- you two or three eflw 
bryo mia^res, vague'lli the cxtrenM, which do»' 
noL only points to which th^ ought to - 

haivei been directed.—Regulations are' vaguely 
propooed to check illicit 'tFaffic when the private 
traders come inlo parlicufftr ports ip this country; 
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is tp prev«;Qt tbeiaa.fi»ai.ruaQlngjto iomw 
ivm^e poiats aloo^ the shores. o£ 

^tisnd } But, besides, it is a most impottmi 
caaiideration, that. if the illicit shipment ,o£. 
the * cof^oaodit^otn^y 'P^^ce abroad^ 

itfiii(Mise1e» tO'fUUt .of. preventing it« ia this 
coiW^yf^fQr «HP(te engaged in it will then fiiMl 
‘ilfR^uimd SqrmouDt every, diffioulty^i 

Np^v sthat have-ffiupike^ .said on this pactipx 
cnlas^jpt^?. J caoqo0od in the B^rl of Buok^ 
iogbll5sb»t*8i letter^laay thing oa-the suhgcct,' 

allusiqit' to ** tbsr extens}on;i-of the' 
njahifefiW«(ctf!«)!(,Vh»t..thCfi -if a*maftifest ? As 
fhrtas I. ui»le(M»d. thf mgttbr, h is a {document 
stating theestg^iaod. ladia^.ef anships to which 
documytf^ however, it.isi^BS^^al that it shall be 

liy- th^ .CustOto-House established; 
OI^ the oMsi^^ideot, at the port or ports. 
\^re thd,j^ipm^t Is.nK^e^-^biow.the Eastern 
ArcbipelBgotOontains aivast extent* :^<,eoast; for 
itOQQhtuilr^l'had almost saidi a countless number 
ofr.idunds, some of which are larger than Great 
.Britath itself. I'kw marty Custost^ Hoases are^ 
there? what Brltidi Consuls are ei^al;msked in those 
ports? An extessloo of the'n^anifest,^,pEi! Do 
AlinUtqrs.intend- to fringe the whole^ceast^ of 
those islands with' commercial stations and re>. 
veuue. pSiicrs? Jfsuch.a proposition weret 





niAdftft) 1h«tis fts t i m ts n ^ Acc wooU otCa^tfd 
them to smile } but ^ Wjr thfttihey tfe goilty of 
infiUHelf gft^r'OKtmvogiixie, wheo, without &nf 
gttflfds. Without uny securities of this kiud, they 
MWobout to hazard the lUia of’UtIrifiter gmat 
establnhinents i when would abandWiM^ 
keys of this great trade td' ^ri^e ad <^entU^ Bt s < 
' Vlinly flattering thetaselvM tb^'iome un Itii d Wh 
yet<to-be<devised remei^t o0IM*)firiltaie drdpjMd 
from the clouds, some lucky Aicai^t'df a future 
'hoUfi wUi onitble them to steel thdie Ud 9 addfrere 
against ^Ihe powerful and combined I lifl M fecc ^f 
strong temptation sud lavish op^loftiariry. ' 
As a last cotisofctibB^ lilthbt^ assure us that,* 
if any defalcatiottf'i^uld take'plaho fn the re^ 
-venue, they interested ’31 hjceting 

them, and will Nfflbrd ivery gAistanod tO 'l^ore 
out dilapidated aflhird^’ TtMlieVe SI mUst 

I think of any-.Mtwf 'peoons, hbdored with ^the 
royal confl^^,'who w^oidd not. Id SQch u'Oa^O, 
do their utiflOst to assist hs heart 'and baudl 
my belief is, that it witl tbeb be tdb late; 
is wo answer to fiasi to say, that they are'tNi^*^kb 
have tbe WiU to^d'us^' whenitny argument^ 
they at^ nOt W 'have the power. < This^ Ja 
the ,^reli!flf of their prOposttioQ; thht>-they 
ntr'evl^'in tbe gross, and* promise^'us reme- 
dietitf' detail. They^ggest a mcastMhlwhere all 
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r^f9S/,9minou6 to 
i^pire at large, 
urged by the ad- 
SS^lljot expregs my 
^ cif ^ been-;treated 
il^^^^*«K8(IWient devised 

of the 
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hav«r<All th^ pHio^.i all their 

^^d all ,attentio|i b^n directed j but ai 

length,, time, chf^cc, opportunity, and industry* 
combined^ b^ve fonped that establishment which 
the^^cnourable geotlemaa. has described ^s so 
profuse p^vantages, A.fii^fepdly, harmless, |uid 
peaceable connection ha# been settled between 
two nations, one of thfcn- the most, adrentur^i^ 
the other the most timid /and' pyjnUanimous on 
dlie face of the earth.' It is what«the^phUo8o* 
phers and sagea of old would haye • deli^b;^ to 
see~-^ perfect equilibrium between presundpg 
strength and unresisting weaki^s>'9~(^ear / 
Hear /) Now, sh^l, we be told.thgt^^is system 
cannot be endangered.by throwing^additional 
weight into one of the scale ?, ^all we be 
told that no danger c^ acerqe from„ipuodating 
the East with adventurers,'who, irom the .manner 
in whicli they will go, out, cannot by possibility 
be bound by the specific,regulations now in 
force ? Does not the. burden of proof here, lip 
on our opponents? ,j 

What are the argumpnts by which wc ate ippt 
on the other side ? We .pre, in the first place, 
told, that, we libel the Cb^^ter of, tbq,private 
Britifih merchant, in supposing*' bira , capa¬ 
ble insolence and oppression. And, with this 
topic’ of defence, is mixpdone of rep^iipinntjon t 
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for an injtuious and* c6ittufi(^!!d)U depi>Vtlkent, it 
is said, » less to be'^3Cpe£ted'iroA9'ilie^[iii'ivate 
merchant, whose inteidst enjoin^ obii^i^dt^hss 
and civihty towards die Customers, than 'fiBfh the 
agents of a magnificent bbd Imperial Company. ^ 

To take first’ the- a^ment of recrimination, I 
have only iriet with'bne attempt, to found it on 
a basis of ^bt. This is lo a periodical publibation, 
well knOwn fbt its abAfty and abusiveness^the 
^inburgh ReView.--~Thc document relied on is 
a pa^ Written by Sir Philip Francis, then a 
member of the* government of India, in 1783, 
describing certaih disorders whibh had recently ta¬ 
ken place i disorders/nd# Eradicated, and for the 
very purpose of eradicating which, that gentleman 
wrote thepaper in question. Why, Sir, this argu¬ 
ment li^'bom thirty years too late. We ate told 
that a! new system must be introduced in 1S13, 
in consequencE of a necessity subsisting hi ]780. 
With just as much pertinence, might the author 
have'asserted, that this country was now in the 
utmost commotion,—that this metropolis was in a 
siate of riot and confusion, that its houses were 
in flames, and its streets in arms,' and, as a proof 
of all this, have refEfred to the aelf-same'petiodof 
1780.— Hear!) 

But it is said, that we libel the charneWr of the 
British merchant! Who/ Sir, libelled that cha 
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facter? or whete U Mi!h'«?«Ufidet« Jess 
to be foundithan in tlto htoft of tbie ^toat Wtvh 
pofis motropoliS) of which maf be said, ud 
id a higher sense, what was once said cdncerdiog^ 
Tyre of old, ** Iler.mefchants are ponces, and 
her traS^rs the honorabie of the earth’*--«Ilo> 
norable, wnh better titles than those of rank ;-«• 
princes, because, ennoblhl^^priiioely wealth 
princely Hberaltty.—^aar/^ I am con¬ 
vinced that the outports'possess 'theiir fuH share -of 
this valuable character; 1 am not, hotoever, 
libelling thatrdiaracter, but tbefevefse, when I 
say, that the respected and respectable persons 
in question, are net sample of toe sort of 
traders who would go out to our possessions in the 
East, in the event, of an open tradd •, attll less, 
of those low agents and advedturen who might 
throng thither for purposes difiRaent frokn 
those contensplatod by toe toir merchaRt. Am 1 
not borne out in this Statement by toe history of 
India itself? Are toere a more respectable elate 
of men than the present body of private toto* 
chants residing under theCoropany’sGoveranAot? 
—and }et is there hny toing more true, than that 
$n the toip pf Laid'' Clive, persons 'holding the 
satn^ situation, being less checked tbto aow, 
r^tnoVed horn public opinion at home, and ex- 
pdsed to the strongest temptations tbd| caa act40d 
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luin&n pa69ton or infirmitf, w«i« guU^ of tbc 
grossest oppressiMis towards the tmlwps f 'I^ere 
u another fact still roore strong, and whi^il^ 
£uther illustrates my argument. Can any thing 
he more certain than many persons conneetdd 

with die slave trade> in this country, i^ere most 
uAtmpeachahly humane, upright, and honorable ? 
aad, on the other band, can any thing be more 
certain, than that the loutef order of traders em* 
barkod in that traffic* were guilty of excesses, at 
which not only their principals at home, but at 
which human nature itself would have shuddered? 
{Hear! ffeurJJ .1 do not mean to say that I un~ 
deiBtand the secrets of that trade so well as some 
of our biaiidfc the outports 5 but I do say, tbe 
historytof diat trade is « si^l warning to all 
geoeretipDS, a- s^pal warning .to us, that we 
should not, wkh these hiots before our eyes, out 
of'iespect tp the r valued .chameter of a British 
meifchant, oampliment away tbe ease and happi« 
ness of 10 many luilUops of our defenceless fellow 
emituices in a distant country. 

These are not the points, howeyer, toudied 
•ou by His X^jesty*s Mmisteis. lisayi touched 
because all t^ir atterQp$8,at ,am^rs are 
loere bo^Sr^>^limpses, not vleBr8,,)0f ^gU’ 
aaCnts* (Hear i ffefkr!) are told by the 
*£8x1 of Buckioghtnisbine, that our objeptiAn* 
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arising from the danger to be apprehended by 
the influx of Europeans to India, comes too late; 
because the export trade which, as he seems to in¬ 
sinuate, we have conceded, will do all the mischief 
that wc contemplate, and lhat'we have therefore 
no right to make that apprehension a ground of 

4 

objection to the allowance of a free import trade. 
Now, sir, it is rather more than I know that 
we have conceded the export trade. {Hear!) 

If wc have said little about it, the reason is, 
because it is of infinitely less importance than the 
other part of the question at issue. Bot mark 
their consistency. Ministers intimate, that we 
have conceded every.thing by our supposed con¬ 
cession of the export trade; yet they acquiesce 
in the assertions of the outports, who contend, 
that the mere concession of the export trade will 
not sepd out a single. additional ship or man. 
Thus our having conceded every thing is made 
an argument for our yielding to a fresh applica¬ 
tion, although it is on the very nullity of that 
concession, that the fresh applicatioil is founded. 
(Hear ! Hear!) 

The hon. proprietor used rather a different 
line of argument. He contended that the num¬ 
bers who’would go out to India must ncces- 
^rily be bounded, because no man would pro¬ 
ceed there, who was not actuated by the' hope of 
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proBt. Now, I confess, I must have been in one 
continued dream, through his whole speech, if 
the effect of nine in ten of his arguments, I be¬ 
lieve I might say, the tenor of nine in ten of his 
propositions, was not to prove, that the hopes of 
profit in this trade, could not be calculated j that 
they were, indeed, unbounded. If, tlicrcfore, I 
• am. to accept It on his authority, that the hope of 
profit would be the measure of the number who 
would proceed to India j and if I am also to ac¬ 
cept it on his authority, tliat the hope of profit 
is unbounded; then I have his own authority 
for stating, that the number of persons who 
would go out would also be unbounded. (Hear ! 
Hear 1) 

Tlic last reliance of the hon. gentleman was on 
the regulations of the local governments of India. 
On this subject 1 did intend to have made some 
observations. But the exhausting demand which 
I have made on the patience of the Court, renders 
it necessary that I should confine myself to one 
or two cardinal points. The hon. gentleman ap¬ 
pears to have been guilty of a great mistake, in 
thinking, that because the balance of the Indian 
empire is perfect no\y, it w'ould also be perfect after 
so essential an alteration had been made, as that 
which he recommends; though, according .to, hi* 
own idea, so considerable a change must^be'cf- 
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fected as would infallibly destroy the balance, by 
the accession of strength and numbers to one 
side. If, Sir, I even admitted the hon. gentle¬ 
man’s speculative argument, I would not allow 
his practical conclusion. 1 would not allow, be¬ 
cause the government of India is a model of al¬ 
most invulnerable excellence, that, therefore, we 
should put it to every stress and strain which it 
can possibly bear. From the merest tool of the 
lowest mechanic, to those great moral engines 
which are wielded by legislators and governments, 
It is the universal rule to spare that which is good 
as much as possible. I give the hon. gen¬ 
tleman credit for his wish to state every thing 
fairly, but, in point of fact, he has fallen into 
inaccuracies. When he called the attention of the 
Court to the police establishment of India, did he 
consider that the Indian empire is half r.s large 
as Europe ? Did he recollect, that, within the 
range of the Company’s dominions, there are two 
OF three thousand miles of coast f And, can he sup¬ 
pose that the Chokees placed in different and dis¬ 
persed stations, throughout those immense territo¬ 
ries, can effectually interfere to prevent the inter¬ 
course of individuals, when the motives that incite 
them shall be so excessively increased ^ 1 shall 
indeed deprecate the time, w'hen our safety in 
that region, is owing to 150,000 troops, not above 
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"0,000 of whom, according to the hon, gentle¬ 
man’s statement, are British subjects. . 

But instead of discussing at length this 
question, I will concede to the hon. gentle¬ 
man all that he asks.—I will concede that what 
is now otFcred, and what may be done, will answer 
every purpose of averting the abuses to be ap¬ 
prehended from the free e69ux of Europeans. 1 
will concede that the private merchants, im- 
moveably stationed, at different points, will act 
with the' utmost discretion and decorum, I 
will concede all this, and what follows? AVliy, 
you will be plunged in a new controversy, pre¬ 
cisely like that, only somewhat worse, in which 
you are engaged at present. These adventurers will 
return tO this country, and to Parliament, com¬ 
plaining, (probably with the greatest truth) that 
their speculations have failed. They will lay the 
blame of that failure on the still remaining res¬ 
trictions, and will demand a further relaxation, 
on the abused ground of British liberty, and com¬ 
mercial right. You will again have the Ministers 
inviting you to frank and friendly discussion, only 
to close that discussion again, the moment that 
they find themselves out-argued — (Applarntf), 
Again, the adventurers will say to Ministeis, 
“ Give us this, for you have hitlicrto given 
us nothing j” and Ministers will turn round upon 
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US and say, “ Give them this, for you have already 
given them all.” 

One remark of the honourable gentleman de¬ 
serves particular notice—■“ Why,” said he, will 
you not permit these persons to t'y their hands at 
the open trade ?” This argument I have been sur¬ 
prised to find advanced by persons possessed of 
great political knowledge; but they ought to 
consider what it is that they propose. Do they re¬ 
member that it is a political experiment which 
they are about to make ? Do they consider that 
they are about to act on a living subject? 1 should 
have thought that the disastrous history of Europe, 
for the last twenty years, had read us a sufficient 
lesson on the danger of such experiments. I should 
have thought that such doctrines had been swept 
away in the carnage which they themselves occa¬ 
sioned. There was a time, Sir, when revolutionary 
France was desirous of bestowing upon ihis coun¬ 
try a better constitution than that under which we 
live; Why did you not permit her to try her 
hand for a short time ^•^[Laughier^ and Hear ! 
hear /) Why did you not let those monsters 
loose upon our shores for a few years, as a 
mere experiment, on condition that they should 
be muzzled again, if they devoured you too fast ? 
{Loud applause^ ajid langhler,) llicre is, at this 
moment, a being on the other side of the water. 
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who has presumed to intimate, tliat he could fur¬ 
nish you with a belter system of government than 
that anonialous compound of oligarchy and demo¬ 
cracy, which you are apt to I'al! down and worship. 
Why will you not consent to let him try the expe¬ 
riment for a few years ? I pledge myself that you 
will find him perfectly wiiliiig to be taken ou 
y[yd\.^{Ai)plaii3e.) Or if you are determined to 
try the particular experiment under consideration, 
be content with that part of it which will aflcct tlie 
constitution of this country, and leave untouchfed 
the constitution of India. Confer on your mi¬ 
nisters an amount of patronage equivalent to that 
of India. Try how your liberties will thrive under 
an arrangement, whicl'. sliall c onslgn to the Cabi¬ 
net the command ot nineteen oul of twenty votes 
in Parliament. But do not involve tlic inhabit¬ 
ants of Ilinciostan in jour speculation j do not 
make them partners la llie hazard. Do not pur¬ 
chase your ruin with their’s, when you may be 
ruined for nothing.— {Laughter, end epphr >■:’.) 

Sir, the honourable Gentleman has told us that 
he would recommend indemnity lor ail those per¬ 
sons in the employ of the Compauy, v/no might be 
affected by the change. I behove lie \vould even 
have them pensioned for life, if this were the 
question before the Court, I should merely iuai- 
nuatc, that, while we have the assurance of the 
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hoh. gentleman, that he would give this advice to 
iClinisters, and I doubt it not, we have not even a 
hint from Ministers, that they will take the ad- 
vic6 when given.— {Applattse.) Nor should I 
greatly blame the unhappy persons, whose 
interests would be sacrificed, if, in the con¬ 
templation of a change so fearfully mena¬ 
cing their nearest interests, they were to ask 
for some more solid seccirity than the good 
wishes, however fervent, of the hon. gentleman. 
My object, however, ‘in adverting to this point, 
is somewhat different. It may perhaps be prac¬ 
ticable to indemnify the individuals in the em¬ 
ploy of the Company; but if the experiment be¬ 
fore us should carry ruin to the heart, of the Indo- 
British constitution, how, let me ask,-will you 
indemnify the natives of Ilindostao ? With what 
provisions for iheir relief will you crowd your 
statute-book ? What reparation will you find in 
your pension-list for the ruined hopes and lost 
tranquiliity of fifty or sixty millions of men ? 
From what exchequer, from wluit financial fund, 
from hat commercial gains, will you extract a 
remedy for tljc broken heart of an empire ? I 
would not wish to conjure up imaginary terrors, 
or to shake in the eyes of ministers fancied 
alarms;—-but I am sure I speak a language con¬ 
sonant with all that has been taught us by the 
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greatest masters of political wisdom, the deepest 
proficients in the history of man, when I say, 
that if the constitution of India should suffer the 
ruin which we apprehend, it will be easier for 
tlie Oritish legislature to cover the w’holc face of- 
that immense territory with their statutes of 
bounty and of indemnity, than to sow there again 
the seeds of that peace, order, social comfort, 
and political security, which will have been to¬ 
tally cruslicd and destioycd. (Hear ! hear !) On 
these grounds 1 give my most sincere approba- 

4 

ticn to the solid and convincing arguments made 
use of by the Court of Directors. And, not¬ 
withstanding the ingenuity of the hon. gentleman 
(Mr. lJume), I hope that t!je Court of Proprie¬ 
tors will fed, and I doubt not they will, with 
an unanimity worthy llic care and attention 
which they have bestowed on subjects of this 
nature, at former periods, and to which these 
walls can testify, the necessity of supporting their 
Directors, and of negativing the amendment be¬ 
fore them.”— speech was received ivilh the 
viost animated apptause.\ 

Mr» Harris (of Reading) observed, that he 
felt it required no common share of hardihood 
for a stranger, like himself, to address this Court, 
and, more especially, after the very able and clo- 
rpicnt speech delivered by the hon, proprietor 
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(Mr. Orant) on the other side of the room. As 
he neither had nor could have any particular 
knowledge upon this subject, except what-’^- 
curred from conversation and reading, he re< 
quested indulgence on the present oexasion, as 
he had intended, though the hour was late at 
which the former debate had closed, to have of¬ 
fered a few observations on the speech of the 
hon. member on his right hand (Mr. Hume). 

He should have said, that however ingenious his 
remarks, however elaborate his statements, they 
were not at all relevant to the question. He 
should have said, and he begged leave to say 
now, that these observations would have been 
much more applicable to a meeting of merchants 
£t Liverpool or Bristol, than to one com^^osed of 
proprietors of East-India stock—-for if they were 
foilov.‘ed up, they would go to the entire aban¬ 
donment ot the trade of the Compatiy. It did 
seem to him that the arguments went to give the 
whole trade to the private trader, because be 
(Mr. I lame) slated, that the trade to India at 
large had not been a gaining one to the Company, 
In lookiivg to the correspondence between 
the Court of Directors and the Board of Con¬ 
trol, he was struck with the ability which was 
ciispla5'ed by their own executive body, and he 
took a very different view, of tlie letter from the 
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Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the 13th Ja- 
nuarVi 1809, from that of the hon. gentleman; 
thatTfetter was the key-stone on which the whole 
negociation turned. It appeared to him that 
the rights of the Company were there so clearly 
stated and explained, as to do away every 
ground of opposition. He could not agree that 
the Directors were only successful on the military 
part of tlic argument j their statements on the 
subject of commerce were as well founded as 
those which related to the military establishment. 
In looking at the subsequent correspondence, his 
opinion was still more strengthened. His senti¬ 
ments were those of an honest individual, unin¬ 
fluenced by any sordid motive, his immediate 
interests being so small, that if he did not con¬ 
sider this a question which involved the best rights 
of the country, as well as of the propiictors ; he 
should not have stepped across Lcadenhall Street 
to have attended the meeting. (Hear I hear!) 
But he thought that the interests cf the Com¬ 
pany and of the SlatjC had gone on so well to¬ 
gether, and were so strongly connected, that 
they could not be divided without endangering the 
safety of both. At least the idea of such a se¬ 
paration ought not at this day to be entertained. 

The letter to which he had alluded appeared to. 
have produced its proper effect bn the mind of the 
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Board of Control} for, frooi the reasoning-inthat 
letter, and the subsequent :6orrespondenGc, Go¬ 
vern cnent at that time seemed to have arrived at this 
conclusion, or nearly so~-that it was prudent and 
proper to confine lire import exclusively to the 
port of Tendon, although they expressed their 
opinion that the export trade ought to be extend¬ 
ed to the outports. lie vt'as not surprised that 
this conclusion was come to by the late president 
of the Board of Control, because the wisdom of 
the father upon these points might be supposed 
to have descended upon the soij. And he could 
have wished that that right hon. gentleman had 
continued in the ofiice of president till these im¬ 
portant points were settled, for, since the period 
of his having quitted that situation, it seemed that 
Ministers had been so assailed by applications 
from the outports, that they had seen reason to 
form adiiTerentand new opinion. 

Tl)e Company had therefore arrived at a most 
important juncture, and it was absolutely neces¬ 
sary that a decision should be made, without de¬ 
lay, instead of protracting the discussion, as advised 


by the hon. gentlenran (Mr. Hume). ITiere isnp 
time to lo;.c; the Charter is nearly expiring,-or, as 
a great city orator ^id at a meeting fora different 


purppse yesterday, ** the lease is almost out.” 'Willi 
respect to the right which the Company had ot 
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trading fo India, it appeared to him from long 
Established enjoyment they had, if riot an abso¬ 
lute, at least what amounted to a moral right, to 
that privilege. It had been the custom to separate 
the political part of this question from the commer¬ 
cial : it had been said by the hon. gentleman, that 
It was better so to do, arid that the trade to India 
tnight be permitted without endangering their po¬ 
litical safety. He was of a different opinion, and 
could support • himself by quotations from the 
greatest statesmen.—The hon. gentleman had for¬ 
tified his opinions'by the sentiments held by dif¬ 
ferent merchants on the subject j and by the 
opinions of a gentleman in the Direction (Mr. 
Bebh)i who was said to have made similar state¬ 
ments before the House of Commons. But if 
such were the fact, the hon. Director must have 
since found reason to change his mind, for he 
observed in one of the letters to the Board of 
Control, it was stated, that the approbation of 
the conduct of the Committee of Correspondence, 
in the 'late negociation, was signed by every in¬ 
dividual Director. {Hear !) Individual opinion 
was sometimes of great consequence, and he hap¬ 
pened lately to converse with a foreigner of some 
distinction, an officer of rank at present on hi* 
parole j as he knew him to have been in India, 
it was natural for him to inquire his sentiments 
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on the question, and the following were his 
wordsSir, I have lived and served in India 
twenty years, I have seen the principal seats of the 
Company’s commerce, and my opinion is this— 
that if your trade is opened to the outports, as is 
now sought, the. India Company will be ruined.” 

After such an eloquent and able speech as that 
deliv'cred by the hon. gentleman on the other side 
of the room : it would be taking up lime unne¬ 
cessarily, were he to go generally into the ques¬ 
tion, he should therefore add a very few obser¬ 
vations. It was asked by the hon. Proprietor 
(Mr. Hume) what had become of a considerable 
part of the proHts of the China trade for a num¬ 
ber of years past? He should be told that 
these profits, and much more than these, had been 
expended in East-India Conquests, not for the 
benefit of the Company, but for that of the Na¬ 
tion ; not for the interests of the Proprietors, but 
for the aggrandizement of the Country. [Hear /) 
I'hey were expended to dislodge from the Con¬ 
tinent of India, and the Islands of the Eastern 
Seas, that man, who had been endeavouring to 
overturn all the existing establishments of Europe 
and of the world. Their valuable rights, there¬ 
fore, although they were now proudly demanded 
Vy the merchants of the outports, should not be 
given up. They demanded, not a liberty to trade 
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to India, but to proceed to every part of our 
possessions, and to return to their variousi^pprts. 

They asked for this, not as a boon, which had been 

• ^ * 

made the foundation of.some of the petitions to 
the House of Commons, but they demanded it as 
aright, inseparable from the character of British 
merchants, who ought to be permitted freely to 
. trade to every quarter of the globe. He feared he 
was trespassing on their time and patience, but it 
arose from his local situation, in consequence o£ 
which he had rarely attended the debates in that 
room. Another part of the surplus arising from 
the trade to China had been laid out in procuring 
some important articles of commerce, with 
which, but for the inter\'ention of the Company, 
England could not be supplied. He had docu¬ 
ments on this subject, but would not trouble the 
Court with, reading them j and he concluded by 
recommending a continuance of the system of 
wisdom and firmness by which the discussions 
with the Board of Control had been hitherto car* 
ried on. The support he could give the Com¬ 
pany was very feeble, but even the support of 
an individual was sometimes important. 

Impe^ stated, that, as a friend to the East- 
India,Company and to the system of Mr. Pitt, 
which had been carried on with so much happii- 
ness and success for the last thirty years, he was 
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glad that the statement of the hon. Proprietor 
(Mr. Htme); however prolix, had been heard by 
the Court with so much patience and attention. 
Without any knowledge of the private history or 
connections of that gentleman, he was sure he 
could not be very far wrong in considering his 
speech as the speech of the £arl of Buckingham- 
shire. 

Mr. ^fone spoke to order—He never saw the 
Earl of Buckinghamshire in his life—^he never 
heard from him. Therefore it was wrong to 
throw out such an insinuation. 

Mr. Impeif resumed, by begging the hon. pro- 
prletorV pardon j he meant npt to give him of¬ 
fence. However, whether the speech delivered 
by him was that of Lord Buckinghamshire or 
not, was very immaterial,—certainly he stood up 
in the court as the advocate of that noble Lord—- 
and his speeches were of such a stamp ds evidently 
bore his image and superscription,— {Hear! hear!) 
Mr, impey continued by stating that the hon. 
gentleman mistook him, if he imagined that 
he intended to throw any slur upon him; far 
from it. The Earl of Buckinghamshire and the 
East-India‘^Company were at the bar of the 
public,—that bar was at present the court of 
proprietors, and it was right that the arguments 
•f each party should be patiently beard.— 


t 
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great deal of praise was dup Jo the hoij, gentler 
plan, for the n^ass of facts h,a bad detailed, 
the irjgenuUy with which he strove tp apply thep^ 
to the question j—he hoped that speech would bp 
published and distributed among all those Ukely 
to take a part in the decision of this question j 
he was sure it would do more service to 
the interests of the India Copipany, thap the 
best efforts of its most strenuous, (i4vor 
cates. For if that gentleman, with all his inr 
dustry and talents, copld find no better argument? 
for opening the trade to the outpprts, a demand 
with which, if the Compatiy did not c.q^ply, the 
Qovernipent of India was threatened to be t»kcp 
from their hapds—if he could furnish po fetter ?,r- 
guments than those whiph he had advanced, tjicp 
the cause of the Government was weak jndeed j 
—he thought theDirectors might go to Parliapient* 
firmly depending on the justice of their claimf, 
the effect of that speech, and the reasoning 
which they adduced in their correspondence.— 
Of that speech which lasted upwards of three 
hours, not one thirtieth part indeed had applied 
to the subject, and while they might admit and 
rely on those statements in it, which had tended 
to prove the wisdopi and ability of the Conif 
pany’s Government—he besought th?m not toh^ 
led a^Yny by the wanderings pf that hon. gently* 
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man fFOm the real question before them. The 
questibh was not whether the tVide ^ould he open 
to the private merchants, ftbough that was‘a most 
important subject) to which the greater part of 
the fa6ts adduced by tlie hon. gentleman applied, 
•~that question having been given up in his 
opinion, by the Court of Direbtors last year- 
Neither was it whether the merchants and manu¬ 
facturers should be allowed to carry their manu¬ 
factures from the outports to India j for that also 
had been arranged} but the question was,' first, 
whether the whole Import trade from India, which 
for two hundred years had come exclusively to 
the port of London, should be permitted to every 
other part of the country and secondly, whe¬ 
ther if they did not comply with this demand, the 
Government of India should be taken out of their 
hands; for that was the alternative held out by the 
Earl of Buckinghamshire, unless they agreed to 
the proposed measure. 

The hon. gentleman who moved the amend¬ 
ment, had complained that the Court of Directors 
had advanced nothing but opinions, and in an¬ 
swer to them, he had brought forward an immense 
body of facts, to which he had but one objection—- 
that they were not relevant to the question. But 
the honorable gentleman need look no further than 
the motto of Tristfanj Shandy, to find that it is not 
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facts but opinions wbu^h produce al!-the troubles 
of mankind. The C9urt.of pi/^ptors did, not,argue 
with Government as to fa^ts, but ^bout,c^ioion^ 
—They say, if certain measures are pursued, we 
think they will produce ruin to the CompaT>y, and 
Government are of opinion they can provide some 
legislative acts (they do not tell us what) to pre¬ 
vent it. There is a difference op fundamental 
‘principles, and if all the commercial facts from the 
. beginning of the world to this time were collect¬ 
ed together, they cannot bear upon the question. 

If the Court were called on, at this time, to 

* » * 

decide on any less important subject, he perhaps 
should not have thought it necessary to request 
their attention. But from the papers before them, 
it appeared that their very existence was at stake 
-"-the citadel of their strength was besieged, and 
the garrison was called upon to surrender at dLv*, 
cretion. {Hear ! hear I) The letter of the Direc¬ 
tors was not, as the hon. gentleman called it, a dc-. 


fiance to Government, but a manly and fair state* 
ment of the Company’s ^ntiinents. Tire q^uestion 
was, whether they shall desert their Directors at this 


moment, oc unite w\th one heart and one mind 


to support them through the struggle in which; 
they are engaged?.^ We are told, that all which is, 
dear to us is at stakq>the question is then,!)hall w9, 
give up all that is ^valuable to us, or make e.\er», 
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pr&po/tion^ rtf tfce ^n^ers w9fh Which We 
are (hreftfen^d^- 

Wefc -at all necessary to rmise the feel¬ 
ing of the court of propiietans, the eloquence 
of' fhd' holt, gentleman (Mr. JR, Grant,) who 
preceded him. Would bi perfectly sufficients 
BtiV He did not think; it waa neceStory j every one 
xntiit f^el thO crisis and be sensible that we werO 
called Upon to act in self-defence. All, he wai 
idre. With onedxccption, were willing to coincide 
ih fhft propriety of the Resolution r but it was iiJii 
pOrtant that thdy should be agisted to support it by 
the' ^ood wishes of an enlightehed public, and 
iKSt by the ciftdid and explicit, statement of their 
ckstt they should so infiuence the members of both. 

s 

Houses of Parliament, as to obtain a verdict id 
their ftvour. {Heat ! hear t) 

If was not e very enemy of the East-India Com-, 
pahyiwho was Stf liberal as the hon; genj^emanwho 
has moted'this amendment $ it was not, every ene^ 
inywho would indulge'inf such puiegy tics'on that 
which he oppose^.-^Wd5 it possible for any man t6 
staiid up in thit Court and pronounce such afn' eu- 
logium on the Indian Oovemmeht, without per• 
ceivingf hoW Ard how wicked any Ministfcf 
rhitet be, Wh6 Wdi^'etideav^r to overthrow such 
dd Admirable fot mere speculative cornnYef- 

tialidVspitafgttf There Was ad ancierif apblogue—^ 
the contention between the diffierent members of 
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the body and the bcH.y, trhich he^jthpugh^ suitaWc 

4 

to the present subject. The enemtes of thip Com' 
pany had stated that they untamed \ji a^.state of 
apathy in LeadenhalUstre^, leceiving the wealth 
which the East pours in upo.n them, and making; 
no exertions for the general benefit; this accusa-, 
tion was must unfounded. ^ For if the matter be 
• investigated} the East*India Company would,be 
found disseminating her wealth abroad—encou- 
taging the industry of the East, and extending 
thither the blessings of a beneficent Government^, 
(Hear! heart) Nor are the manufacturers at home 
Jess obliged t.o them, for if there is any manufacture 
which is suited to the £ast*Indies, they are in tbo 
habit of exporting it even at a loss. And, if, on 
the other band, any articles of the East are con> 
aidered fit for their use, they are carefully select¬ 
ed and imported for their benefit. The wealth 
of that gre^ Company had been directed through, * 
various channels to the public good, atnd if the 
country had been able to make a stand against 
its united enemies, it was in a great degree owing 
to the support and assistance derived from that 
immense establishment. (Hear ! hear !J 

The question was- two-fold, commercial and 
poUticalj thp commerce of the East, was certainly 
of great importance to thU country, for it con¬ 
tributed between four rtnd five inillioni annually 
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to'Ae Exfchequ^. But if compared with the po¬ 
etical part of the subject, ifbecame a mef6 trifle. 
Bolitic&lly considered, the'questidn tiot only af¬ 
fected'happiness of our "subjects in India, 
and the stability of our empire there j but the 
Jitability of the British Constitution, under which 
we have so long lived prosperouaand happy.—In 
Stating this question, the first proposition he should 
lay down. Was almost considered as a political 
axiom, and supported by the greatest statesman 
of bur time,—that it was impossible to transfer 


^e government Of India into the hands of His 
Majesty V Ministers, without a dangerous increase 
me power of the Crown, and hazard to the 
h^ance of our own Constitution. This proposition 


Was laid down by Mr. Pitt, in 1784, and-onthat 


doctrine he founded the 'system which has since 
been acted on for the benefit of both conntries. 


So convinced was he of its advantages, that in 
1793, after An esrperience of nine years, he re¬ 
newed the Company’s Charter for twenty years, 
on the same foundation. Prom this principle, ho 
and those who acted with' him, never swerved, 
and the late Xord Melville, at an advanced pe¬ 
riod of his political life, in a letter to the Directors, 
has recorded his opinion. That Opinion has been 
tead before, but it fs so very impprtant that I 
beg leave tb read it a^fn. ■' * 
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** In the nrst place,’/ Lprdsliip, “ I set 

out with .dtsclaln>ing,be|ng a party to .those opi- 
niom,. which r6St.upoa.apy-genfral ptta<f^.Qf the 
monopoly of the. E^st-India Company»'cither as 
to the government or commerce of India. 
sentiments,, in,.that respect, remain exactly tl\e 
same as they were when I moved the renewal of 
^he Chatter, in 1793} and, if any thing, 
still more confirmed in the principles I brought 
‘forward at that time. That a direct interference 
by government in the affairs of India is necessary 
for their stability and uniformity, I am more and 
more convinced; but that the ostensible form of 
government, with all its consequent extent aod 
detail of patronage, must remain as it now is, T 
.am persuaded will never be called in question by 
any, but those'who inay be disposed to .sacri6ce 
the freedom and security of our Constitution, to 
their own persoqal aggrandizement and ill-direct* 
odambition} I remain equally.satisBed, as to the 
propriety of continuing a monopoly of the trade 
in the hands pf the East-lndla Company.” 

. Mr, Impey said, that on this part of the sub¬ 
ject, the next proposition he should lay dowm, 
was, that it was impossible to take the govern- 
vernmen^^pf India out of the Company’s hands, 
without creating dissatisfaction among our Euro¬ 
pean servants, and peihaps destroying the aliegi- 

a 2 
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ancdof the nativee altogether; we-tnust not forget, 
that the only legal titlsiwe had io India* was a 
grant £rcati the Mogul* ^and though the power of 
the Mogul has long gone by* the natives still look 
to the name with reverencs* On this ground the 
empire of India was formed; on this ground the 
Cjmpany made wars and concluded treaties of 
petloe. Now if the nadves were informed that the 
Company were no longer their governors,—who 
Is it can say what effect might be produced ? They 
did not understand, how should they ? the com¬ 
plicated nature of the government under which 
they live—and a transfer to new masters* might 
plW' ah end to their allegiance.—A long series of 
behchts conftrred* has the necesrary effect of en¬ 
gaging the human heart,—acts of kii.dncss must 
insensibly win upon the mind and powerfully 
stimulate it to a grateful return. And he knew 
from the best authority* that the servants of the 
Company* as well as the natives* cherished' the 
name of the £ast-India Company as we did that 
of our Constitution* because it was the source of 
their protection and prosperity,—and who can 
tell the consequences which might result from 
overturning it ? 

But though these were strong grounds for 
preserving the government of the Company* 
lie should go. even further $ he would, main- 
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tain, that if they had not a^^Strict ;Iegal right to 
the territory and gQvcrntncnt> they, had the 
strongest equitable claim that ever was established, 
India was conquered at thetr expense and risky 
with the sanction of the authorities at home, and 
the natives had lived quietly under their govern¬ 
ment, which was admirably adapted to produce 
‘ happiness, security and content. When he spoke 
of the conquest of India, he did not speak of facts 
'which were long passed. Since the last renewal 
of the charter, the Company had expelled their 
ancient rivals and enemies, the French and Dutch. 
They have subdued their no less powerful oppo¬ 
nents the Mabrattas and Mahomedans, and they 
had added to the British dominions the Cape of 
Good Hope, and the islands ot Crylon, Java, and 
Mauritius. All this had been done within the la?t 
twenty years. With respect to the second point, 
the good'government of the Company in their ter¬ 
ritories, it was not denied j the hon. Proprietor 
himself (Mr. Hume) did not deny it; the most 
inveterate enemies of the Company had ceased 
to consider them as spoilers and oppre->sors. In 
179S, Lord Melville declared, that under tqeir 
sway, the Indian empire had attrined a degree of 
happiness and prosperity which was never bcfi^’c 
known, and that if the British i'rovinces in the 
East, \YOFe-compared with the neighbouring states 
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of the native princes^ they appeared as a g^d«n 
placed near the field of the sluggard. On these 
grounds they had establUlicd (heir right, and it 
was on a consideration of. the just cjaims of the 
Company, that Mr. Pitt and his coadjutors had 
come to the conclusionwhich Lord Melville stated 
in Parllatiicut, that tbfough-thc Company the ad* 
mifiisttationof the East ought to be carriedon. St^ch 
was the unanimous declaration of Mr. Pitt’sadmh 
nistratign—Mr. Pitt and the men who acted with 
him, were great men, and their opinions had 
then, and still have, great weight with the p*b- 
Jic. To compare them with their puny succes 
would be, indeed, comparing the greatest 
things with the smallest. It would be to com¬ 
pare Qs-fa with a wart. 

Having slated their opinions, he should now 
advert to the opinions of his Majesty’s pre¬ 
sent Ministers. The Earl of Buckinghsn^shire, 
in his Letter to the Court of T!}irectors, say^i, 
“ The expediency of adhering to that system, by 
which the Government of India has been gd* 
ministered through the intervention of the Com^ 
pauy, is strongly felt by his Majssty'i;;Govern¬ 
ment; but it must not be supposed• th^C there 
arc no limits to that expediency, or, that there 
arc no advantages which irright result from a^^lif- 
fvrent course.” Now he should be ea^ttemfly 
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iorry to say any thing persoriany'offensive of any 
Gentleman; but speaking of this production, as 
coming from a Minister, he must say that it ap¬ 
peared to him to be confused, c(>rTtradictory, and 
unintelligible. It set out; in the first place, with 
a recognition of the principles of Mr. Pitt. “ The 
czjicdiency of adhering to that system, by which 
the Government of India has been administered 
through the intervention of the Company, is 
strdngly felt by his Majesty’s Government.” ‘So 
it was felt by Mr. Pitt. Now v/hat succeeds^ 
“ But it must not be supposed that there are rue 
limits to that expediency.” This certainly ap¬ 
peared to him totally unintelligible j for, if it be 
true, that it is expedient the Cotopany should 
possess theGovernmenr, then the argument was ill 
their favour; fOr it was to be presumed, ^lat itw'ould 
not be expedient'to continue a Government, un¬ 
less it produced the greatest practicable portion oU 
happiness. I know not what his Lordship means, 
then, when he speaks of limits to this expediency, 
unles.s he means that the present Government is 
not an absolute model of perfection; and that -a 
System cOuld be set up, which might have some 
advantages which the present does not possess. 
Andjfro^ the lastpartof the p.aragraphjthis seems 
tb'be his meaning—** or that there arc no advan¬ 
tages which might result from a diflerent course.” 
But this appeared absurd in reasoning. For if it 
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were true, that the greatest quantity of happiness 
was produced by the Government as it now was 
established, then any other system could give only 
a quantity. It was setting up minor ad* 
vantages, for the purpose of destroying others of 
the utmost magnitude. 

But he should not rest on the absurdity of 
this paper. If it were true, that Ministers 
had devised any plan for the Government of 
India, capable of creating a greater quantity, of 
happiness than the present system, let them 
produce it. Though we arc Proprietors of 
East India stock, we are also Englishmen. AVhat 
are our dividends, when weighed against the 
happiness of millions f If, then, such a plan be 
in existence, let them submit it to us, and we 
shall adopt it. But if, on the other hand, the 
present system has established the happiness of 
the natives of India, the security of our empire 
there, and the balance of the Constitution at 
home, let us not be sacrificed to the petty pro¬ 
fits and doubtful speculations of private ad- 
venturers. Let not the East India CtMspany be 
' torn to pieces, and its limbs be sent to the out- 
ports as a bonus for the loss of American com¬ 
merce, or the destruction of die ^lave Trade.-^ 

% » 

(Hear! hear!) Let them look in other chan¬ 
nels for remuneration, not to the de^ruction of 
the East-India Company. 



* But what were the reasons, .were 

• the facts, which bad been stat^Jn/Wp* 
port of this demand? Had Ministers bi^: ipoc- 
vinced that a larger import or expert would 
take place ? On what foundation dfd (hey ,if^t 
their defence ? The Kast India Company were 
totally ignorantt on all these points. When these 
necessary questions are asked by the Directpi's, 
'^linisters tel! them that they are not bound to 
give any reason for their opinion, and that .the 
Company must be satisfied with their deci^on. 
But if they were to be destroyed, it was but}|^> 
tice to demand, like the hero of old, to be destroy¬ 
ed in the light. Let us know who ourenemifis 
I^t us behold the weapons by whidi we aca$^- 
tined to fall.—f7/cnr/ hear!) 

This he would assert, that if the Company 
were to remain in the exercise of the Govern^ 
ment of Jndla, the means to carry it on ought 
,also to be vested in them.-. When Mr. Pitt first 
introduced the present syst^ of Indian Govern* 
ment, he saw that he must put into thdj .bands 
-the instr^cots of Government, the sword, and 
the pun»j he gave them the milita^_ force, 
and the reveapesi. . He also saw that could 
.not send thp^r^yienue to England except through 
the medmm^of . and be therefore gave 

them called the regulated tnth 

mpolx^ of tht Indian and Quoa trade, fn; 

' ■ V s ... 
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letter from which he had just read an extract, the 
‘ dpinion of Mr. Pitt, as well as ot I^rd Melville, 
on this subject, was very clearly stated; and, it 
was almost unnecessary to add, was in direct 
opposition to the alteration now proposed. The 
present Ministers had professed td adhere to the 
principles of Mr. Pitt and Mr, Dundas^ but 
in the course of this negociation they had, step by 
Step, departed from it, until they had at length 
come to a proposition diametrically opposite. First 
of all, the Company were called upon to surrender 
* l!ic trade to India by throwing it open. On this 
‘ Ipoint the Directors entered into long arguments, 
Dut as in the cou];se of the negotiation the de- 
‘ifiand was given up, be should say nothing more 
about it. The next demand was, that the ex¬ 
ports should go from the outports as well as from 
London. The Directors also state the danger 
of this, but being desirous to come to any terms 
not absolutely ruinous to the Company, they con¬ 
ceded this; and filially Comes the proposition to 
extend the import trade to all the outports. On 
this subject the Directors have deliberated, lliey 
had stated to government that it was impossible 
to caAy the measure into effect Without ruin to 
the £^t-lndia'Company .—-The SnswCr of Itis 
Majesty’s Minister was, thtit ^ h remains to be 


' teen whetbet some other mcfde caiihtA be devised 
for the gorernmeni of India.” Wbnld the bon. 
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proprietor justify this ? would the hon. prpj^rietoc 
tell us, that the Court of Directors were incompe¬ 
tent to decide accurately on the subject* Tlicy 
were men of great sagacity and information—‘men 
who had spent all their lives in the service of the 
Company, and what was more, a great part of it, 
in the administration of its government. Could he 
that such gentlemen as these were not fit to 
form a correct opinion, or could he point out any 
' persons whose knowledge of the subject was more 
extensive ? The hon. gentleman tells us iha.t the 
China trade enables us to pay our dividends, l^t 
the Directors have clearly shewn that if the In-, 
dia trade goes to tl^e outports, to the extent He-, 
manded, it will ho j^mpossible to prevent the in* 
crease of the illicit trade, by which our commerce 
with China will be so deeply affected, as to cut 
oft the resources for the payment of our dividends, 
and consequently to overturn the Company. On. 
the subject of the illicit trade, what has .the hon. 
gent, said ? His opinion, it seemed, was found¬ 
ed on the statement of a Commissioner of Cus¬ 
toms; an<} that opinion was drawn from what 
appears to him a very strange principle. Tlic 
Commissioner said, ** more smuggling occurred in 
the R i ver 'ITiames than at any othel^rt.” And why. ? 
Did not the India and China trade come into the 
Thames ? but when they were taken away, the 

s2 
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smuggliilg must go with them. Now If the revenue 
boards coutd not prevent this illicit traffic with 
the trade’under their very eyes, how could it be 
obviated when the trade should have been ex¬ 
tended to all the ports of the kingdom, and all the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago 
Hear !) 

In such a posture of affairs, we must range 
ourselves under the banners of the Directors, 
There was an obstacle in our way on which 
we must fall down, if we did not overleap 
it, —Let us then look the danger boldly 
and manfully in the face, and w j :>houId 
overcome it. The Company must know I’nn- 
ger which threatens it: theiroppon; iu 'y, 

—that opponent was the Govcrnini;i;i; siw as 
it was necessary it should be, to perforr- ii • func- 
tions, in power and influence. But when l.c con¬ 
sidered that this was not only the cause of the 
Company but of the whole Empire,—when he saw 
the great merchants of London pressing forward 
with petitions in their favour, immense as were 
their difficulties, he did not despair.—In 1784, 
the rights of the Company were attacked by a 
Minister, great in power, graat in eloquence $ 
backed by a maj^ity of two to one in the House of 
Commons; and supported by the first families in the 
kingdom,—butthey were united and ardent in their 
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iJefence, and he was defeated.—'fhc East<India 
Company proudly stood their ground—but the 
Minister fell—a memorable example of the fate 
which ought to attend that premier, who would 
invade the rights of others for his own private 
and ambitious purposes .—(Hear ! Hear!) 

On this great occasion, they ought to follow the 
•>^rinciplc pursued by their predecessors j they ought 
to go before Parliament; theyshould remind them, 
to use the striking and appropriate metaphorof Lord 
Melville, that tin; East-IodiaCompany wasthegreat 
wheel which moved the commerce of this coun¬ 
try, and they ought to call on the Government not 
to divert the stream which turns that wheel.— 
(Hear !) We should point out the immensity of 
our transactions—all beneficial to the country. Wo 
sho!iId say, last year our exports amounted to near 
,£’2,000,000—our imports extended to three mil- 
lions and a half—we paid into the Exchequer be¬ 
tween four anS five millions. Our navy comprises 
100,000 tons of shipping,—we employ 14,000 sea¬ 
men,—and in this great city 30,000 souls are de¬ 
pendant on us for their daily labour and subsistence. 

Hear! Hear!) When the Ministers see the East- 
India Company in all its magnitude and extent, 
they must hesitate before they determine on hazard¬ 
ing an experiment, from which evils the most a- 
larming, in every possible point of view, must cer- 
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tainly flow j—they must pause, before they give 
their sanction to a measure,, which only promised 
a contingent good, but would probably terminate 
in the destruction of the^Company^ 

Entertainingthe views he did on this subject, po¬ 
litical and commercial, he was called upon to express 
hismostdecided dissentfromthc amendment which 
had been proposed. As to the resolutions, he^ 
thought they ran too much into detail.—It would 
be for the advantage of the East India Company if 
the principles contained In them could be stated 
in a few distinct propositions, flt for genera! dis¬ 
tribution amongst the public, by which they 
could, at a glance, form their opinion. The 
great object was, however, unanimiltf j—no divi¬ 
sion should appear amongst uswe should be 
Arm, moderate, and, above all things, united in 
our defence.—Therefore, if any great number of 
Proprietors conceive that these resolutions ought 
to be adopted by the Court, he, fcil( one, should 
not oppose them. 

Mr. Horace Tzoiss hoped, that though in com¬ 
mon with a gentleman (Mr. Harris) who had 
Kcently addressed them, he bad not the honor to 
be generally known Hi that Court, yet the pro¬ 
positions contained in the amendment before 
them would, in some degree, justify him in ob¬ 
truding himself on their notice. 
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Opposing, as he should, those propositions, 
he might be supposed to be bearing hard on the 
individual who spoke singly in support of them, 
and to whom so many hon. proprietors had al¬ 
ready replied; but he could not help thinking 
that the hon. gentleman had made up in pro¬ 
lixity what he wanted in numbers. lie believed 
wthat there had been no engine of misrepresenta¬ 
tion, so frequently and so successfully used by the 
enemies of the Company, as the unfortunate 
word monopolythey knew the word was 
unpopular, and attached unpopularity to every 
tiling to which it was applied, and therer6m 
they had had recourse to it. •* We will,” say 
they, ” call the charter of the East-India Com¬ 
pany a monopoly—and so we shall make the 
charter unpopular, and the Company unpopular, 
and every thing unpopular, except what is favour¬ 
able to our own interests.” This was all very 
ingenroBs, it possessed every merit which -could 
belong to such a contrivance, except that little 
old-fashioned virtue, truth, and of this it'didnOt 
contain one particle. And yet they were called on, 
th consequence of that accusation, to sacrifice 
the rights and subsistence of individuals, the 
strength -and supply of the state, the la¬ 
bours of centuries which were past, and fhe 
hopes of ages that are to come. What were the 
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plain and simple facts, well known to this Court, 
and which ought to be known by the public, 
who appear to be ignorant of them ? They were 
these: that for twenty years the monopoly had 
been given up, and shipping had been provided 
(even more than had been called for) to enable 
the private merchants to cany on a trade with 
territories conquered by the Company’s arms, 
maintained at their expense, and preserved by 
their wisdom. (Hear!) It was for the pri- 
vare merchants they had been doing all this, 
who now accused them of being monopolists* 
(Hear !) If they were monopolists, they were 
so only in the and whatever avidity the 

private merchant might shew to participate in 
other things, he seemed to have no idea of inter* 
fering with the Company’s monopoly in that. 
(Hear!) 

He would not take up much of their time in 
proving the positive folly of drawing a compa¬ 
rison between the increase of trade, which 
occurred after the falling off in Qur inter¬ 
course with America, and the sort of in¬ 
crease expected from the proposed alteration.—" 
Though it might be' argued that, the course of 
trade would change, and that a new and advan¬ 
tageous commerce might be opened, between 
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slates whose language, manners, customs, and 
religion were analogous—yet this probability 
ceased when they went to a coontry with W’hich 
they had nothing in common, nay, whose climate, 
habits, and propensities were totally different. 
AVas it supposed that the private merchants-, by 
sending out a supply of goods, could at once 
yge^ate a demand for them ? Did they suppose 
that they could in an ioitant effect what the 
3‘'ast-India Company, w’lh long experience, im¬ 
mense capital, and magnificent cstaolishments, 
had been unable to execute ? Did they believe, 
that they had only to visit the iEihiopian, and bid 
him change h!s skin ? (Applause.) But it was 
contended that the facilities to the private trader 
were not arranged in such a way as that he could 
make full use of them. It was contended that the 
Dast-India Company had been in the habit of 
arbitrarily altering and raising the price of freight 
to the private traders—he believed that those 
who used this argument had not looked into the 
acts of Parliament which had been parsed on this 
subject since the last renewal of the charter. In 
truth, the thing never had’been done, and 
could not be done by the Company ; for it was 
expressly provided in the act of Parliament, that 
they should not raise the price of freight wiHi-- 
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out the opinion of the Board of Control; and 
even when the latter had given their consent, 
the Court of Directors were compelled to meet, 
from time to time, and report on the exis¬ 
tence or non-existence of those circumstances in 
consequence of which the rise was permitted. 
Surely no person would say, after a perusal of 
the papers laid before the Court, that there t.*{ 6 
any collusion between the Directors and the 
Board of Control. (Applause.) But when their 
opponents were driven from the ground of fact, 
they say, ** let us take up the question on a broad 
and extensive basis I—Here are persons making 
a large profit by commercial intercourse with an 
immense country, from which we are almost ex¬ 
cluded—-they are mere tenants of a farm,—their 
lease is almost out,—and we ought now to parti¬ 
cipate in the benefits so long enjoyed by them I’* 
Allowing this to be the fact, what did it amount 
to ? Let them be considered tenants of the farm, 
and what was the answer?—they had been a 
long time expending their money in the improve¬ 
ment of that farm,—they had laboured to cultivate 
it,—they have succeeded in rendering it fertile, 
—and now they wanted a renewal of their lease, 
that they might gather in the produce of their 
capital and their labour. It was admitted that 
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they had improved the land; and was it just or 
equitable, that when they expressed a wish lo 
derive the advantage of their ind istry. Ministers 
should turn round and say, No ! it shall be 
given to others; others shall reap what you alone 
have taken the pains to sow!” f Hear / hear!) 
The honorable Gentleman who moved the amend- 
‘Vnent, allowed that so far from there being any 
cause of complaint against the Government of the 
Company, it had been managed as well as it pos¬ 
sibly could; even better, said that honorable 
Gentleman, in his warm panegyric, than the 
Government at home. Was it then to be ima- 
gined, that the private traders would be able to 
carry on that system better^ which was at present 
supported as well as it was possible for any sys¬ 
tem to be ? Or, were we not rather to fear, 
that if the trade were thrown open in the mode 
intended, the Indian empire would not be able to 
sustain itself against the ambitious schemes of 
speculators and adventurers. 


The honorable Gentleman who spoke last ob¬ 
served, that the export trade no longer formed a 
part of the question, as it bad already been given 
up.- , He could not agree ip this sentiment, for 


the Court of Directors had not given up that 
ground, op^^hich they origmally relied. They 


T 3 
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abandoned it, not positively and unconditionally, 
but with certain stipulations and conditions—^ 
** We will,” said they, “ give up this to you, it' 
you a^ree to certain material points.” Now, if 
this stipulation was nut fuldlled, he maintained 
that they had a right to resume their original posi¬ 
tion, whenever they pleased. This justilied him 
in the view he had already taken; but in th'e 
few further remarks which he should offer 
on it} he should confine himself to the pro¬ 
priety of restricting the trade to the port of Lon¬ 
don alone. Was it, then, a question between 
London and the oatports merely ? No, h was 
a questioji between the East India Company 
and the fair merchant, whoin:oevcr and where¬ 
soever, and the <halers in contraband traffic, 
throughout the country. This, however it might 
be C. iguised or evaded, was the true question. 
(Hear 1) There was no person who had read the 
docujncnis biH would perceive that some exten¬ 
sion must take place, though not so great as the 
advocates for ^ bee trade might hope. But 
supposingThe trade.to be extended in the degree 
demanded,by whom would the benefit be enjoyed^ 
' Not by the East India Company j not by the fhir 
trader; but by a gang of smugglers. (Applause..) 
The smugglers^ would virtually possess that very 
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monopoly, whirh, in the hands of the EasNindia 
Company, has created so much noise and clamour. 
If the propriety of continuing the trade to theCom- 
pany^were to be defended only on the facility of 
smuggling tea, which the proposed alteration must 
afford, that ground alone, he thought, would 
be suflir.ient to decide the question. An ho- 


noYabie Gentleman (whom but for his slight 
acquaintance with him he should be happy 
to call hisi friend) had plainly shewn, that all 


regulations for t!,e prevention of an illicit traffic 
were futile and fallacious*—and he alludes elo¬ 


quently to the measures taken by our enemy 
on the Continent—“ wlio,” says he, “ found that 
neither confiscation, burning, nor death, could 
subdue the exertions of the enterprising, when 
stimulated by the hope of gain.” But, he might 
have stated a circumstance, which comes a little 


more near to their business and their bosoms: he 


might have stated Htat thopgh the government of 
this country had tried every means in their 
power to -prevent the exporfStJoft of ballion, at 
a profit of only aw Aalf per cent.; yet they had 
been utterly unable to keep the specid in the 
country. Now, if a profit of one half per cent. 
Induced men to send our bullion to the Continent, 
what would be the effect,' where the profit was 
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95 per cent, as it was on teas smuggled ? It 
inight be said^that the private trader would not 
be permitted to go out to China ; but it must be 
recollected that at Java, and other islands in the 
£ast-lndles, tea may very readily be procured; 
and though not so cheap, it is true, as at the foun¬ 
tain head, yet the greatness of the profit would am¬ 
ply repay the adventurer for the dlfFjrencc. It 
should also be recollected, that the Americans, 
who were not bound by any laws, and who had 
no qualms of conscience on the subject, would 
not scruple to supply the illicit dealer when they 
could make a certain profit by it. (Hear t 
hear!) 

. An hon. gentleman (Mr. Impey) had said, 
** we are now attacked in the citadel of our 
strengthhe liked the metaphor and he would 
pursue it farther. Suppose the governor of a 
town besieged, for a long time kept only one 
gate open, for his communication with the sur¬ 
rounding country j What would be thought of 
him, if he suddenly gave orijers to uabar all the 
gates. North .anej ^uth. East an J .West, and as¬ 
signed as hhl exptis^forso doing, that be meant to, 
double his guai^s} thus creating a jianger, for 
the pleasure of opposing it r He did TOt 'llte this 
tJouble-faced policy i he did not like to give away 
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absolute safety for the sake of trying more cum¬ 
brous expenses and heavier establishments, which, 
after all, could not obviate the mischief. It would 
be as feasible to cry down vice by proclamation, 
or to prohibit disease by act of parliament, as, by 
mere positive regulations, to hope for the preven¬ 
tion of illicit traffic. He must be more than a 
•, Hercules, who could bind the fleeting streams of 
that golden current. And, however small his own 
information might be upon the subject, of this he 
was convinced, that if the Directors, who were the 
most competent judges, believed that these demands 
would really be of service to the country at large, 
they, and the Court of Proprietors, would be the 
first to adopt the plan, by acceding to the wishes 
of the petitioners. For, he was sure, they had 
been always ready to settle, fairly and candidly, 
the claims of every person opposed to them by 
a concession of every thing short of their duty 
as British subjects. He wished he could see 
the same liberality on the part of their op- 
opponentS'j but they appeared to be admirers of 
patriotism rather in others than in themselves. 
They did not seem to value that patriotism 
which was present, and by which, therefore, 
' nothing was to be gained but they adhere to 
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that which depends on the future, by W’hich na 
loss could be sustained to themselves, and which 
n]is:ht probabl) put something in their pockets. 
(Hear! hear!) 

On the third point, the danger which was 
to be apprehended from the influx of adventurers 
to India, he should say little $ for the papers 
before the Court had so decidedly and explicitly 
pointed out the mischief, as to leave no room for 
doubt. He was for prekcrving the rights and 
privileges of the East-India Company: but he 
, was for der«.nding them temperately as well as 
firmly: he was not willing to throw defiance 
in the teeth of Ills Majesty’s Government. He 
only desired that they should stand proudly and 
manifestly In the right; and he thought it would 
be best to confine themselves to the immediate 
^mmcrcial question, wi.hout expatiating on any 
supposed designs of a pn ‘ cai natuie. Thus 
much, however, he could not but say, that if 
any farther innovation was interded, the present 
was a most inai^iciogs period for its introduce 
•tion. When, an operation was about to be per* 
formed 09 ,,ihft q 3 ,tural body, what was the 
course of the skilful anatomist ? Was it not, in 

the first place, to remove iDflaaimatioD, aad 
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to reduce the nerves to a state of repose and 
quiet ? And what was the time selected for this 
perilous c:<i)rrimont on the body politic ? When 
the public inincl was inflamctl; when we were 
pressed by c netnies abroad, and appalled by dis¬ 
tresses at hoi’jc : wlien all was doubt, and diftl- 
culty, and danger, and irrilaticn; but most par¬ 
ticularly am'-ngst those merchants who were now 
‘clamouring for a participation in the commerce 
of the East. lie would not comment any fur¬ 
ther on their conduct; but, unless Ills Afajesty^s 
Ministers, or their advocates, should adducp 
stronger reasons than he had yet heard from them, 
he would maintain that these invasions, subvereive 
of the Company's rights, would aUo be hurtful to 
the power of England, and detrimental to the 
safety, honour, and jirosperity of the whole com¬ 
mercial world. The amendment had, of couf^e, 
his most decided negative. (Great applause.) 

Mr. Plomer said, he should have addressed 
them in the early part of the debate, had he not 
felt a consciousness of incapacity; but, on a 
subject of so much importance, even the smallest 
information might be serviceable, and, therefore, 
he hoped the Court would indulge him in making 
a few observations. The cause of the Company 
had for its basis, justice and policy, and in sup¬ 
porting that cause,he could not sufiicieotly admire 

u 
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,tli€ candour and conciliatory disposition which 
had been displayed by the Court of Directors. 
If the question were to be decided by the good 
sense of the Empire at large, or by the weight of 
argument, he had no doubt what that decision 
would be. They had read the correspondence, 
ud he felt that every point of reasoning advanced 
' by the Court of Directors, had its foundation in 
truth and equity. If he understood rightly the 
nature of a Charter, it was an agreement between 
two parties, to do that which they could not per¬ 
forin alone. This applied not only to the East- 
Indu Company, but to the Bank of England, 
..and 'other chartered bodies, where certain sti¬ 
pulations, founded in the wisdom as well as 
in the necessity of the case, were agreed to be 
performed by the respective parties. The East- 
India commerce was first attempted to be carried 
Dn by Individuals in this country ; but though 
acting under the title of a body, they could not 
succeed, and that which is termed “a monopoly,” 
but the propriety of which term he denied, was 
obliged to be conferred upon them. It would be 
found that our great commercial enemies, the 
4^rcnch and Dutch, acted in the same manner. 
•By . them also, individual exertion was.first cm- 
pJby<4 .'in the India trade ; but like us, they were 
•compelled: to-alter the system, and.toestablish 
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Companies. What did the British East-India 
Company stipulate to do ? They stipulated that 
the trade should be carried on, as beneihciaHy as 
possible, for the state and for the community' : 
and the government said; ** so long as this stipu¬ 
lation is fulfilled, so long shall we renew your 
Charter.” They all knew how far the Company 
had performed its agreement; and they should 
look to the state of its commerce. That which 
in its origin was a small brook, scarcely bubbling 
above the surface of the ground, was now a 
mighty river, fertilizing, ornamenting and in¬ 
creasing the strength of the Empire. And when 
they looked towards those who were Merchants, 
they would behold in them the sovereigns of In¬ 
dia. In short, in all possible points of view, the 
just claims of the Company had been extended 
and enlarged from year to year. In process of 
lime, the present excellent government of India 
was formed,—It had 

Grown with our growth^ aod strengihcned with our itrenglh 

and so connected was it with the interests of the 
people, that if they were to destroy it, they would 
also destroy the country. From Merchants they 
were obliged to become Governors ; and those 
who were at first the frattiers of their Charter, 
were at length compelled to become sharers in the 

V 2 
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.y;qjtfure. If, therefore, the system was the work 

r * 9 4 

prudence and wisdom, it was not only nced- 
)^ss but mischievous, at such a period as this, to 
^Iter it. 

He should now advert to a point which had not 
been so much touched on as it deserv-. d. In the 

4 

^dresses from Birmingham and other places, the 
petitioners declared, “ that their object is not 
merely to take a share of the Indian trade, but 
that they intend to settle and colonize in the 
Kast j” and they stated, that “ they c.in see no 
danger from the most extensive colonization in 
India.” Every one knew the danger in former 
periods, when the facility of proceeding to that 
country was not so great as it was now. Every 
one knew, that at that time it \va.^ very dlfhcult 
to exclude French agents; if, ihercfore, with all 
those precautions, of which the hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Hume) had spoken so highly, it was found 
impossible to prevent French emissaries from en¬ 
tering those countries; bow were they to be 
guarded against, when every precaution should be 
laid aside? All knew with what an evil eye the 
French had long looked on our Indian trade i 
all kncw« that they considered it as on«..of the 
main props of the British Empireand,that to 
w rest it from us, they invaded Egypt) which they 
contemplated as the key of our eastera dominions* 
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No doubt It would be said, “ c%'ery care will be 
laV.en to exclude improper characters,—you may 
for instance, have an exact description of every 
person who goes out to India.” This was very 
true; but how were they to know, that he who was 
going out, under'the designation of a seaman or 
an agent, might not be an enemy’s emissary ? A.S 
to the Increase of their exports to the East, he was 
far from believing any such effect would be pro- 
duced. All knew that a considerable propor¬ 
tion of tonnage was now appropriated to the use 
of the private-trader, (which was not taken up), 
and, even if more were wanted, it would be pro¬ 
vided. But the fact was, from the customs and 
manners of the inhabitants of India, it was mo- 
rally impossible, they should consume more than 
they at present did. 

How far the 'fiscal regulations could be ex¬ 
tended to the outpoits, to prevent smuggling, 
was a very serious question. The hon. gentle¬ 
man who preceded him had stated, that a profit 
of one-half per cent, was sufficient to allure per¬ 
sons, (though with the rope about their neck), to 
export the bullion from the country; and, had 
they not a right to infer, that the profit on Tea, 
which was infinitely greater, would encourage a 
most eSetensive illicit traffic ? But it seemed, the 
commissioners of excise and customs litid rjvcn 




their opinion, that all this contraband trade 
would be prevented ;—he should be glad to know 

^ I 

how ? It would be as difficult to prevent smug- 
Mlngjbr to collect the duties on Tea, as they were 
at present collected, if the import trade was 
thrown open, as to remove all the Company’s 
warehouses, from the City of London to Liver¬ 
pool or Glasgow. 

In speaking of the danger which tins increased 
intercourse with India might occasion, the hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Hume)exclaimed—What! arc 
you afraid of a few straggling raggamuffins ?” 
He would not so designate the hon. gentleman’s 
friends,—but, as they were so termed by their ad¬ 
vocate and supporter, he was willing to admit the 
correctness of the term, as one of the few facts 
Stated by the hon. gentleman—and owir, that he 
tvas afraid, not of the raggamuffins, but of the mis¬ 
chief they might produce to the fair trader; of the 


injury they might do td the just and honorable deal¬ 
er. (LaughUr) If the persons maklngthese demands 
were really respectable, and possessed a great deal 
of information on the subject, he should have 


; applauded ministers for attending to them; but 

^ * e * 

the^ were not fold who they were, nor were they 
acquainted with the arguments made use of by 
tlieip. Instead of that. His Majesty’s ministers 
say,—Do you concede all the |Mints under dis- 
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cusslon; and then we will gire you the reasons 
which render them necessary.” He should be 
sorry that they took up this question on any but 
national grounds,—he desired them not to argue ir^ 
as members of that Court, but as members of thfi 
Biiilsh Empire. Much had been said on the sub¬ 
ject of the trade between America and India, and 

the former country was spoken of as deriving great 
• ( 

advantages from it. An account, however, which 
he had seen, within the last two days, disproved 
this assertion. lie had been told, by gentlemen 
conversant with the subject, that the trade was by 
no means useful to the Americans. Indeed, one 
fact had come to his knowledge, which supported 
this statement. A person took in a cargo of Tea, 
See. at China, with which he proceeded to Ame¬ 
rica, from thence to Europe, and back to Ame¬ 
rica again, without being able to dispose of h, tlie 
market for many of the commodities, (cassia 
buds, sago, and various others,) being extremely 
precarious. The person from whom he received 
this information, told him, that the only chance 
the Americans had of making tHd trade answer, 
was by combining two or three voyages—^Thus 
they would proceed to the Cape of Good Hope, 
;jnd a v^-iety of other places, on their way to In¬ 
dia. ^ow, if the American merchant found it 
neceswy to tjike this circuitous route, to make a 
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trifling prc^, jiow would it fare with our own 
inerciiants, who are debarred, by the navigation 
laws, from such complex voyages ? 

He thought the manliness and wisdom of the 
Court of Directois deserved every praise—and 
that Court was bound to support them,—Tins 
could he done most cfiectiidlly, in hi: opinion, 
by coiu'iiig to an express rcsoUtion, coinbinipg 
perspicuity \vith brevity.—To tli' rcaolutioii"? 
which had been proposed, he had only on; oh* 
jcction, that they went too much into detail—ar 
the same time that he perfectly approved ol tl.e 
spiiit in which they wcie drawn up. But Iic 
hoped, before the discussion was closed, that 
some shelter resolutions, equally to the point, 
would be submitted to the Court; if not, the 
present should have his assent. 

Mr, Bundle Jackion said, that he had waited 
anxiously in the hope of some gerileman, on the 
other side, being disposed to follow the liun. pro¬ 
priety who opened the debate, in order that he 
might, *to the best of his power, have met any 
objections which could be urged against the lie- 
solutions* He had been rewarded for his pa¬ 
tience, by the ability which had been displayed 
in the discussion. They were told that their 
commonwealth was in danger; and be believed 
it, from the talents which had been called forth; 
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for it was a fact supported by all his^ry, that, ia 
times of peril, great abilities, which lay dormaat 
till that period, begaa to develope themselves; 
and, till the hour of danger, the State was not -ac¬ 
quainted with the intellectual riches which it 
possessed.—The question, before the Court, arose 
from a letter which had been received from thfe 

• ^ 

Earl of Buckinghamshire j in that letter they 
had been most flatteringly conudered*--the opi¬ 
nion of the General Court being there called for.^ 
The noble Lord had treated the proprietors, as 
persons worthy of being consulted ; as persons 
whose decision would and ought to have weight.— 
Against him the same complaint could not be 
made, which had been alleged against other 
Governments—he had not entered on this nego- 
ciation, as if there were but two parties, the 
Ministers and the Court of Directors. However 
they mipht differ from him on other points, they 
must agree that he Had acted with great propriety 
on this. He had called upon them for their' 
opinions, and he hoped they would be as respect¬ 
fully and candidly conveyed to hii^- as-^they 
had been fairly and directly requifed/rom them. 

They were there met to decide ‘Sn a most 
dnadfiiPhtiemative ; for so it undoubted^ must 
be consider^. ■ It waa demanded of theih cither 
to consent to the importa from India being 

X 
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brought to the outports of this country—or else 
ivhat ?—(Government could not be charged with 
having concealed or blinked the question)—some 
other means must be ic-und of governing Indian 
without the intervention of the Company. They 
■were called (m to consent to this proposition^ 
naked as it was':—they were called on to consent 
to itj in the abstracr, with all its dangers about 
it« The hon. gentleman (Mr. Hume) had indeed 
stepped in, and promised inJen.m/y ; but they 
must recollect, that “ h is not the administra^ 
//on.” 

He could only lock to what was ccnlaihed in 
the letter of the noble Lord, and he there found 
no such word as indemnity. I'he alierriativc 
was there explicitly stated,—“ you must, by a ccr- 
" tain day, ag'ec to flic iiak''!, ahjirr.cl propo* 
** sition, that you will gl\e up t'*** impurl trade to 

the country, or India sliall be governed by 
' ** others.*’ This must piove to the hon. gentleman 
who moved the amendment, that they were 
brought to the point—the aye or the no,— there 
was no middle cou|pe. They must either concede 
that which was demanded, or mttnfully and firmly 
oppose it. He was therefore prepared to defend 
the Resolutions, in opposition to the sentiments 
delivered by the hon. gentleman; Resolutions, 
which, though they had not bien expiatiatcd 
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upon by the hin. mover, yet displayed the 
genius of the mho n mind, which shines through 
the mocle-fy and Jiflidencc with which they were 
proposed—md every person who attended to 
them, must acknowledge, that the man by whom 
they were p-nned, must be a gentleman of no or¬ 
dinary information and ab'lity.— hear!) 
An hon. gentleman (Mr. Hume) rose very soon 
after those resolutions were proposed, and, in a 
speech of considerable length, of which he re¬ 
mained an untired, though an unimproved audi¬ 
tor, he had advocated the cause of the outports. 
Much of that speech consisted of detailed nu¬ 
merical statements, to which he thought a distinct 
reply should be given.—Allovvino^ all due homage 
to the transcendaiit talents which had preceded 
him,and which had completely succeeded in com¬ 
bating the general question, )ct, he conceived, 
that if they did not overturn the numerical details 
of the hon. gentleman, he would depart the Court 
with “ vantage ground,” wh^h he should be sorry 
to permit.—How much^mgg^^kasant then, 
was his task, than thatof^l^HBEffi^deman who 
had already addressed the^|H^^||^the same side 
of the question, in performing this duty, on 
which their salvation depended, and how much 
stronger w'as hia cUiim.to their indulgence. 

Ao hpn. gentleman (Mr. Harris) had said^ 
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that the speech of the hon, proprietor (Mr, 
Hume) was rather calculated for a meeting of 
Liverpool or Bristol merchants, than for the 
medium of the East-India House. He did not 
concur in this opjnion—‘he did not desire to take 
any advantage of his situation, but to argue the 
question fairly and broadly. He was glad that it 
was unnecessary for him to make any declaration 
of his own feelings—ail that affection could inspire 
—all that loyalty could utter—of veneration and 
respect for the East-India Company—had been 
already expressed, much better than he could 
have done it, by those who had gone before him. 
He felt himself particularly solicitous in his en« 
deavour to answer the objections of the hon. 
gentleman—whether they were ihe objections of 
the Earl of Buckinghamshire he did not know; 
but he was sure, if the noble Lord had displayed 
as much judgement in his negociation with the 
Directors, as ha^bad evinced taste and discern¬ 
ment in the Sitotion of his advocate»(if his 
advocate his, selection)—it would 

perhaps h^v^jS|||||Ker for the interests of the 
Company. r.fSsSIPfewr !) 

The hon, gehnemah (Mr. Hume) said,' he dis- 
;approved of the Resolutions, as being matters of 
opinion, and not founded and bottomed on facts 
. he brought forward a vast body of state- 
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ments and details in opposition to them. He 
could not but admire the art with which he 
commenced hU speech, by defending Lord 
Buckinghamshire from the imputation of arro¬ 
gance, which had been thrown out on a former 
day; thus ingeniously winning over to his side, 
afthe very outset, all those, who, from public or 
private motives, in a court like that, were likely 
to be attached to the present administration,— 
by standing forth as the avowed defender of 
their characters from terms of disrespect. 

* The letter of the noble EaH he must consider 
as the joint work of him and his colleagues; but 
as, in the House of Commons, all attacks were 
directed against the Minister, though they in fact 
bore upon the whole Government; so, in this 
Court, much would be pointed at the noble Lord, 
so often alluded to, as the President of the Board 
of Control, which more properly applied to the 
entire body of the Ministry. But in speaking of 
his Lordship, they must not forget that he was for 
a long time their faithful servant.—He doubt¬ 
ed not that he still felt great aifection for the Com¬ 
pany; but, in the discharge of his public duty, 
had laid aside all private feelings, from the most 
conscientious motives. But they were hound 
to meet, and openly vanquish his objections and 
his measures; for, if they could not do it openly, 
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their case was not a strong one, V/ith one ex¬ 
ception, therefore, he considered the letter of 
Lord Buckinghamshire, as that of the adminis* 
tration ; he said, with one exception, for he 
thought it was impnisible that Lord Melville 
could concur in such an-arrangement, after the 
sentiments which he had already expressed. He 
could scarcely believe that he would consent to 
remain a member of a cabinet, which could sup¬ 
port measures so completely different from those 
which he recommended. He did not know that 
youthful Peer, but if he had that honor, |^c 
would beseech him to pursue the principles of 
his father, and to prefer, before all oihcr advan¬ 
tages, in public or in piivale, an undeviating 
consistency of character .—(J leer I Hear!) If 
he had the honor of being acquainted with the 
son, as he had known andadnaired the father, he 
would say, “ instead of abandoning those mea¬ 
sures which you have approved, act on the prin- 
ciplc of those great men, who have sacrificed 
every hope of power or aggrandisement, to con¬ 
sistency.” He would remind him of those great 
living characters, the Wellesleys and the Can- 
pings, whose names did not sound less harmoni¬ 
ously in the ears of Englislimen, because they 
left a cabinet in which they could no longer act 
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consistently with their known opinions.—^f'/Zear/’ 

Hear!) 

The resolutions, he admitted, were those of 
opinion; but they were lesa the opinions of 
the hon. mover, than of those celebrated states¬ 
men, whose sentiments were e.nbodied in them; 

4 

and he must observe, that, had he drawn them 
up, he would nor have said, that such and such 
were the sentiments of those statesmen, but he 
would have quoted tlieir own words; that the 
public, wlio revered them, siiould recognize the 
languaf^c of those whose sentiments had always 
been received with the utmost deference and at¬ 
tention. The Court must be aware of this fact, 
that the late Lord Melville avowed, in terms as 
direct as possible, these two propositions:—firsr, 
that the Government was inseparable from the 
trade of India; and nexr, that the trade could be 
advantageously carried on, only through the me¬ 
dium of a well regulated monopoly.—These sen¬ 
timents were supported throughout a long admi- 
niitratiop ; they were oracrically enforced by 
hlr. [ irr and other c ninent statesmen ; and even 
adopted by Loid Melville, <me of the present 
adaiin;sl’'at«oa. Nor sIioulJ he omit to notice 
the opinions of the Earl of Buckrrlghamshi/ft 
liimsclf*, respecting all the clan'^crs and all the 
evils which must accrue to the revenue, if proper 
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.guaids and precautions were not adopted* Thus 
hinting at the necessity of preventing that, the 
possibility of.v^hich he thus unjqtfcstionably ad> 
mitted. In support of bis. opipipna, and in op- 
position to the statement of the hgn. gentleman, 
lie. thought he could not do better than by intro¬ 
ducing, in tlie course of his speech, the lenti- 
ments of those great characters, whose names he 
had already mentioned. The hon. gentlepiao 
had not contented himself with the first proof of 
his ingenuity, in drawing over to his side all the 
friends of administration, but had endeavoured to 
insutc sttll further success, by narrowing the real 
state of the question. He said, “ it is a mere 
question, whether the outports shall or shall not 
be admitted to a participation in the import 
trade.’* It was his duty, as an ingenious sophist, 
thus to define it—but if that Court thought the 
safety of India depended on the result of the pre¬ 
sent contest, fortunately, they were not bound to 
admit hts definitions. 

Mr. Jackson contended it was a great political 
question, involving the safety of tlie empire, and 
that they weic bound so to consider it.—Thaf tfie 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Ilumc) thinks there is np 
danger, he must suppo'-e, as he tc»k it for gyapt^d, 
jhat if he believed the intended ar^angepsent was 
likely to affect the Government of Indiit jjnd of 
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coOfttry, he #S)dW not bivc tak^ that op¬ 
portunity to pronounce such a panegyric on the 
presentfndijn iyslem, jwhich this measure, in their 
opinions at Uiit, hiuitljestroy and subvert. He 
would not, if his feelings were otherwise, have 
added to the enotmity, or ratlier to the celebrity 
of the murder, by £0 much eulogium ; for it had 
tery rarely happened, that any government had 
received such unbouaded praise; though he he* 
lieved the hon. gent, in-bestowing it by no means 
guilty of cxa^eratioii .—!J Nay, the hon. 
gent, had iven hoped, so much did he seem to 
ai^rove'of the Indian Government, that “ no 
radical change may take place in itbur, while 
he made this declaration,it could beplainlyproved 
that he himself had provided for a change in hit 
own amendment { and it would be easy to shew the 
tort of indemnity to which the Company would be 
entitled, when the government of India was no 
more. The hon. gent, instead of joining the 
Court to present any “ radical change ” had pro¬ 
posed an amendment, in which an indemnity 
recommended, when their political annihilation 
should ‘have taken place.—He said, that, “ in 
tfie beginning of the negotiation, we ought to 
have stated to Ministers the necessity of indem- 
nit/;'* but was it not to be supposed, that such 
a subject would be introduced more properly 

T 
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be ppotccteibyitbcirwraic*, aiSd toJRakeswta^d 
tbsir 0Fg8iiizetititttaWisbment5iTwjihpii]t> a^rd* 
inga foU indemnity? fit wQfidjibjit itodattinsttBUl 
proposition |»aftd therefens be shoi^Id: duoh thd 

point requiKd4taB0tice«MXt was toiRttr 

tabicfarincipleoftightaodtwPBga the 
was not demanded,ib««aUslitlfftsdxi»ted,i«Ri^ 
coJ^aM-abdao degi^dedfAls>ith8Sinb|hc 
U'fOaa. oi: thquhoo^^ Ocndo&aOfBi iiiftfipfgpMlr 
ritoda^eiatfid 
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their opinion; they were requested by the'tl^fc 
wernii^ni[«if ^ebeMittn^rartily^^briili in^yhat 
Ctmt***' ‘ 

tietnui. ftifaiiit»e(!Ui«o^UitaQdmgiofhdMbei<rii^ 

with'which theibuspiewmi eommcnced; fHarcM 

frocaettfingKMtr^aftei^vMelei^ilohg'entMgh 

^^iTe>|limerdartM#fi;ij|irp^i)G 4 Aflgb\w, Scd 

g^'OppOF^ni^f imttilfgjutadr'pttition^ng fhn 

legithhnre. **' Oiv thkc «cca^orr, Ldrd Miitf 

«aid the hon. (Setittemsui, ^^‘was induced, by'tfai 

ibree Hif these rtpres^nnidns, to (^n rlie trade 

to a oMtfin'extenR^^Ke ii\K the. necessity of 

cranimkfting^rtttiicrdudein India todni coun^ 

i^y,‘ ^ the pMpepftnode of effecting that object 

waa'byt^xmin^^the'pri^ate trade* His Lorddtip 

obsefVfld^ that ttniesathe Comptny consental.io 

tSia ^modiffeatioo, their Charter could oor be re4 

hetred.** <fiut what support did the bon. Gentled 

man derive this lutemeat^ None what^ 

% 

hver. Indeed, it operated against huiargomcnt* 
From thih vhry circomsunce, h was apparent, that 
OM of the* greatest India natesmen this country 
eve^TMHW, possessed of great informsition and ex¬ 
perience, WM impressed with a conviction, that 
the trade tmgbt |o be thrown open on those cow^ 
lAlibnS whicii the Bari of BuckinghanMhire^ was 
about to 'destrhy*' The whole cxtent*to whish 

y 2 
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priDciple went was this'>*>d)tf <thc 
Opening of the tcade^ahouM be/oji^er tke cognl* 
zance of the‘£ait JndU Coflapkttf^ that tbep 
^ould remato inidommtoD over the personanho 
might ch\tae to embark ia it; and who should 
send their goods io the Company's vessels, totlve 
SM?>ount of thike- thousand tons, dr more, as 
Stated by a Gentlemaa below hun. 'Lord Melville 
opened the trade with, one haod, declaring, at tbe 
same time, that though he.eateoded it, the sya- 
tetn op which it was'founded was to remain, ru 
far. as his inllueocc could make it, a well regulated 
monopoly; and he gave his reasons both for the 
one and the other. The prosperity which India 
had. enjoyed foot to be inferred from meichant^ 
accounts, which were not always the true criterion 
of national greatness), the excellence of its Go^ 
vernmeot, and the geoeral welfare and strengtfi 
which the empire had derived under it; these 
oppsiderations influenced Lord McKille. 

• But when he ^reed toexteodabe trade, he did 
sot, for one ihameat, check or impaiethe principle 
on which the.Con^)any’s system was buik*. The 
great statescacn of tl»c day found thpi^gil^s of 
meting all the expectations of thei^mintry, > 
WithAtttjhaving recourse to that which wat now 
•ougheto be done; and which.ivSat-to.aubuMt 

CogtfitusioQ .ivhisi>^iiard"LXi^UuU« 







thst alUike patrant^^jwlach «dmiilistrationj -iii 
bad been jusd^iaMfdd/ 'dniSt tpc^M,' to ^aMe 
them to caiT]B'on> the a£nmt of the tttte, wad nbl 
applied to the impmvnneat of the Company, in» 
eeead of being directeda^ig^ them. • Thatthere 
was room for amendmnit'y'^the' lMrectors thetn* 
selves allowed; and, ifJlfas^iAdministration ex'* 
erted heir influence and abilities to ameliorate 
the system, instead of knocking it down, they 
would ha>e done ibflnite good to the country* 
Had they, instead of dealing in those sarcastic 
remarks, which characterited the last letter, sent 
flsr the grave and veverehd persons who consti- 
tsted their Executive body; had they addressed 
them thus—“ The outline is all that we cah 
knoW,' let us unite our Various talents, and see 
vltfaat can be done ro amend and improve the syC' 
l8m'V-f>such language would have been honoN 
able to both pattlea, and the aebult of their com^ 
fained 'wiscbm> .‘Would iiave been useful to the 
empire; it<w»tmforriuAatethactbef‘bad-oot done 
thi^ instead of'drt«iiig^bem40Ka«wful altema- 
tive^nttBy taking a'diflcfent ;dDUTse,:;they had lost 
an opppiitUBsty of cooiliaria^^the greatest beneflw 
tm the pulrllc^r benefits which would'havennadw 


thw onma pofit3<;ally;itnmortal.t<^f/fr<2r !) 
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i|fM»tt'utti. 'aAd'%e zatttU 

c«um piMple of Great 

Britain pclitieallj destroytd one of the greaftet 
itftoftlit''tHiMn for attempting 

part* tSf^hat which was now pro* 
dal’c to introduce such 
IfinetfsttK i nto^lMKt'Malvine utterly disclaimed 
it;' lie' was>'Aire<'fhe^^ople of Englaod'would 
Mot’hllow thdse' bf ftatum' to bear away 

finite spoil, for tho'^etideavbtirihg to carry ofl^ 
#hifeh' they destroyed^libe lion. fSfor ! 

■ Jfhe dnderstoMl (tibftbn. GeiltlAteft*SpEoposU 

it w*5 Yob'^ not," Says he' 

rtT'tbe'Compahy, ** embtaefe all the trade ^ 
Bidia^ and in that prdporttofl'in which‘ybu dre 
ia2i8it', you act injurrdusl^r to the country, hy-per- 
fttiA~ng foreigners ^ usutp thht i^feh ^ the HghC 
<^-'iuftIve siibjeCttf and 1 win 9he^,''ffdnk^e in* 
crease widnii'’a''2hrtoin period, how diucK'ihay 
be done under ^Sarei^ mtna|emehirf ttd hour 
much t^-dooe by"the partial cdtMon g^ted' 
l>5r^he The hon. Gihlle- 

minf atateefv ia priviite ttlado a* 

» \s aiflnn^; iltbtmgfi it 

V^iSr 'to 
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t,r)i 4 ff bvfrOKwnifiiffpfftjSlfli .WQ^,iAQ 9 »^r/ 

aiisl ib the yw n®r- tliR^ 

liooV* 

vHc was aIaioait-<iJ|!p««;I, whfnj.^clrflpiRS^v 
tlte candour of the.- hop. 

Hume), to question his 
itipst extraordinary inference h]Q$if^se 
he allowed them to be. ^i^^ab Ipst-in. a^ntira^r 
tion at the extraordiaary’raejteaie i hegaMiiwiHh 
to the exultipg- icelings* of an-'£r^Ushd^;^jbket 
qlaiped hisbandliaodexclumedk’" LooJ^hetif j «Qb 
seven years tholprivate Jinnf^ b^A bAdr-a itfq^oC 
from ^181,000to oeartbr^e mUUona 
lie partook of ihecHoo* Gcntlenwfi> 

Englishman must feel b^l^ym the fiouri$hingiaf9t<( 
of .fpir-commerce} but he would askjhim^upc^^ 
wh^ auspices was this change a0ecu:d*? • 
it not wvh*f ihe vary system whicji he d^recs^$d^ 
Was it not the su{f ^i^ndeoca of 
Directors it 09SW ia^ 

iM 4 cdj;t 9 sufiwscd^,?;, Jif.,the ,|it^,;^^emao. 
W^, « Did not B, tq 14 »^ 

d^y»d ,ft.,elsewhfir^j^ 4 ,“».* 

tfesy b*vf Ei^d^^d.;; 

.i» W|.^^<;«gSWPV^w 

4r?p m 
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iK^sivd totet aside, 'fhe bon. Gentleman wax cotV 

► ♦ f 

rect io his statemenr.:but wrcmg in his conclu* 
sion ; for, in.the Urte^iottance, he had adduced 
XQ unanswerable argument in favor of the policy 
•nd government of the East. lndfk Company, gx 
it now existed. 

The lion, gentleman had called the attention of 

4 

the Court to thocircumstance of the licenses grant* 
ed to private shipping by the Marquis of Wellee* 
liey,dn consequence of the complaints made by the 
merchants in India, by which measare property to . 
the amount of ^Q00,000 was brought home; buV. 
when he stated this fact,he ought tahave recollect¬ 
ed the porhcular circumstances under which it took 
place. He should have remembered that it wax 
done when the funds of the Company were ap¬ 
plied to one of the greatest of political purposes, 
l^at of counteracting the machinations of a power 
'Wbreh meditated the overthrow of whole 
.civilized world. He shoald blush for that go¬ 
vernment, which could reprt 4 eh them with the 
defection of -thetr funds, when they recoUoUed 
for what and Ibr whom, they' were 

brought into that -situation ! We» nm their 
inances, at that.4iitje» applied to purposed which 
brtfaght peace to India and glety to ^glaad,. 
under the ausjHcecof oAvdf the grexteslli^a of 
tfiqdefn tinm^Hwd.he'svoQld AAbd^hhh liuleMly 
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pOKBE. 
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-ikthe M^rquU Wellesley ? Tho ^renis 
marked the TciWP of thap Nobktrljlap^ia'to 
country cobid hot be n^tjbwi*- 

delibly fibred an thq whoheudriiim. 

*At that periol/ he tboi^^t it his dat^'^tOamalir^ 
himself acquainted, as much as wa^ 

.past events ; and, ip the very storip and tud^est 
opposition, to unveil tbp truth.*—Bqb ^hti|e 
times v^ere passed ; fnd^ pow in p ^pate' of 
peaceful tranquillity—no hostile arpiy repiqinifil; 
<to disturb her repose. 4 ^ the veryiuosieni he 
.spoke she yfa 9 .|^om jpg powerful and prqduptivo: 
-aod'mi^t jasilybc termed “ tie right-hpiMbdod 
arm of the ciMiq^y^V When they hpl^Uihpc 
prosperity and happjpesa, it was impossiiie Mtltp 
Ipolohack witlT’^gratitude and vefleratign to him 
v|)a,was one of the prime causes of her 
sitfi^tion. Was ther^fo/e, .for the GpvernqM|}^, 
this tfme, to say to them,*** Because yoO'ghiig 
Op yoqr inyewments to achieve these objects* 
hayc. brought fo much political advant^ 
jo^ch gl^y to- the*, country ap large-f 
because you haye thisj yopr^whole aysteoi 
ah^l he dwtrbyed ;-;-beca^ you h^e espendca 

yourfundf, 19 ^encreasng your^^rmy, to effect 
great ^ytiooaJLph^oses, and have been, 

^obliged to ipply tp. gpvcrjomcD^ for Aid# 4 llif 

thXAcA4it4d.An>eogiQa.agftwi;CyQ»^^ 

% 
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acts shall be rewarded by your subversion.** 
(Hear t-hear!) ** But,*’ says the hon. gentle¬ 
man, His Majesty’s cMernment were of opi¬ 
nion, that you did not ^^re all the facilities to the 
FrivtterTrade, under the stipulations of 17Q3, 
that you ought to have afforded, and that much 
more might be done, and they insisted that more 
should be done. You pleaded your Charter, but 
an improvement did take place^ and a. consider¬ 
able share of commerce was given up.” 

Now, said Mr. Handle Jackson^ though the 
facts might be, as the hon. gentleman stated 
them, still the inference was strong with the Com¬ 
pany. Let the Court look to the circumstances. 
At the time when this extension took place, a 
hew administration, of which he believed Lord 
CaStlcreagli and Viscount Sidmouth were mem¬ 
bers, had been formed ; yet, with all the expe¬ 
rience which had been afforded, from 17p3 to 
1804, these Ministers, from the beginning to,the 
end of that negociatioo, never even hinted ; at 
what the Earl of Buckinghamshire mentioned 
in his letter. {Hear /) T^e Directors resisted 

a ^ ’ 

that extension of the Private-Trade,^^and he also 
resisted it, on the ground that it was premature. 
If the revocation of the Charter could have been 
of.-national benedr, then th^e might have been 
eorne plei^fbn thfc prob^din|^ of Ihe Miidsfry o( 
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that day.—For he held now, and always had heldi^ 
and he recollected the same doctrine having been 
laid down by high authority, that however sacred 
a Charter was in its nafurci it was granted for 
the public good, and when it ceased to be of 
national benefit, the party granting had a rigtit 
to revoke it, on one condition ; and that was, 
the indemnifying those who wete likely to be 
injured by the revocation. If the party who 
granted the Chavtcr were not able to afford that 
indemnity, it was not a national question ; and, 
if it was not a national question, if it was not 
treated as such, there was an end to the social 
compact. But the difference between the measure 
proposed by the Earl of Buckinghamshire and the 
principles by which the Ministry of former days 
were actuated, was complete and radical. The 
opinion of Lord Melville was distinctly stafed 
in his letter to the Chairman of March the 21st 
1803, and was as followsWe ate both (hU 
Lordship and the Directors) strenuously main¬ 
taining, that the' preservation of the monopoly 
of the East'India Company is essentially requisite 
for the security of every important interest con- 
ncctcd with our Indian empire ; and so deeply 
am I impressed with the truth of this proposition, 
that I am prepared explicitly to declare, that 
although the first >^Qrn»tion of an East-India 

z % 
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tCotn|uny proceeded irom purely commercial 
,consi,^era,tioDs, the magnitude and importance 
which the East-India Company has progressively 
advince^^ is now so interwoven witli the political 
of the empire, as to create upon my 
mind a firm conviction ihui ihe mainUnance of the 
TM^o^oly of the East-IuJia Companji is even mote 
mportant to ihe political interests of ihe States than 
yt is to the commercial interests of the Compat^^ 
Ebrtified by such opinions as these, they had a 
right, with truth, to assume to themselves that 
they were not acting with partial views, as Pro* 
prietors of £ast>lndia Stock, but as Citizens of 
the Empire. « 

He knew not the persons who had called on 
government to throw open the trade, but he 
thought tlie Company ought to make out a strong 
case; and though in doing that they must satisfy 
the intellect and philosophy of Glasgow and of 
Liverpool, yet they were not obliged to satisfy 
the prejudiced and the self-interested. Bot'how 
were they to do this ? The Earl of 'Buckingham¬ 
shire told them, that the verbal representations 
of the persons who had met the Ministry, had 
taused them to depart from tHeiPbriginal opinions; 
but hp refused to let them know what the' Argu¬ 
ments made use of were': 'a conduct veiy tfiffe' 
feht £ijf)ia^t,'iiidppted by l<ord Mi:lville'*lt' the 
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period of the last negociation. But the Earl <•£ 
Buckinghamshire went a little fartlier* if,** «tys 
he, “ the Company are particularly desirous to 
know the reasons which influence us, they Will 
find them in the Petitions on the table Of the 
House of Commons**—if indeed any girentaiMe 
could hold such an immense mass. (A hmgh,) 
]^is lordship liad bound himself by this paragraph ; 
in it he said that he would act according to-the 
opinions contained in those petitions j he has 
committed himself in favor of them. Now, !et«oy 
man read them, and say, whether any two of them 
contain a proposition by which a reasonabletbeing 

4 

would be guided. If his lordship was not vety 
partial in considering these petitions, he -must 
discuss other subjects, as well as the renewal of 
the Company’s Charter ; for many of them were 
mixed up with the two great questions of P^r- 
hamentary Reform and CMholie EuiantipatioK* 
{^Aldugh.y 

'He hoped the noble lord, who filled a seat I a 
the House of Peers, with so much honor to him> 


self and advantage to the public, would call to 
mind his affection for the petitioners, whcn'he 
felt inclined to oppose cither of those measures. 
(isttpr / 'hear !) He hoped that; when hiydtaty 
impelled him to -d^Urer his sentiments against 


Parliamentary Eeformadd CathoU<£mancrpatiion, 
he Woilld reedllcet^-.at 
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tee Outports, .to whose opinion he paid so much 
deference, had exhausted pages, in proving the 
necessity of Conceding those two important ques> 
tions. 

The hon. gentleman, in farther illustration of 
his argument, had noticed the rapid strides 
made by the Americans in the Indian commerce 
(and here, much which he said, ought to be an¬ 
swered ; and much ought to be answered by go¬ 
vernment), in consequence of the liberty granted 
by this country t he argued, from recent events, 
that trade mightshiftits seat; that these immuni¬ 
ties to foreigners were unfair; and that (^mmJK:e, 
as was eloquently expressed by an hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Grant) who preceded him, would force its 
*way, in spite of cor^hscation, burning and death. 
These weic points worthy of their most serious 
consideration. 

He had hoped, some few years ago, that 
he should have had an opportunity of amend¬ 
ing and altering the regulations on this sub¬ 
ject, when the renewal of the Charter came to 
be considered for he did not believe that any 
person, in their political hemisphere, had then 
contemplated its subversion-^he had hoped that 
it would have been an English and noti an 
Am.erican Charter. He formerly took the liberty 
of stating jyhat in his opinion would be the effect 
of granting so much Ucense to the Americans; 
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the consequence had unfortuoately been as 
stated, and the same was likely to occur again,* 
unless the subject should be attended to by Hi* 
Majesty’s ministers. The extent of license 
granted before the war, was detrimental to our 
interests, and a similar effect must take place, 
should government persist in the same system, 
when the Americans returned to their senses and 
to peace. (Hear ! hear I) Perhaps America waa 
treated rather cavalierly—two Orders in Council 
were issued against her on a former occasion, 
which enabled us to seize their propecty. 
They then sent Mr. Jay to this country, to 
settle the differences between the two States. 
Tfiat gentleman said, " feeble and young as we 
are, if you continue thus to torture us, wc must 
hazard war,’’ On the lire Oiders in Coun- 
cil It was not his intention here to expatiate; al¬ 
though he might be of opinion, that having 
been once issued, they should have been adhered 
to with more firmness. The fact, however, was, 
that some time after the representation of Mr. 
Jay, those two Orders were repealed, and com¬ 
pensation granted to those whose property had 
been iaken under them. A treaty was then con- 
cluc^with America, the 13th article of which 
gave tit merchants df that country the privilegi* 
pf trading to India. In nVeociatirffif* thii trolly. 
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thooght.fcfi was overreaching tl)e other, 
as wot generally the case; it turned out, however, 
for the Benefit of the Americans—the wily Amc- 
titiin* ^egbeiator was too much for us. The 

meant to permit a course to India 

ftdm America, but the Americans contended that 

was contemplated. While the 
sift^et remained In this state of indecision, that 
hydra, fhe French RevolutitHi, began to make 
sueb ftffMd strides, as induced us to endeavour to 
dh good terms with America; and he recol« 
ie^d the Xjtitter of Lord Melville on the subject. 
^ We must’ not now,” said hia lordship, “ be 
too strioft in our construction of the Amerjcan 
treaty.” The point ivas'consequencly given up; 
and thence it followed, that, before many years 
h'a^'ehipsed, the Americans fren aicno&t oursu- 
periors in trade; The Portuguese end Spaniards, 
andbvery neutrad'fitale, then came forward, and 
claimed, as a right, riie same privilege which was 
granted to the Americaos. An Act was in Con' 
sequence passed, conferring on them the same 
privilege as the Americans enjoyedt He had 
Arraigned the Act in that Court, not hti partial 
6r narrow motives. — He said and would stiH 
tay, that wheoei^ the East-India 
%a^'6f eajdttf, or managemoot, faBoA itlAwqy’ 

whish oheir^-^ttatitn 
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admitted, that the British merchant, the 
change of London, was next in rotation, 
the Americans, SpafHards, or PortugneS®. . > 

If, as the hon. gent, had stated, a varietjr of arjir 
cles, for which they were paying money to foreigor 
ers might be procured from India, it was their duty, 
as fat as they possibly could, to procure them from 
that country, by which means they might encou^ 
rage the enterpriae and industry of their feUoif 
citizens, instead of enriching aliens. Bnttyhen 
he made this observation, he must also 
that this could be done, to the greatest <^nt, 
through the medium of the India Compfmy* 
And, if the private trader felt himself aggrieved—r 
if he desired a greater (tegree of liberty, let him 
have it ;-^let there be a numerical increase of 
tonnage^let the three thousand be enlarged to 
six, or even ten thousand tons; and an altemtion 
he made in the mode of importing their staple ar¬ 
ticle. “ But no," say the merchants of Glasgow, 
V this will not satisfy us; all colonial rights are 
Upen to human nature, and ^e must have liberty 
to go to India ourselves.** Now, he allowed that 
the commerce of the East ought to be conducted 
on the most liberal scale; but still it ought m 
be iwpdaeted through that medium which had 
thewm that it . waa most capable of orakipg 
|he wisest araangmiMots-na fset wbish.ivaa 
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Q^tby.t^o hoo, gentleman's (Mr. Hume’s) oWn 
statement, ^at, in seren years, the private trade 
had bep 5 Increased from X181,000 to Xfi00,000. 

. He if these was any peison present con- 

l|e<;t^ the government, that he would beg 
of to look to the'latter part of the argu¬ 
ment of the bon. gentleman. If he were borne 
out by hU documents, and he did not doubt 
but that he wall, he proved that, notwithstand- 
ir^ the non-importation Act, such was the elas* 
licitjr of comoKree, that a greater trade had 
beeq -carried on with the western hemisphere, 
since that Act was passed, than before it waa 
In existence. He mentioned this the more par- 
ftcul^rly^becaase they, had greatly alarmed tbem- 
selv^ or).|^ccount of the rupture with America. 
lSow,^i|^v^ere^^ible for this country (America 
having gone t^iWar with her) to export a greater 
pro|>or.uon of gQods to the western world, afUr 
than i^or-s thft event, without the assistance of 
the Umted States, it was the duty of every states¬ 
man to encour^e the continuance of thia inde¬ 
pendent traffic, even aihen peace riiould have been 
concluded. He was sure nothing^adMcaeiqpod 

a 

greater i^tuppr and surprise,recent suc¬ 
cesses of the Apwrican private^saj, and 
ytas.n 9 t,ia.mf;rch^t’s clerk in the;^city,Qf 
who did not know that |t was the pnvatetr fiictibo 
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in Aniprlci which Imriicd that nation JiifeCKtisfi- 
lit)'. (Hear! htflr!) Rccolletting the success 
which aiiendeil them at the coii'meticfert«Ki’'of 
the former contest, they were ;mxiou!f'a|(tln to 
jiarricipate in sititilar profits; and sOdfcely^^W^ 
tlie ink dried on the declaration of war,’whed 
the signature was put to letters of matque. 
(Hear t hear !) It should be remembered, that 
Carthage, the greatest maritime state of hncient 
times, was overturned by a power, which, when she 
commenced the contest, was so defective in naval 
means, that one of the vessels 6f the Cartha¬ 
ginians, which was wrecked on her shore,^was 
made use of as a model for the building bf ships 
to carry on and effect tbe ambttioos’^rojecta 
of the Romans. (fJeari tear!) And, ’how¬ 
ever contemptible in the coiftf^encemedt, ’ yet 
that very Homan power did ultimately contjuer 
at sea—destroy the fleets of lier enemy—^din 
ht^omrdercial greatness—and, at length, utterly 
subvert her empire. Yet the proportion of naval 
strength between Rome and Carthage, bore no 
comparison with that which America possessed 
ar thtv day in reference to Great Britain. ‘He 
felt, ‘there&jrti’ tltat there was no safety few 

bm inTtccpiagdown Ahitfrlca, a& ama-' 
Ttlifnc rtarion. '('near*'hear!} And hchbped, wlicn- 

2 A 0 
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sbotild be restored, that they would 
not be again let ‘loose on India. (fJear* Heart) 
The hoil. gentleman (Mr. llumc) next advanc- 
‘Moment which he thought directly in 
ftVdr tte Company. He observed, ** How 
Ibblisb it iato say, that the ixport trade to China 
axtntiot^ be increased, when, prior to 170 '), 
aftwWtfled only to .£ 629 , 000 , and, in that >ear, 
tittMS noICSf‘■thati .£1,320,000; although there 
was btit dne Investment for the proprietors.’* 
But what tras the reason of this increase ? He 
called on hlitn to' state the fact. The Compa¬ 
ny had sent out a great embassy to China, one 
object of which was to extend their exports, and 
4 hey were in consequence increased to the sum 
anentioned with such cbniidence by the bon. 
geatlemaa. Suppose, when the China export 
trade- was only .£d 29 , 00 (^ that t!ie gentlemen 
of Glasgow had observed to Ministers—Bless 
us I the China trade is only so much, but wHke 
sure, if you open it, that we shall raise it 
your most sanguine expectationsand suppose 
Ministers were won by assertions 'like this, stre- 
mutrasly urged, and agreed to the proposal; he 
ptot ft to the hon. gentleman, and^to the ezpe- 
rie|MMo f hundreds about him, who^ knesri tire 
jettlotn disposition of the Chtntsa-r’hi piA at tb 
'hftPcaiidtttir, had thos( pefsons bMA sikifted'to 
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proceed*to China, would the eaBptH‘tdtwi|B there 
or an atom of it have now remained 
(Mr. Hwue said, “ Certainly notd”Ji< 

The hon. gentleman candidly admitted that it 
would not. What then became of Wa orstt- 
ment? Instead of keeping thn trade ig, ft fair 
and just medium, would he expose -it to every 
danger, by throwing it open to those, who would 
not be under the control of the Company ? But 
certain persons said, there was an inoKasod capa¬ 
city, which might be still further improvcKk The 
Company had taken advanti^e of that increased 
capacity, and they had shewn do disposition to 
relax their exertion^ Still, however^ the hon* 
gentleman contended, that the trade should be 
thrown open, although iie admitted, that if 
such representations hsA been attended at a 
former day, riie whole trade tpust now have^been 
extinguished. ’ , t, • 

The hon. gentleman also* had noticed the 
prpdigious increase of export^ between 1 S 06 
and 18)0. But what did all this shew him? 
•^Thaf,' under the Croveroment aad Constitn- 
tion of which he had spoken with so nmeh 
respeety aa.^adcnirably adapted to support tlio 
Indiao £mpire,^oth the export .and import 
trade Aad progmaducly increased* i-And waa nqt 

xiiii»tttatgu«fOt,ibat;trjr ini|itut)pQ4Wi)6fhfQS)ld 
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was that which ought to 
be cootiop^4' supported} Instead of giving it 
up for a plan which was untried^ and consequent¬ 
ly } The hon. gent, next said, but 

y 5 )V^r^|^e to India is a losing trade; why, then, all 
this«tMtUty to preserve it i” There a reason, 
ibat, might have occurred to him. It appeared 
from an account laid before the House of Com- 

4 ^ 

pions, of the eight millions which were 
charged against the Company, five millions had 
been expenfled in voluntary contributions and 
otlier sple^id acts pf patriotism. Hc.ir!) 
He wpoderet^ when tbe hon. gent, was at a loss 
to account for a few millions, that he did nor re¬ 
collect bow mush had been disbursed in that man¬ 
ner. Still,** said the hon. gent. “ your trade is 
a Iqsjog Ope 4 . <even • your Chairman said’so.” 
Nowir^heo itOjineotiooedan hon. Chairman, in 
support of his arg.timfot, he should have quoted 
htsjKords. In b 3 letter of the I3tb of Jdnuary, 
180&( to tbe present ,iiOrd Melville, then presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Control, he said, ** in' fact, 
the Indian trade, as an object of gain, hssgradu- 
a^^oeased to be an object of importance either 
to.rtbp Company or to indiyiduaU^V i The late 
Lofd Melville ^aid the 8amc.^ijig*—" Ifci* of 
go coosequepce,” said l)i.s ** K> any 

onej^^Vff^n ^.political pOiAiof.viw^ i andjmil 
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therefctc uphold if, as the pIHar 6f-the B*l5t*4nd«l 
Company, while I regard that 
pillar of the state.’* 

But he (Mr. Jackson) denied that ittv%s'i4oMri^ 
trade •, some years it produced one thddi 

sand pounds j some years three, some ydaf^i^ fobi*, 
and even five hundred thousand poonds'hAd beeti 
produced by it; and one year had octhitted, in 
which the amount was seven hundred thousand 
pounds. On an average therefore, they nfigHt esti¬ 
mate the profits at ^100,000 per annum. Bat 
at least,” said the hon. gent. (Mr. HuWe), “ yon 
must admit that ^300,000 has been lost within a 
certain time.” Supposing this tObe'th^fsOt, was 
there no great political object answeYKT by rliat 
loss ? Need the hon. gentleman be that it 
was the means of keeping up their femlttdtfcH, 
and continuing their we4l r^ilkfed monoptliy; 
which Ministers and Statesmen^pov^ no rnori!i^*ror^ 
on such an occauon, we must invoke the mighty 
dead, had declared absol4tdly necersary to'obr 
prosperity and ouesecuiity ? (Hear! heaff) 
Bot tiie hon, gentleman's ptopbsitfon was thit, 
“ yoQ have (he Indian trade In your prfeses^' 
vion, and a most eXtensue and profitable bran^ 
o£ cocam^e it'tnay be made 'in hthei 1 iand% 5 
hot you hKveJOtt tojl it^ and, therefore, ii sImU be 

■.tMjoaourifc sfiafll'-bdipuifoM,* 
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for no better reason than lircause I say the trad^ 
13 unpre ductivc.” — (Mr. Ilio/it hre mlimatgd 
he had 4flw/, not that tt diuuhl he taken away^ 
hut, that, as a losing trade, ti could not he of any 
hif> 0 }titnce to ih'* Company, tj tt ivetc opened). 

Jackson resumed, by scanog, tiutthc point 
was ftry immaterial—his proposition at piescnt 
was, that the trade had not been a lo»ing trade. 
But supposing it was, in some yeais, he appealed 
to the candour of the hon gwitlctnan, as versed 
in mercanpk alfair&,'t(’hetlier, it he h id a variety 
of adientHi^B, intended for or su diifuieiic 
pons, on one of which there was a loss, vQuld 
he on account of the defalcation in that port, give 
up all the others ? And he wuulu say, that li they 
acted upon tbii plan, and letamcd notlufg but 
what was- proB^Lle, t'icy mu^t gi\e up Bombay 
and Madras, the rauirns fiom which ws.ic vciy 
tmall, and the expencc.^ veiy cc^n^ideraolc; hut 
they retained them as the oarwoir.^ of then dc> 
fencck By which they scie enabled to protect 
Bengal; and, as long ak by pQ4»e‘i:siny this tiade 
they were enabled to support i]>eir well regulated 
nQeQopoiy,’Which was necessary to ^hepreserva* 
tleo of their whole system, tney light to 

complain, even if ite los. were groater. 

']pie hon. gentleman concluded hisApu-cb by a 
rartety of statements^ connected wdih their re\c- 
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iluea and territoiv. In the fiist instance, he told 
them, that was no end to the cecity Ckf the 
India trade j and that, if the private tr \ '.cr was suf¬ 
fered c(i improve it, ten nmes as much mtgh|.b0 
done as was at pt’^sent effected. But tlie motnem 
he cama to thi' part of the case, where.■dwr 
Cotnpafly apprehended the d.inger to their 
tertitory existed, namely, from the 
•trangcFs, the so niuch*bon^ted trade baesnadK $ir 
tiifie, and he asked, a little jocularly,—*• What* 
do you fttar from a few runaway vagabonds ifoni 
the ships of the pr vate-traders, on ao'exteat of 
coast of near 3000 miles ?’* He would tell himt 
from the provisions, of which he had spoken in' 
such high terms, from the active police whrete 
wa^ established, it was clear that danger bad hi¬ 
therto been apprehended; and if the governmenft> 
compact as it was now, had its hand on every in¬ 
dividual who conducted himself contrary to the 
established regulations; if every European 
stranger was arrested by the police; and if such 
strictness was considered so important, as to in¬ 
duce a clause in ^very treaty between the Obm’- 
pany and the native powers (wtuch were regu¬ 
larly laid before the Board of Control)—if, he 
repeated, the government found it sd ksiportant 
a thing to guard against the entrance df unknown 
persons, at the present time; Kt ptrt it to the horf, 

2 a 
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gtotleaian, whether he must not admit, that much 
greater dangers were likely to arise, if Europeans 
were permitted to hnd their way into India, un> 
checked and uncontrouled ? Must not indiscri- 
ninate commerce, to use the words of Lord 
Melville, be followed by indiscriminate access ? 
And who could point out the boundary at which 
the evil thus produced would terminate ? 

'Hxroughout the whole of the hon. geatlecnan*s 
arguments he had given the go^bye completely 
to any constitutional effect which might arise 
fiom the alteration. On this point he appeared 
not to indulge the smallest fear. Yet be must 
himself allow, that if the government even lined 
the coasts with officers, to preserve the revenue, 
as bad been observed, this alone would produce 
some extent of patronage. The danger to the 
constitution, in the event of a change, had been 
most emphatically pointed out by the late Lord 
Melville> and he made this observation, became 
an indiscreet notice bad been taken of the exprew* 
aion made use of by the Directors, is their leOer 
the SOth of December last—-in which they 
-Wid that the subject involved ** questions of the 
disc importance to the safety of the British 
•fro in India and of the British consthatlon at 
batoe*” The Earl of Buckinghamsbirs, in ans- 
ifViei.to>tbi«» indtfigedi he thought, income kvfty. 
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He seemed to thank them for their care, but told 
them, that “ the safety of the British empire m 
India and the Biitish constitution at home, 
would not be (^erlooked by Ministeis.” But he 
should observe, that the words quoted by the Di¬ 
rectors were those of Lord Melville, one of 
the greatest men this country ever produced— 
that profound statesman, whom he had the houor 
to call bis friend, said, ** that the ConstitiHion 
could not survive the destruction of the East- 
India Charter i” and Mr. Fox, who was barely 
suspected of harbouring such an intention, politi¬ 
cally perished. 

From the many protestations of the hon. gen¬ 
tleman, he should suppose he had no intention 
of transferring the government j—^but, however 
guarded he was in his speech, be was not so in 
his amendment; there, the intention broke out. 
That amendment contained two propositions; the 
cme referring to that indemnity which they might 
demand two or three years after the mischief vtM 
done, when they were no longer the compacted, 
united body, they now were; the other relMittg 
to regulations and safeguards in embryo. The 
amendment began by stating, this Court deem¬ 
ing it prudent and prt^r to acquiesce In' 
prinuples and preliminaries stated by his Majeif- 
ty’s Ministers through >the President' of the Beafi 

3b 3 
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of Control,’* (that principle being the admission 
of the Outports to a general and indiscriminate 
right of commerce), “ it is resolved that it bo 
referred back to the Court of D6ectors to con¬ 
tinue their negociation,”—for what ?T-for conr 
tinning the Indian empire complete and entire? 
No—but for carrying “ these principles” (Lord 
Buckinghamshire’s principles) ** into effect.” The 
hon. gentleman admitted, in the language of the 
Earl of Buckinghamshire, the great mischief 
which must ensue—if what? “ If regulations,” 
of which they now knew nothing, “ were not 
adopted.” 

Mr. Jackson then went on to s^^■e, that 
his had been a very dry and unnlcasani task; 
but that, by going a little into the hon. gentle¬ 
man’s (Mr. Hume’s) numerical statemenSs, he 
had shown, that they vve-e, to make the best of 
them, a series of arguments, supporting the 
Company j and, by pointing out what they had 
already done, inf**rrlng tlie propriety of permit* 
ting them to do still more. With respect to the 
compensation spoken of by the hon. gentleman, 
./he should say, that it was unnecessary to men¬ 
tion it—for, after a long pcri\.d of exertions and 
^vices, in support of the country, no Miniver, 
no Man, would dare, in a moral nation, to de¬ 
prive them of their rights, without granting the 
piost equitable indemnity, 


4 
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The hon. gentleman had insinuated, that the 
Biicctors might be so much aifected, in IhHr 
department, by the proposed change, which 
perhaps would deprive them of pait of their 
patronage, as to render them hostile to the 
measure j — he called on the Court to corn* 
pare this with tlftir conduct, and to judge 
whether the supposition were well or ill-found* 
ed. If tlie Directors could have acted under 
such an impression, their conduct would have 
been diainclrically the reverse of what it had 
been j and, instead of Iclling them that tlie altera¬ 
tion would be iniurious to the country, and point¬ 
ing out the necessity of opposing it, they wou'd 
have said, as they themselves coi'd not, in fact, 
be affected by it, olt! peihaps it may be no great 
matter'—)ou had I etter consent to the measureJ'* 
If tliey were actuated by any mean or selfish 
views, this would have been their language, as 
every one of them might rest assured of being 
indemnified.—But the Directors conducted them¬ 
selves on different principles; they who were not 
likely to be affected by this change, said to thenv 
who would be touched by it,—“ It is acausc which 
compromises the safety of the Indian empire, 
and of the British constitution; and wc think 
it is your duty not to agree to this proposU 
tion."-- 
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It was intended, it seems, to continue the ex- 
clusive trade to China in the hands of the Com¬ 
pany; but it was utterly ^rcical, and adding 
insult to injury, to think they could retain it en¬ 
tire, if the adventurers were admitted to the 
Anhipelago of the Eastern Seas. The Directors 
were supported in their opinions by many of the 
greatest Statesmen of modern times, some of 
whom were now living; their opinions were for¬ 
tified by the sentiments of the present Ministers 
themselves, who, in answer to the sixth proposi¬ 
tion of the Directors, admitted the danger to 
which the China Tea trade would be exposed, 
from indiscriminate commerce, and the proxi- 
intty of the Eastern Islands, fiom which so much 
danger was expected. They afterw.irds departed 
from this principle, stating that verbal represen- 
ialions had caused the change, leaving to them 
the Herculean labour of perusing the various 
petitions from the Outports. The question then 
wasj should they now,—and, perhaps, it was one 
of tlie last acts of their political existence,—avow 
Ihcirdeterminatirin to support and uphold tbclr 
Specters in the course they had taken, to the 
vqry end of the contest, if it were necessary I 
Knowing that they were not fighting the battle 
of the Company, but of the Empire; knowing. 

tb^.tliey were, fighting t.he battle of tho nativei 
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of India, who were their'subjects j he wa» sura 
they would act with firmness. He waS cout 
vinced the intellect of the country was on th^ 
side. He meant not to cast any imputation on- 
the feelings of gentlemen at the Outports, who 
had a right to improve every advantage whidl 
offered, but he might be allowed to hope, that 
the interests of the Company would not be suf¬ 
fered to sink before the speculations of Glasgow 
and of Liverpool, (Hear ! hear ! hear !) 

Mr. Wcylaad said, he thought himself pecu¬ 
liarly fortunate, that the extraordinary talent and 
unanimity with which the debate was carried 
on, rendered it unnecessary for him to go into 
any argument on the opposition which had 
been given to his resolutions. He now con¬ 
ceived that it would be advisable to adjourn 
till Tuesday. In the interim he shpuld en¬ 
deavour, in compliance with the suggestions of 
several honorable Proprietors, to compress the 
remaining propositions into one; by wfafdt 
means they should be able - to go through that 
j>art of the business, and also the reply of Mr: 
Hume, if the courtesy of the proprietors should 
permit him again to address them. It was ob¬ 
vious, if they went through the seventeen resolu¬ 
tions, seriafuHf and had a debate on each. Par- 
Hament must meet long before they^ad deciefod. 
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Sir Hugh Inglis stated, that by the idcA 
which had fallen from the hon. Proprietor, it 
should seem as if he considered the hon. mover 
of the amendment etUilled to a reply. Now, he 
believed, in all assemblies where subjects were 
debated, that privilege was only allowed to the 
original mover of a resolution; but as no per* 
sorr^ad spoken on the other side, except the hon. 
proprietor (Mr. I lumc), he left it to the indul¬ 
gence ot the Couit, whether they would place 
him in a situation again to address them. If 
they adjourned now, this could be determined 
hereafter; but he could not permit the Court to 
break, up without stating, that if Mr. Hume 
were allowed to reply, it was as a matter of 
courtesy, and not of right. 

Sir Hugh Ivglis then put the question of ad¬ 
journment till Tuesday, the 26th instant. 

Mr. ir. Smith suggested the propriety, if it 
met with the approbation of the gentlemen on 
,^th sides of the bar, of assembling on that day 
at an hour earlier than the ordinary time, which 
would add much to the facility of getting through 
the business. 

Sir Hugh Inglis, considering it as most dc- 
inabie that they should finish the di:>cussion 
as speedily as possible, yet with all due delibc- 
r«tioo, thought it would be advisable, iiutead 
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of twelve precisely, to meet at eleven'<^6}ock • 
on Tuesday next, on which day he bdped^ froth 
what had fallen from the hon. Mover, that they 
should be able to conte to a decision. ’ * 

Mr* Alderman Atkins requested that he might 
' be allowed to say a word before the Court 
journed.' He thought it must be admitted that 
the Court would be unanimous in thei** opinioa 
as to the propriety which had marked the pro* 
fceedlngs of the Directors. It was agreed, oil 
all hands, that this was a question of imtnooto 
magnitude} now that being granted, he bagged 
to ask, whether it was beyond (heir power td 
have another meeting with His Majes^'s MinUa 
ters, without driving either party to a situatiOil 
Which must be extremely disagreeable to' both ( 
by that means possibly they might be prev^ed 
from coming to resolutions which Were sO'-'decI* 
dedly at variance with the senthnents of-Gt^efn* 
inent. Before they committed thenlstrtV^s 
this proceeding, was it not better ttttV 
should consider the question a Httlo 
which might have the effect of extricattag'«tliem 
from such an unpleasant situation ? 

Sir Hugh Inglis observed; that he was^ sui^ {ho 
. worthy Alderman would perceive, that, in the 
present stage of the business, it was morally 
impossible for bias situated as he wa«, to give 
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Jhim ahy satisfactory answer. .The appeal had 
been made by His Majesty^s Ministers to the 
Court of Proprietors j the last letters received 
from Government were meant to be submitted 
to them. It was therefore for them to decide, and 
the Directors to obey their decision. At the 
satne time, that circumstance did not preclude Hi» 
Majesty’s Ministers from sending to the executive 
body, who would at all times be ready to meet 
them, when they could do so on principles 
commensurate with the safety of the Company, , 
■ Mr. Alderman Atkins said, he should be ex¬ 
tremely happy that His Majesty’s Ministers 
should have it conveyed to them, that the Court 
was willing to extend the trade-^n a liberal 
footing, on broad and national grounds, such as 
should be consistent with the security and safety 
of the empire. This was what he desired might 
be done. If the Government then said, “ the 
trade shall only be opened as we like,” the 
. Court would stand acquitted of any narrow view, 
and‘Ministers would incur a responsibility they 
did not now contemplate. 

^ The question of adjournment until Tuesday 
was then put and carried. 
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The Court assembled at eleven o*ck>ck,and the 
mjnutes of the last Court having been read-— 

Sir Hugh Inglis opened the business by stating, 
that the Court was met for the purpose of taking 
into farther consideration the very momentous 
question that had been submitted to them. 

Afr. K, Smith said, tltat he rose with much dif¬ 
fidence, to request their attention, after so many 
eloquent and powerful arguments bad been ad¬ 
duced i but he thought it a duty incumbent on 
him, and on every member of the Court, at 
that momentous crisis, to give all the assistance 
in their power on so important a subject, la 
viewing the papers laid before the Court, he could 
not refrain from offering the Directors his mosk 
mneere thanks, not only as a Proprietor, but as a 
British subject, for the manly, upright, and tem* 
perate conduct they had maintained on the pre¬ 
sent occasion. He wished he could speak .as 
favourably of the letter of the Ear! of Bucking¬ 
hamshire, and say that it dUplayed as much dis¬ 
creetness and moderation. It was a production to 

2 C 2 
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vbich no nan in tiib country could look with in¬ 
difference; it. not only threatened to annihilate 
the East*India Compai^, but to destroy the vital 
spirit the British Constitution. He did not 
tiiink> from his knowledge of Lord Buckingham* 
diire, that it ^as the production of his pen; but 
if>-the deliberation of His Majesty’s miiiis^rs h^ 
produced such sentiments, he could not believe ; 
that they had fairly and candidly considered the 
importance of the subject. - . • 

> in the Hrst place, as to the Charter, he bad it 
in his power, pnifessionally, to answer some ar-. 
gitments -which 'were, adduced on a former day 
by an hoa.tProprietor (Mr. Hume). With respect’ 
to the general subject now before them, he was- 
of opinion, and ever had been;ithat it was im* 
pos8*d))ethe Company could exist, under the (m-Qo 
poison'of which His> Majesty's ministers had 
laid down the basis*'^..'If.:tbeiimports mid exports 
wereitci be<thrown open; ^hewas sure, that 
dvecy onewho knew the situaticHiof the India 
trade must see 4hat it wasmotJh .the nature of> 
things, that the China trade could he preserved* 

, JSEhft Earl of Buckinghamshire must haTeiknowo; 
phen hewas in India, that the . trade itself did net 

s 

depend so much on the ships wihich came freup' 
this country-; as the vessels going.from port to perti 
thecr,* 
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Hitherto, all their dependence was on the. 
outward cargoes, wlueh consisted principally of 
cotton, and the homeward voyage was a matter 
of secondary consideration j but now, under the 
new system, the homeward cargo would,become 
such an object to the priv|ite merchants, that It 
would be impossible to prevent them from bring*, 
ing the article of Tea from China to this country. 
Every roan who commanded one of these ships, as 
the persons employing them could not give them 
a sufficient subsistence, would biing home, il*' 
licitly, the articles of Tea and Silk. It might, it, 
^was true, be but in small quantities $ yet twenty 
chests of tea, and a few bales of silk, thus smug* 
gled by a numerous class of adventurers, would,^ 
in the end, be an object of great magnitude both 
10 the Company and the country. How would it, 
be possible to prevent this species of traffic, aide<i 
as it would be by persons going out of the ports of 
England, Ireland and Scotland ? and if these fa* 
citities did exist, must not the revenue suffer aU 
most to an incalculable extent } ^ was 

another important consideration 
ehips, indifferently manned and armed; the risk 
of being ca^ftmed by the enemy would be veiy^ 
great. ,In making the remark, he was not calcu*, 
lattpg the loss which the individual would suffisn^ 
but the defalcation which must take place in the 
revenue. The government sud, they would take 
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steps to prerent this j—but they kn*w» in the "West- 
Indies, that two dr three ^ips were permitted to' 
run out; without convoy j^and would not the gen-' 
tlemen of thfe outports, in this country, expect' 
the same liberty ? With respect to the state of the 
Cohipany’s ships, no one coaid doubt their pre> 
HDt efficiency.—It was well known, that govern- 
mnt bad; on former occasions, resorted to them 
for the defence of the country $ and a few years 
since, when they applied to the Company for as¬ 
sistance, they receired some of the finest ships that 


ever were in His Majesty’s Navy. He thought, 
therefore, that government ought maturely to* 
paure," before they attempted a measure, which 
ipust destroy that great source of strength. ^ 
If the hon. Proprietor (Mr. Ilume) had weigh-” 
e^ the mhtter for one moment, he would not 


have cast the refiection on the Directors, which"^ 
he had done, with respect to the extra'shipping. 
]^e hai^ declared, that the extra ships had been 
diispatched' o\^ pf season, and that a loss had in 
C(^nseMHl||lje!Sn incurred by the private trader. 
He too, that outbfreiv»ifyrA^,nne 


him Ifeen ((^ispatched at an improper period 
dUj^t to'Aave^ne the length] of sayi^g,*ii|iS^^' 
«ht df ihne hundred andsedenty ships^'qtiiy about 
jSrty lihd i^'eeK rent out oVseason.' Now/ 
vesture to lehlim, that this wds noHfie the^ 
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Company, but of theprivate trade; (ITear! H^ar!) 
—be bad known ships waiting a month for .the. 
private trader, in this country, when the Com¬ 
pany’s freights were all on board; and he knew of 
instances in India, in which delays had been at¬ 
tributed to the same cause. The hon. gentleman 
must recollect, that the Company had used every 
means in their power, by the manner in which 
they took up ships, and the terms upon which they 
engaged them, to prevent them from sailing out of 
season, or being employed in any emergency.— 
But, when they had been so employed, It was 
not at the instance of the Company, but ip- con¬ 
sequence of an exigency of the state. 'ITie ex¬ 
peditions fitted out for the conquests of the Isles of 
France, Batavia, and on other occasions, had led 
to those detentions, of which the hon. gentleman 
complained, but which had not been caused by the. 
East-India Company. (^Hear !) It was known, that' 
the Company could have no reason for detaining 
their ships, in India, inasmuch as they chiefly put 
Saltpetre on board, which was always ready,— 



whereas the private trader, from the difficulty at-. 

tending his speculations, was never in so advan- 

✓ 

tageous a situation. The anx iety to prevent them 
from falling into the hands of the enemy, by 
making them sail in stated numbers, and giving 
them proper convoy, might occasion some delay .; 
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tut that was not for the benefit of the Company 
"alone, but for the sake of the revenue. For, if the 
'ships were taken, the private trader would be 
mined, and the country would be impoverished. 

The hon. gentleman had stated, that the sevcii 
%hlps which were unfortunately lost, were dis> 
patched out of season, and that the disaster oc-> 
curred in consequence of that circumstance. He 
would admitthat some of them were dispatched 
oiit of season $ and if the Company had a superna* 
tpral power, he w'ould coincide with him in 
thinking, that some blame was imputable to 
therh; but they could not command the elements. 
->^Three of those ships were sent out of season; 
but Jour, which did not contain an ounce of the 
private trade, met the same fate. They were 
properly manned, and, in every respect, fit to cope 
with the climate--^uch an occurrence had not be¬ 
fore taken place for twenty years; and, within 
his experience, he recollected but one instance, in 
such a latitude and longitude, of so dreadful a gale 
baving been encountered— it was in the case of 
Captain Hay, whose vessel was much injured, 
although .happily not lost, in a storm equally 
Violent. ^ He should now state the reason why the 
vessels tq which be had alluded were dispatched 
out of season. Two of them (be was not sure of 
the third,] Were set afloat at the regular and-proper 
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time $ but the exigency of the State occasioned 
them to be detained; they were put under the, 
orders of Sir Home Popham, whom they joined at 
Portsmouth; from thence they proceeded to 
’Cork, to Rio Janeiro, and the Cape of Good. 
Hope; they, in consequence, did not arrive at 
Bengal until a late period, when it was not 
thought advisable to send them immediately 
back i and they were kept until October. Now, 
he really thought the Company’s servants abroad 
ought not to be blamed for this; and they, as. 
Proprietors, ought to support them j for, he was 
sure, they did not wish the private merchants, 
trading through the medium of the Company, to 
sustain any injury whatever. The private trader 
seemed to think, that he had much to complain, 
of, in the mode- in which the extra ships were 
taken up; but, if the trade was thrown open, 
the freight would not be so low as jc was at 
present. In regulating the price of freight. 
Company charged in proportion to what 
they paid to the individual owners j and the pri¬ 
vate trader now procured his freight at «£'21 per 
ton. Now, *£21 per ton, considering the secu¬ 
rity the Company was obliged to give, was. a 
freight of which they could have no reason to 
complain. Ibe Company’s liberality, in this in¬ 
stance, extended far beyond any thing he could 
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conceive ; and lie thought the private tmdef^ in* 
stead of finding fault, diould bow dowa, with 
thanks, to the Company^ for permitting him to 
enjoy the advantages he did, upon such easy 
terms. If the ships were detained beyond a cer¬ 
tain time, the Company paid a demurrage of one 
shilling and sixpence per ton per day. Did they 
charge this to the private trader ?—-No—*thcy 
paid the whole of it out of their own 
pockets} so, that, in fact, they paid as great 
a freight as die private trader, and -as much as the 
article ofSaltpetre could hear. (Heart hear!) 

The hon. gentleman (Mr. Hume,) in a part of 
his speech, had thoughtproper to pronounce a very 
high culogium on the naval officers of the Com¬ 
pany, of whom, lie should ever -tliank God, he had 
been one j but, in the same breath, he toM them, 
that the captains in the Outports would do the 
business quite as well.—But, from the experience 
he had had with the Company’s officers, he felt, 
that, ill the one instance, they would trust their 
property to men of honor, to men of education 
and principle, in whom they could confide—they 
Were men brought up in the Company’s service 
from their childhood j unfit, from their situations 
in life, to go into the employment of the owners 
of400 ton ships; and men to wliora the Company 
had, upon all occasions, expressed themselves 
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obliged; wbercas, in the other, the perscms who 
were likely to be sentfrOmtheOutpOFts, must of ne¬ 
cessity be wholly ignorant of the service in which 
they were about to embark.—fie held in his 
‘hand a paper, which shewed the high sentiments 
of respect entertained by the Court of Directors 
for the officers of the Company’s navy; and it 
appeared, that a sum of not less than <£’95,562* 
had been distributed amongst them for their gal¬ 
lant defence and honorable care of the Company’s 
property, at different times;—added to which, 
there were one or two private donations, and two 
captains received handsome annual pensions from 
the bounty of the- Company. There then were 
nearly jC100,000, paid to the naval officers; and 
he must tell the hon. gent, that this constituted 
a part of the five millions he could not account 
for; this, it was true, was a small proportion, but 
it was apart of it. The hon. gentleman had also 
said, that the ships sent from the Outports would 
take on board a number of men, whose families 
being leftb.::hind, would serve as a sort of security 
for their good conduct. But what would-be th® 
consequence ?—Wh^t was to become of the sup-* 
ply of Seamen for Mis Majesty’s navy, in India, 
which had liitherto been solely supplied through 
the medium of the Company’s ships; not one of 
them leaving less, upon an average, than tvventy 
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men, for the public service 'i Now, if tl^se roen 
were taken from on board the ships of the private 
merchants, to supply the vacancies in the navy*, 
what must become of their families ?~they must 
either become burdens to their parishes, or starve. 
Therefore this argument was fallacious. If the Go¬ 
vernment could not procure such men, in India, as 
‘were fitforthe fleets there, they must supply the de¬ 
ficiency at an enormous loss to this country $ and, 
if the mariners were taken from on board private 
merchants* ships, they must proceed on their 
homeward bound voyage manned with natives. 
Within the last year, 2660 Lascars, who were 
brought over to this country, were all fed and 
clothed at the expense of the Company, and 
sent back more comfortable than when they came. 
If the trade was opened, great numbers of Lascars 
would arrive with every fleet, and would be left 
to wander over the country in a state of starva¬ 
tion. Humanity alone, in this respect, called on 
them to oppose the measure. 

Having answered these two points, he should 
conclude by'requesting the Court of Proprietors 
•to recollect, that it was not only the gentlemen 
in their \jirvice that would be affected by opening 
the tradd/’but thousands of surveyors, lightermen, 
and labourers, would be injured by it. The hdn. 
gent, stated, that these persons must all be remu* 
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nerated. He could devise no other means by 
•which this could be done, than through the go¬ 
vernment of the country j and how would they 
effect the object of remuneration ?—-Why, the 
taxes must be raised to pay it. In his opinion 
no other mode could be devised. But, what was 
to become of their pensioners; the widows and 
the orphans of those veterans, by whose exertions 
they were placed in the situation in which they now 
stood ?—Why they must, starve, or be throwq 
helpless upon the wide world; (Hear!) for it was 
not possible that government could suggest a mode 
of relief, except by taxation. He himself had 
no objection to the question being brought before 
Parliament. lie was convinced that if the Mem¬ 
bers of both Houses were calmly and moderately 
to consider the subject, a majority of tfiem would 
say, the Company must not be annihilated in 
that manner.” He, for one, had no fear to go 
before the Mouse of Commons. He would let 
the persons interested in that great event, plead 
their cause before the bar of that lionorablc 
House; he would let the petitions from the com¬ 
manders, offcei^, and seamen,, be laid before 
them; and, with these calls upon their justice and 
Ijiumanity, he was satlshed they could not for 
one moment entertain so monstrous a proposition 
as that of annihilating their hopes of future comfort 
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and support. (Hear!) He was sure the nation at 
large did not wish tosubvert their rights; and, how* 
ever general the wish might be for the extension of 
the private^trade, it was only, he was confident, 
desired by the candid and the liberal, through the ' 
piedium of the East-India Company. He begged 
pardon for having so long trespassed on the atten¬ 
tion of the Court, but he could not, consistently 
with his own feelings, upon this important sub¬ 
ject, refrain from expressing at once his total 
dissent from the arguments of the hon. gent, and 
Scorn the amendment which he had proposed to 
theXourt. 

* Mr. Trower said, he was desirous, before this 
debate drew to a close, to address them very 
briefly; not that he flattered himself, after the 
able manner in which the subject had been dis¬ 
cussed, tliat he could offer any thing new or par¬ 
ticularly worthy of their attention; but, on so 
grave an occasion, the general expression of in¬ 
dividual o])inion might, hetlmught, be attended 
with a beneficial effect. When they looked over 
tbe correspondence, it was impossible not to be 
struck by the tmstatesmanlike letter addressed by 
the Earl of Buckinghamshire to their executive 
body, (Hear! Hear!), It was cluracterized 
by a want of teniper, prudence, and respect, 
which he could not have expected from such a 
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f^uarter. The hon. Proprietor (Mr, Home) bad 
endeavored to justify that letter, by a compa¬ 
rison with the coirespondencc of a former period, 
and by introducing an extract from a letter, 
which was equally intemperate. But, did he 
mean to contend, that an offensive letter writte^ 
in 1793, was an apology for an offensive letter 
written in 1813 ? What did my Lord Bucking¬ 
hamshire say in that letter ? “ They,” the Minis¬ 
ters, ” have not felt that it was within the range of 
their duty to engage in a controversy upon the 
point at issue,” This language was ccrtainly 'not 
what the situation of the £ast-India Company 
entitfed them to expect. But it was nol merely 
the manner^ but the matter of this letter which 
was so objectionable. In it. Ministers seemed 
to have taken up the principle of the American 
government—a principle which had been so much 
deprecated by them. The AmericaTB say, give 
up tlie right of taking your seamen from on board 
our ships, and we will tell you how wfe intend 
to prevent their entrance in future.” (Hear i 
■Hear!) So says the noble lord—‘'give uptlie 
■point of opening your trade, both export and 
import, without restiic^on, and then I will tell 
yauwhat are the rules and regulatiows by which 
the dangers you apprehend shall be obviated.” 
(Hear! hear !) There was much-of the feeling-of 
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\hedictaior in this proceeding—certainly very little 
of the mildand conciliating spirit of the negociaior. 
But) whatever were ther terms in which it 
had been made, the proposition was too objec¬ 
tionable to be attended to* The noble lord 
^lled on them to give up the India Trade, on 
which the hon. Chairman had shewn the safety of 
their China trade, depended. The hon. gent* 
(Mr. Hume) had been labouring to prove that 
it was a losing trade •, admitting that to be fact# 
still, if it was the safeguard and barrier of the 
China trade, it ought tu be rrtained. They were 
not called upon to open it for the benefit of the 
nation at large, but to enable one part of the 
people to eniich themselves at the expense of the 
other. What right, he would ask, had the traders 
of the Outports to take the bread out of the 
mouths of their fellow traders in London ?—If 
the question were merely commercial, the argu¬ 
ments of the hon. gentleman would be somewhat 
less objectionable — and the petitioners might 
have a right to expect a participation* But it was 
very difiPerent; and those who argued it merely as 
8 commercial question, took a narrow and con¬ 
tracted view of it. Such was die view fakenby those 
who had raised this delusion through the country. 

The cry of “ no Monopoly ” had been set 
up; and, like the wicked^ and senseless cry 
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erf" •* 110 Popery^* seemed to have been adopted 
for the purpose of saving its promotera tlfe 
trouble of adducing arguments. But where were 
the proofs of this monopolizing spirit to be found? 
’were they to be seen in the wisdom and humanity 
w,hich had distinguished their government in the 
great empire committed to their charge ? They 
should look to the 5th Report on India Affairs 
for an answer to this question. Or were they tp 

be found in the sacrifices which they had made 

for the benefit of the country ? They should 
look to thf'u: items of expenditure for an answer 
to this. Or were they to be found in the con¬ 
quests they had achieved abroad ? They should 
look for an answer to their public records. No, 
their monopolizing spirit was nowhere to be found, 
but in the minds of those who expected to raise 
their own fortunes on the ruin of the Company. 
And could h be believed, that this great and 
mighty system, was to be put to hazard by the 
clamours of the prejudiced and the interested,? 
Wa^it to be believed, that an establishment 
which had promoted the honor and greatness of 
the empire at home, and the welfare of an im¬ 
mense territory abroad, should be swept away, 
for the purpose of tiying a chimerical experiment? 
That a ^eak and wavering administration should 
catch at such a mode of supporting themselves, 
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^as easily to be imagined; but that the wisdom 
of Parliament could be brought to acquiesce in 
so dangerous an expedient, an expedient destruc* 
tive to the constitution, and ruinous to the 
country, was not within the verge of credibility. 
They should then be true to themselves : they 
should appeal to the honour of Parliamciit—what¬ 
ever was their determination, it would have jus¬ 
tice for its basis. And, perhaps, it might be well 
to recollect, that a former attempt to break down 
the establishments of the Company, from views 
of personal ambition, ended in the ruin of the 
minister who had made it. (Hear !) 

He had now only to express his cordial assent 
to the resolution which had been submitted by 
an hon. gentleman (Mr. Wcyland) and to signify 
the great pleasure he derived from witnessing the 
un<lnimity wdth which they had been acceded to 
by the rest of the Court. ^ 

Mr. Bosanquet began by observing, that after 
a period of more than thirty years, during which 
time the Court had done him the honor of 
placing him there as a Director behind the 
bar, he should feel' deficient both in justice to 
himself and in duty to the proprietors, if, on 
a question of such importance, he could re¬ 
main silent.-—The circumstances which had oc- 
durred during that time, the prominent situa- 
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tions which he had filled, must have given 
him, without presuming to possess superior 
ability, a more enlarged view of those subjects 
which were connected with the interest of the 
Company, than could possibly be attained by those 
who had not the same local advantages. 

He only feared that he should be compelled 
to trespass for a considerable length of time on 
rtie indulgence of the Court. The question was 
so cxlensive, it embraced so many interests, it 
was of such extraordinary a magnitude, that it 
was impossible for him to take a confined view 
of it. All he could promise was, as far as he 
was able, not to wander from the subject iindex 
discussion. The Court might, perhaps, think 
his view of it too extensive, but they would 
find, that every thing which he should state 
would be necessary, for bringing those pictures 
before' the eye of the public, which he wished 
to exhibit, in order at once to develope the mat» 
ters connected with that great question, and he 
'hoped to answer the objections which had 
been recently offered. The first object of in¬ 
quiry, he conceived, ought to be the Indian em¬ 
pire. This was the apple of contention; but 
he trusted it would not prove, in the epd, the 
apple of discord: he hoped this would not be 
the case, nor did he sec why it should be so. 

S s 3 
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fffear f heart) Every man was entitled to 
an opinion, and where a contrariety of 
sentiments prevailed, truth was likely to be eln 
cited by the collision; if he merely stated what 
he really felt, and expressed himself with that 
attention to the opinions of others which ought 
all occasions to be observed, he thought that 
tio man, under any circumstances whatever, 
fihouM blame him for his frankness and can¬ 
dour. 

He had already observed, that he thought the 
first object was the Indian empire. If the Court 
would have the goodness to consider the map of 
India, they would see, that, from Cape Comorin 
to their possessions, somewhere about Delhi, com¬ 
prised an extent of sixteen or eighteen hundred 
miles; presenting, on the one side, an almost un- 
iifterrupted line of sea coast, > from Cape Comorin 
to their posussions in Bengal $ and, on the other 
sdei that Cape to Bombay, with the ex- 
: ception of the dominions of thePashwa, present¬ 
ing, also, an immense extent of coast: fringed 
with creeks and bays, and studded with islands. 
-iXhelnterior of the Peninsula was held partly by the 
^CkuApany, and partly by independent states. He 
>.^8d:<nflrer heard what the population of these .ex¬ 
pensive countries exactly was, and be believed it 
. /was imposuble to tell very precisely \ but he ^oukl 
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suppose, that from fifty to axty milhons was not 
very much beyond the bounds of calculation. 

If at the same lime the proprietors would look 
to the other possessions in India, partly he'd hy the 
'Company, and by the Public, they would sec at 
once the immense magnitude of the territory now 
possessed by Great Britain in that quarter of the 
gjobc. The dominion of this country extended 
over part of Ceylon, the Molucca islands, Bata¬ 
via, Princeof Wales Island, part of Java, the Isle 
of France, and what may be called the keys of^tbe 
eastern territories, the Cape of Good-Hope. Whe¬ 
ther it was pnident to takesoextensive an em{^, 
under our Government, it was not for him to Ik- 
termine—whether it might be better managed 
by the Crown or by the East-India Company, it 
was not now necessary to discuss j but some facts, 
he might state, which could not be contradicted; 
one of these was, that the territories were acquimd 
without one shilling expense to the country, ex¬ 
cept what they had had in common with thecest 
of their fellow.subjects, the support of ‘his*Ma- 
jesty's Beet. He was sure be might say, that even 
those parts, of which the Grown had taken posses¬ 
sion, were, in a great measure, subdued at theck- 
‘pense of the^Fast-India Company. Me also might, 
venture -to assert, that all the Company got ifl cb- 
turh for thbse services, was an exclusive tradeto 
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India and China j but, if that trade had been car¬ 
ried on to as large an extent in the l^ands of the 
Company ^ if the public had possessed it, the 
Country at large had lost nothing, and could have 
no right to complain. It was true the Company had 
bcneBtted by that trade; but if it had been pushed 
by their means to its greatest possible extent, then 
he contended that their gain had been no way 
detrimental to the Nation.—And he begged leav“b 
to say, as he had heard it loudly and distinctly 
asserted, ** that the kingdom had suffered consi¬ 
derably by this immunity,” that the position still . 
r^QQained to be proved. Every man might give an 
opinion; but, after all, “ the proof of the pudding 
would ultimately be in the, eating.” (A laugh.) 

He professed himself firmly to believe, that 
the trade to and from India was as large, or 
larger, in the hands of the Company, than it 
would have been if an exclusive possession had 
not been granted to them. The necessary con¬ 
sequence of what,he had stated was this—if 
these territories had been conquered by the coun¬ 
try, they must have been afterwards either surren¬ 
dered, or else supported at a considerable expense 
to the empire in general. These countries had been 
obtained; he thought nodoubt could be entertained 
as to what ought to be done in ihe present cue; 
wry effort should be made to retain them,Withoat 
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going into the argument, whether it was policy 
for a country, with a population of from twelve 
to fifteen millions, to take possession of kingdoms 
s8 extensive, he apprehended in this point it 

"must be perfectly clear, that the surrender of any 
of these possessions, would be a surrender to the 
only power in Europe capable of keeping them 
or of destroying, us. {Hear I hear!) He thought 
Me might venture to assert, that the loss which 
would ensue to Great Britain would only tend to 
aggrandize France, a country already too power¬ 
ful. And if India were once under the domu 

« 

nion of a French force, the Chinese might trem* 
ble for their Empire, and our whole Eastern com^ 
merce would be annihilated for ever, lliis was 
not a question, then, which related only tO'the 
port of London—the merchants of the outports, 
—the East-India Company, or even to Great 
Britain herself j—it was a question involving the 
interest of the world at large; for the strength 
Great Britain is the strength of the civilized part 
of the globe. {Ilear! hear !) 

Happily for us a star bad risen in the North- 
God send that>it may continue to shine; and 
God send that this power, which has so recently 
made a glorious struggle in defence of her rights, 
may, with :the assistance of Great Britain;^ be 
able’to save us and the, enslaved Continent fion 
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Ike iron Stand of military despotism. The first 
^lestion arising from the points he bad stated, 
was, in what manner it was proper to hold the 
empire of India? Were he called on to give % 
Aeoretical opinion, it would be this—that it 
ought to be held in that wfay which would be 
most bene^cial to the general interests of the em¬ 
pire at large 3 but then he should attach to th^ 
opinion, an observation—that what would be 
most beneficial to the empire at large, must be 
that which would maintain the Indian empire in 
safety and security. (Hear! luar!) 'As the 
CouH must know, as it will consider the impor- 
timce of the connection, that we are removed 
upwards of 3000 miles from India,—so will it 
ickoowledge t4iat the chains and links whl 6 h 
taoh it to this country, ought to be strong. There 
WM another point which should nbt be omitted— 
it was a part of their duty to hold the Irfdfan 
empire with justice to fifty millions of people, 
whom they were called on to govern; and''thli^ 
be hoped would never; be lost sight of eitherbf 
the East-lndia Proprietors or by the Government. 

After the opinion he had given on the theore¬ 
tical part of the subject, were be called upon to 
state, exactly what be conceived ought to' be 
dene, be should feel it most difficult, 
oesuiiderBtioa be had been able to give the 
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tioo, to point out a, c}ear and QiAf*e. Ilis 

reading was not veiy wtepsive,—but be.eecoile^* 
ed a circumstance io histm^* when one 

of the ancients was asked kU o^mon of the na«* 
ture of Godi^'^^M requested a day to consider of 
* it; when that had e)spsed« he was as undetcn- 
mined as befoie^rand requested two days 
the teifidnation of that time he begged to be al* 
2 owed three days more I still finding the subject 
beyond hii comprehension,--•he deeliaed any 
further cpmideration of lt,-^i8 own mind bad 
been no less puzrled and perplexed by thtt 
practical part of this important questioo;*^ 
the Court might therefore conceive with wbair 
wonder he bpd sees men, from the Nords 
and from the South, giving a clear, and 
distinct, and decided opinion on a subject, 
which perhaps they had never before consider^^ 
end which from a want of local and praicti^ 
cal experience it was impossible they emild 
he. acquainted with. Some persons, who 
laavoed eommeotators on the works of others, 
tell os^ that “ India cannot be hekl kt uny 
other way tbaa> by seedisg^one of our own 
princiw $qt fcrem k.” • Whether this ptopo^ 
sitioH was spade' frank a feeling, that the oonneo* 
t if i di tb the Royal femity at borne, would seconr^ 
dhe. emphe to the mother country ha could not (im> 
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termineiibtfltevevy person must be aware, that this 
was a foundation which ndeer was, nor ever could 
he lasting-«-oor was such an event ever likely to 
take place'} because, aPi^neeplaced on any throne, 
injustice to those over whom he was placed, ought 
Id study only the good of hU own subjects, with 
anfW'.i /V/ fi feeling, which eoyld not be expect¬ 
ed nor dicon'p'ished, where two empires with 
difit-RDt luteic t» had at the same time, a claim 
upon hih attention, • 

Another gentleman started up and shid, that, 
^ in e\crv point of view, is objection¬ 

able.” Tins vras not a new discovery nor a new 


priht^iplc} we all knoW'it'isa reWi^irtt,—but we 
ftlsdkndW', that all Got ermnent is an infringe- 
snent upoh natural rights; yet, in a state of 


society, merr must give up a part, to securtfWHat 
wai of greater importance, a whole. Atidthcr 
saxs, “ if (he present Company will notcdrti|}ly 


with the demand of the public, let anothC^t exclu¬ 
sive Company be formed.** The gentlemah who 
gave thl? advice, reminded him of a teacher of 
languages who utterly scorned the rulei of gram¬ 
mar, onl^ because he was entirely igtioradt of 
■^■them.' HU oi'ght to know, that thou^ ffte 
clutfve Irdde to India and Chiha noV 

pirpetuOi the corporation might exist^^SSlWfct 
'^xciUsiVd^tfade coaid by hw> be * 
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other Company ; o^f^e/C|?rppratd(l)ody> could 

cxLt, a'> an£»Ul«4ia 

sent was in b«jpg<( 3ut >miAd h&d 

been occupied in studying these poiat%*>iham 
the esE^fijen.qi^.^bf; possessed and the infonmatain. 
he prqcui)s4> others had taken | shorter cur» and 
had oot^t^pped him in coming to their concht* 

sions. V > i 

If it were his duty, in the present instance, 
only to point out errors, it would not be.a 
.very diihoul^ task, a In the Board of Control, in 
the Court of which be was a member, and even 
. the Court of Proprietors, something might ho 
,pointed out which calledi^r a remedy. But-his 
mind had been relieved frpm all these. di$quU 
ties, ,by the successive ^tateipents ofli;s M^}est.y's 
. minifters, that the present .system with some-alte- 
ra^iont^ ought tp. be ct^tipi^d. Iqi.the outset a 
^point of discussion iptro^uced, which 

surprised him very mu.ch-"r that point ,<.iy^s, 
whether ,the <SuiQjd should remain. with^.^ho 
Company ? l^ad since, been glven^uftraad 
the dispq^e .was n^w ^bput i;he Pufff, i .Ilc.l^pgw 
i®f.principles,.pn whi(^.ntti^, ceul4,be 

,&(t .d'StipyfAn «?(‘TOP'ff 

Wft »Ky iSfhv 4<w,(b4wp„4t 
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- find anj' persoft 
the Indidfi 

g^^rttttei^ft*jK)S8es8ldtf« one of 

' “>If fb mUt ^f o}mHt\om 

''Wfthfaiflicftti Ae coriddct of m Mi^^sty^ im- 
'ftlSfeft, it ^ottld bfe this:—with all deftHMicc aftd 

? f , 

i^spOct, to ihem as an Individual, they must have 
be^ tb bkHle either m •<iif(>te8sing so krong'^vi 
Opinion with tespect to a Oofltmuatibe of the 
present system} or in stating so slight^ thatdt might 
■by giVfch op, if ihi Company did not with 
‘WiWf they had pibpourided in the laSt letSsr 

Of Budcinghknishifei' Thby ftttfit 
- ^dWSdfily’he'Wrengi on one dr other ofthl^ 
‘pJHftti ■^IP~'ffiiii’(fystcm%erit 4good brie, ifOtight 

ovbrfdtri®9^^m hny trlfling cbnifidefe- 

g6ddviio'sftor% in OpInWtfof 
obght not to havb befcri expressed. 
dbdWwisK'to make a few observations 
*«‘tefe-%il5ect th(f difFertiicfc bdftireen the 
‘CiWi^d^''afid Hts'^'Majdst^^ — 

6f thaf Ihc condi- 

^I^-'t^^fferfed oh-iftii^^rt of thb ootpoits, 

%e ‘smAAi with 

o&'fhe-part br fihbbtorsj-Ht 

VPOiifir beacc^isaite 

'^by^Vdtf^gi-egeffiedhShftteftc^'^^ isd it^ tie. 



came them to examine both>ai(les,Q£ ,the quiuUo^, 
in the way be had stated i}:> £or> ^ 

was absohiteiy necessary to maHc a stand. 
he was sure that materials existed in that Housf^ 
to sh«w the Indian. eommerce could 

itotibe extended farther than it had been i and 
any andeavour to extend it further was a most 
dangerous experiment, which would probably be 
attended with such disastrous consequences, as 
should not be haxarded for an object of mere spe< 
•oulation. 

lie felt extremely sorry, that, in discussing this 
questioni aa he wished to do, he was obliged to 
carry hie auditors back to the East; but without 
S 0 | UDpossible for him to discuss the 

rpoiatn uppA wbicb so much difference existed. 

ought, in the first piai^, to look to India* 
‘.with .a< view of enquiring* wlietbet it were pos- 
>»ible to find In that country a more extensive 
•marinet. for the manufactures of Great Britain. 
India was generally stated to have enriched almqst 
every nation who bad had any connection with that 
couotry$hul,iDwhat way that enrichment had taken 
T^ifikoe^wgf^notsoclearly pointed put. There was no 
,4ciUib|t the.'fact> we ^und it mentioned even in 
'Sextuses and history informed us that the Ty- 
dMASi'the (^hcenioians, and all the other countries 
who ha4 a subaequeot -connection with India, 






fbX .Jt*' How tYief 

^§tai|cj5|4 thci^wfai^^'«rM hpwover, stated. 

■'^y and. silver of 

^ minevv-Jt was. there- 

by those ^pwncrcial n^. 

carriers %:qther coun|i^^5 
^yLwafijfppcrally foimd ihat,lbose who acj (;448 

o^jOjercbap^Jisc,.,between 4iffe?et)^bipg- 
Joj^ l^canif..iiqh,by, to he believc4,it 

^i^ijjJit ^eafficipqfj,. %t,if ^ndU.had.not ab»rtte4 

flf the preciops piqteU brqugbt/xqqj 

plept^ th^ 

>gC(idqr.wWer mins^, ^tijibad ^,;n^t 

fertile and easily cultivated soil j and 

eancipil /?midatipp?,sl^he 

g,tPWW, ;®W^.P¥n*r- ‘Iw 

Pf PP=;PP^''9P:P‘>»¥;.PW"<lfl -swtP^. 

n?i5h^>>P Sfflpjqysi 

'■ This, be cc^sidered, l?P. ,the 
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growth of that country, they had arrived at such 




^effeSKon, tfta( isSfisfied if 

■*^UKbuf duties, were^rmitt'^fdj* 
could ctfiri’fiete even ■wlfti '6tfr 
lies, althbu^ ITie^'iidvahtage oFtliijlie 

facilities affortfed us by ,thiii“'nse bf. machiniS^: 
-Utert '^vas a su^eribrity in c6ttbn wrought by^e 
band, Avhich beVer cd^d be found iti that wroui^ 
by madblneftyj the latter, in Warding if, being 
'to pieces; the other being drawn out by hand to 



the whole length of its fibre rendered the India 
cottons by far the more durable. Thus 
One of the artTcfcs bf their manufacture 
produced ih such astonishing quantities, 
tfdt b6 credited, if th6 moderate price of food was 
ifbt known.* V ^ 



' ^What cUbdid India possess? She possessed silk, 
Which might hb produced'to almost any extent, 
and the East-India Company might assume sonie 
credit for attemptingto encourage the increase Of 
thdt’bbmmodity as far as possible; as a Directot 
of the East-lndia Company, he might 
entertain one opinion, but as a public man arid, 
th^r, and still he thought that, on this pointy it 
xitight be an exceedingly nice question, whether 
^‘’woiild be roost advantageous for the rlatioii 
a1/ lar|fe ileccive their silk from India or from 
iVslty,' if'foit'cfbuWiyV in a state of freedonh'; 

bifd* ■'tiW* tlftrif the riearon,—i-befcattift 

■ •. : .•'sdj • 
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then wn so doubt bftt that tbo of Italy was 
fcceifed ^ dM -flrice of tb^ manu/cfcturif of thv 
mmiryt' and tba aUk of lodia^ if carried beyond 
ft oertain pout, coold be punibas^d in no other 
yny than by gold and silver. . 

• ladia aha grew indigo, whicb^aaight becul^ 
^ated to anIndcfimte extent. >Ho had been bappy 
to bear, on a forqier day^ dial joatiee was done, 
in 8 certain degree, to the £ast>lodia Company, for 
the eacouragcfflCBt they gave tO' the propagation 
t)f that article; but he did not thmk tbat/uZ/juatice 
was done them, therefore be would venture ei 
few words en the su,b)eet> In speaking of 
the protectioo afforded by the Company Ip thf 
Indigo manufacture, there was* ope matCfiaii 
point omitted-^lt should be made known, dtat, 
during the period of |be last war ia India, during 
the greatest distresses of the Company, from 50 , to 
j^iOOjOOO, per aon. were advanced^tbcindigo 
merchants, while the Company, for want of funds, 
wore hardly able to carry on the war. Tl^ ipdigo 
merchants had stated, that they could ^sA pro¬ 
ceed unless aid was afforded them, Apd -aid 
was supplied from the Company’s fuodt> thougb 
they could ,very ill ’afford to spare it., 
hear!) —lie confessed, when be bfu|'yometia)rt 
heard the sintements made.ta^ yela^yp 

tQ the conduct of 
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wards the Indigo manu&cturers* xt'tstali^/him ds 
having something like the appearaQce 
risin, to bite the liand of his master, from whom 
he had received kindness and protection. (Sew^ 
hear!) u . 

Besides indigo, a large quantity of Saltp^re 

was produced in the East'lndics. This was an 

article of very great concern at the present 

» _ 

time, and one which, he believed, the French 

were under the necessity of obtaining from U9. 

How they got it, he did not know j but he had 

reason to suppose that such was the fact. 'Che 

Company’s Indian territories also produced Sugar^ 

Spices, Coffee, Pepper, and Tin,—Porcelain, in 

the greatest variety,could be procured fromChinai 

Copper they did not possess in themselves, but ib 

could be brought at a very cheap rate, from a 

neighbouring country—^Timber also, they possess^ 

ed in the greatest abundance and of the mcift: 

perfect quality, and Hemp also. Now, he wo^d 

ask, what it was possible for a country like tbiT) 

possessed cf such resources, to want from othdrs ? 

They could al:o ininufacture a variety of othef 

articles if they pleased, but they do not want 

them. 

It rcallyliad astonished him to hear the language 
which had been held as to the surplus produce of 
sh6 will grow 4uy thing you want, it is 

2 o 
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true, but you must give her in return, gold and 
'Mivcr, for she will take hardly any thing else, and 
this was proved by the American trade j for you 
cannot expect, and she will not give you her 
produce for nothing. The merchants of that 
Cduntry, although they had the world open to 
'them, to select what articles they pleased for 
'the India market, yet they were obliged to 
purchase their cargoes by the precious metals, 
with few exceptions, a small quantity indeed of 
wares and merchandize being taken in exchange. 
There was no doubt whatever, if you provided 
gold and silver, that India would furnish almost 
every description of produce j but it was also 
as clear, that, in return, she would take nothing 
from you but the precious metals.—In corro¬ 
boration of what he had said, and t(^prove that 
India had been absorbing all the gold and silver 
•of the world, he had an official paper in his pos- 
'sfession, from which it appeared, that jO^, 991 iOOOf 
jier annum, v/erc paid to that country in bul¬ 
lion, upon the a\erage of the last seven 
^yeara—durin^fj a period in which this coun¬ 
try had found herself reduced to the alter¬ 
native of attempting to turn our paper into 
gold and silver, by act of Parlianent. If he 
understood this matter rightly, he bclievec) it 
was perfectly imprEctUtal^e fof them to 6i>d a 
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vent, of any great magnitude for the disposal 
of their manufactures in India;'and standing 
as a Director of the Company, he should be 
deserving of the severest censure, if he supported, 
what he conceived to be a mere delusion,— 
did not mean to contend, that those who held 
a different opinion, did not believe themselves 
right j but as fer as he could judge, from the best 
information, an extension of the trade to India 
was not practicable. ^ 

There was another point which would decide 
his mind, if the circumstances he had stated 
had not sufficiently done so already. Situated 
as the India Company was at that moment, the 
remittances required from India, must be so 
large as to bear down any trade that should be 
attempted to be carried on in opposition to them. 
—This remittance must be settled before a trade 
can exist; and he was stating this in the face of 
merchants, who knew the fact. The person who 
wishes to remit had no alternative. He must do 
it at any price. If, for instance, he lent money 
on a West India estate, and the proprietor lived 
in this country, till that money was paid, no 
trade could exist: coiite qiii ctrAie, Jet the remit¬ 
tance be what it may, it must absolutely be 
•ent. l)y turning to page 56 of the printed cor- 
reipondeuce, and by a reference to what he should 
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dIaCe, the sums t^< must be paid at the present 
Siomentwould appear; and he could not resist dt.- 
tftkiiRg the Court by making a few comments on 
^^N&hgures, there introduced. The accounts could 

tiBttunlf'have been more satisfactorily stated in 

^ • 

Ihdt jmper; but the Company forbore to make 
tny alteration. These accounts were called for 
V the House of Commons, he believed, without 
any reference whatever to the renewal of the 
Charteti and as they had gone forth, the Direct¬ 
ors thought it more fair to make use of them, in 
their present «‘ate. 

By the statements, in page 56, it would be 
seen that the whole of the trade brought on 
' an average from India to Europe and America, by 
the (/Ompany,,.by individuals, and by foreign na¬ 
tions, amounted annually to about ^3,800,000. 
Now, they should look to what the country must 
receive from India in remittances. In the first 
place there was ^850,000 for territorial expen- 
ctB. Perhaps, if they entered very accurately into 
thi^ item, a discussion might arise, whether some 
small part of it ought not rather to be placed to 
another account; and, therefore, to obviate-that, 
b^ would reduce it to ^800,000. But the Court’ 
must feel with him, that if the country paid 

this sum, no matter in what way, for the IndiC'D 
<• * ^ ^ 
territory, that territory must reimburse m 
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iome manner or other. There was also a large 
debt due in India, to the amount of twenty or 
thirty miliions, the interest of which was some- 
where about fifteen hundred thousand pounds* 
Now, by the terms on which the loans constitut-* 
ing this debt <Ntood at present, the whole of that 
interest might be drawn upon the Company by 
the persons concerned, if they choose to do so; and 
they had been informed by their servants abroad^ 
that they expected the Company would be called 
ttpon for one nillion per annum. Now this one mil¬ 
lion, forming i.art of this debt, if demanded to be 
paid in England, remittances must be sent from 
India to meet that demand, whether the'ex¬ 
change v/as favourable or unfavourable. The 

next W'as a sum disburs-d annually here, to keep 
% 

rp their military e'>tabliihnicnt, in stores, cannon, 
guns, and a variety of other articles, amounting 
to ^300,000. These sums foimcd a total of 
^2,100,000, which must be renutted to this 
country, let that remittance come in whatsoever 
shape it might. The next was a sum of .^aOOjOOO, 
exported by individuals, and which must in a. si¬ 
milar way be returned, and could not be carried 
out in a manner more bcneficjal to the country j 
being disposed of in the purchase of a great variety 
of articles manufactured in England. Yet if that 
turn went out, it was necessary that it should 
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come home again. There was also a sum of 
near ^500,000 exported by the captains and 
officers, to which the same argument would 
apply. There were a variety of sums arising from 
the savings of the Company’s servants in India 
from the interest of pr'^perly belonging to per- 
spns in this country but left in India j these might 
be takento^v thcr at '.i.m whole a sum of ^.^00,000* 
There was aliO a sum srut out by tlr* Company 
in the shape of trade, which might be about 
^i’j00,000. The sum sent out in this shape must 
of course be returned, but evidently could not be 
more usefully employed for the public. Tlic 
wliole of these items pui together amounted to 
^3,000,000, whereas the amount of the trade 
W 1 S about ^3,800,000. 

i’.orn this sum of ^3,600,000, he observed, 
that, to the amount of J^500i000, according 
to the best of h‘z judgment, the returns might 
be 'made from India through China, and here 
he wished to discharge his mind of a debt of 
gratitude due to a nobleman of distinguished 
abilitic<;. He always considered a return of this des¬ 
cription from China as a matter of great moment. 
It was but justice to say, that Mr, Hastings had 
his eye on itj and that Sir John Maepherson and 
subsequent governors also attended to it. But it 
was right that (he public should know, that the 
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matter was ultimately effected by the Marquis 
'Wellesley; to him the country was mainly indebted 
for proci'rinf^ returns from India thron.^h China to 
an extent betore unknown; and who by that mea- 
suie prevented this amount from being sent there 
in bullion which could not now be found. Sub¬ 
tracting this sum, it would reduce the calls they 
had on Indii to ^3,100,000, whereas the whole 
amount of trade tocveiy part of Arttciicaand Eu¬ 
rope, as he before observed, was only ^3,800,000, 
which only exceeded the remittance by <£700,000, 
and w'ould only do so by £200,000, if the whole 
interest of the debt was drawn for. Now, he 
would ask, was there a possibility of extending 
the export of manufatluies farther, under the 
circumstances he had stated ? and was there not 
a greater likelihood, that the E^t-India Company 
would be reduced to ruin, by throwing open the 
trade, than that the expectations which had been 
delusively raised, would be really satisfied ? 

lie now begged permission to make a few 
cursory observations respecting what had tallen 
from an Proprietor (Mr. Hume), and he 
hoped be might be allowed to say, that many 
parts of Kis Speech evinced great ability, though 
be entirely disapproved of his conclusions. His 
task was one of great dilficu’ty, but he was sure 
no man could have performed it in a more able 
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tnalitecT. The' bon. Proprietor stated, that ^ 
yery large increase of trade had taken place in 
consequence bf the facility granted to the pri¬ 
vate traders in 1793. That was true: still 
there was a wide difterence between stating 
^e truth and the whoie truth. If he had wished 
to do Justice to that part of the subject, he ought 
lo have shewn, that previous to 179S, a large trade 
.of privilege was carried on by the Captains and 
•Officers of the Company’s ships, which was not 
altered by the regulations of that yearj thcre- 
ibre,in describing the amount of the trade at a sub¬ 
sequent period, that part of it which was carried 
on under the privileges so granted to the officers, 
ought to have been stated, and they could not 
come to a certain conchisiun on this point, without 
they knew vrhat proportion of the trade, in that 
season, belonged to those privileged persons. If 
it should be found t!)at the privileged trade 
was greatly decreased ; the accession of private- 
trade ought not to be considered as new, but 
rather as a transfer from A. to B.—from the cap¬ 
tains to the private traders. But, at all events, 
whether increased or decreased, it ought to be 
taken from this hon. gentleman’s c^dculation. Tl» 
. cccojUtts which the hon. gentleman p^duced-iU 
this point,-appeared mure calculated*^ lead tbe^ 
mtoentrr, than to direct thett4^ e^ectGiril3u' 
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sion. He had entered at length into the'Sabjwt 
of the detention of the Company's ships in 
India-—this he conceived was unjiecedary, 
because, as it was agreed, on all hands, that the 
port of London should be placed on a new 
footing, by permitting private individuals to 
navigate their ships as they pleased, his obser¬ 
vations did not apply to the present subject. 

Now, he would endeavour to state shortly what 
appeared to him to be the jut of the argument 
between them and Ilis Majesty's Mhiisters.— 
They said no material inconvenience would arise 
to the Company from the opening the trade 
to the outports—the way in which the matter 
struck him was this—rthat all the advaloixm duties 

at present chargeable upon different articles, 

% 

must be altered, and for this reason, because ho 
thought it was absolutely impossible to retain 
them at the outports, where no means existed to 
find the value of those aiticies. Therefore the 
ad valorem duties must he abrogated in those 
ports, and some other aic substituted. Thij, 
he admitted, was a fiscal rcgjlati«.n,but it might, 
nevertheless, be attended with considerable dif¬ 
ficulties, it possibly might cause a rise in duties; 
from what they had. seen, they might rest assured 
that It would not produce an abatement. 

The next consequence would be, that the 

2 H 
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Jblerch^nts in the city of London must be put 
0 n the same footing with those of the Outports; 
their duties must be the same. They would 
likewise go to the House of Commons and 
require, not as a boon, but as a right, that if 
East-India products were sent to the warehouses 
of private merchants at the Outports, they should 
also be sent to the warehouses of the merchants 
of London j and then, the whole of their ar¬ 
rangements with His Majesty’s late Government 
would be totally done away, and the complete 
destruction of all the plans which had been de¬ 
vised at the India House, for the purpose of col¬ 
lecting and keeping this trade together, must 
immediately follow. 

Tiiere was another point which was also wor¬ 
thy of attention. Was it possible to conceive that 
the trade could be carried on by the Company, 
and also by the Public, at the same time in different 
manners ? Were the sales to proceed by public 
outcry at theEast-India House, and by individuals 
in a different way, it must undoubtedly create that 
confusion which they all united in deprecating. 
He would not say alterations might not be made 
judiciously; but a very strong case indeed shoul^d 
be adduced on the other side, to justify the terms 
which had been offered. Witfi respect to the fect- 
lity of communication withlndU, of the dangers to 
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be apprehended from which, a gnat deal had been 
said, he, on his conscience, believed, that it would 
be attended with most injurious consequences to 
the interests of the country. He thought the only. 
effectual control that could be devised,for checking 
improper conduct on the part of the private mer¬ 
chants, would be by compiling them to subniit 
their journals for examination, at the East India 
House, or before some other body appointed for 
that purpose j otherwise there could be no sort of 
protection, either for the natives of that country or 
for the prosperity of this. The dangers to be appre-^ 
bended from smuggling appeared to him to be Verf 
great. The inroad on public duties,he feared,would 
be most extensive. He might entertain an erro¬ 
neous idea j but what'would be the situation of 
the public and of the East-India Company, if it 
turned out that he was right ? What would be 
the consequence, if the immense duties on tea 
should be evaded ? To answer such defalcation, 
new taxes must be imposed on the shoulders' of 
the people. 

The duty on tea he allowed was a1fax,—-but it 
was a very easy one,—and if that'were impaii'ed 
some substitute must be thought of, which would 
probably be felt more severely’, ‘Ihey musf also 
recollect this, -that the duties bn tefi' Could not be 
broken down, without their "ptbfits being bfoktto 

2 H 2 
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. ^own also j and they were profits absolutely ne-^ 
cessary to prevent their whole establishment from 
being a burden on the Country. Now, if all these 
mischiefs were likely to arise from the extension of 
the trade, and from any misapprehension of the 
subject. Ministers should .carry the measure, 
Vrould not the Ministers themselves and the 
Country at large have a just i ight to censure them 
if they had not plainly and boldly stated all these 
facts? (Hear! hear!) 

He allowed that His Majesty’s Ministers were 
capable of forming an opinion on this question : 
-^ut it might in some degree be infiuenced as 
theirs might be, cither by misapprehension or by 
;lntere8ts. It was the duty of the Company, 
therefore, to state the true circumstances of the 
case, broadly and fairly, that the Public might 
form a judgement on the point in dispute. For 
his part, he thought the proposition made to them 
was neither more nor less than an endeavour to 
run speculation against practice (hear! hear !); 
and so feeling, it was his duty to speak out on 
the occasion. At the same time, he allowed that 
he might be mistaken. Still it was his duty to 
speak his undisguised opinion j the public might 
find others wiser, but he was sure they would not 
find one whose intentions were more honest. 

■ If the Court would permit him to allude a 
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]itile ludicrously on so grave a subject, he would 
recall their minds to Ihnt period Which the heart 
sometimes delights to be brought back to, — 
he meant the hours of childhood. Gentlemen 
might recollect an old riddle sometimes offered 
to children for their amusement, which he con¬ 
sidered not inapplicable to this question, and 
which he would lake the liberty of repeating: 

•• Harapty-Diimpiy fcat on a wall, 

Humpty-Dudjpty liad a great fall; 

All the King's hoiscs and all the King's men. 

Could Dover put IIumpty*Dumpty together again." 

(Bitrsts of luH^hfcT and applause). Now if all 
their establishments should be overturned by this 
measure—if their warehouses should be rendered 
useless—if their exteu'/ive arrangements should 
be destroyed—if the large duty now levied on 
the China trade should be annihilated—tf the 
profit of the East-Inoia Company should be dimi¬ 
nished—if the revenue of the country should be 
seriously injured—if the docks should be dis¬ 
mantled, and the ships dispersed—then we may 
say, 

" That all the King’s horses and all the King's mes 
Will never put Huropty-Duropty together again.** 

(Laughter and applause). A house might be 
pulled down in a single day, but to build 
one .up required a considerable period of 
time; therefore, he confessed, when he had 
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seen persons speaking so decidedly in favor of the 
adoption of this remedy, for evils, which he be¬ 
lieved were imaginary, he had felt great sur¬ 
prise } for it seemed to him much better to try 
what could be improved in systems already 
established, than to exchange them for spe¬ 
culation and experiment: the observations which 
some people had made, that our connection 
with India was, in truth, an unnecessary one, 
had not been viewed as it ought. Those who 
entertained this sentiment believed^ that, after 
the intended change, the Empire would still re- 
j^ain perfect in all its parts j but he was of opinion 
th^t the slips about to be adopted were likely to 
have a very dliTercnt effect. 

The hon. gentleman concluded by stating his 
thanks to the Propiictors for the attention which 
they had shewn him. lie had avoided profes¬ 
sions as much as he could j for, in his humble 
apprehension, the characters of men ought to be 
read in their lives and actions, and not in their 
professions s the one might be fallacious, the 
other could not; and he hoped that as far as his 
acti 9 ns have been developed, he might be per- 
mJUcd to declare, that his heart was his coun* 
tiy4—-his gratitude belonged to those fiom 
whom he had received benelits—and his con¬ 
science vvas between himself and his' Maker. 
(Laud applauu). 
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Mr. Grant (the Director) said—that in the 
writings of the executive body, on the subject 
which now agitated the Proprietors and the 
public in general, they had stated the dangers 
of the proposed innovation to be of two kinds i 
political and commercial. He need not repeat to 
them the particulars, wherein these several dan¬ 
gers consisted, he would proceed to observe, that 
the hon. gentleman (Mr. Hume) had fallen in 
with the opinions of those, who considered the 
political danger as merely chimerical, and the 
commercial part to be the only question of 
real importance. Those gentlemen, who, in 
the former debate, so well illustrated the dangeni 
of a political nature, as to shew that part of the 
question to be transcendent, and to absorb the 
other; had adduced such triumphant arguments, 

that there was not the least occasion for him to 

0 

enter on that division of the question; they had 
also replied to many of his observations of a com¬ 
mercial nat<'>’<', and particularly an honourable 
and learned gv.nUeman (Mr. R. Jackson) now 
present, had distinguished himself by his argu¬ 
ments on that occasion, as be had frequently done 
on others. Mr. Grant thought, however, there 
was still room for some further remarks. The 
hqn. P;x>prietor had come prepared with a, mass of 
papers containing the, statements of many years, 
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«rhlch no gentleman could foresee, and it.waa 
extremely diOicuIt to follow them on hearing 
them rea4 in Court; but he (Mr. Grant) had- 
endeavoured to collect the matter of them, and 
as they were statements more immediately cal- 
ctdated to fall in with the prejudices of the pre^ 
sent ^y, they ought to be distinctly met; and- 
that was tlie task which he had imposed upon 
himself. (Hear I Hear!) A task which, though 
it was peculiarly unfavorable to a speaker, might 
be of gfeat'use to the cause of truth; and for 
the sake of that object he was willing to sacri¬ 
fice his own personal consideration. (Hear! 
Hear !) 

The Court would be aware from what he bad 
already said, that he hicantto eonfme himself 
chiefly to the cu.mmercial part of the subject. 
Two of the most Ipipoitant arguments advanced 
by the Court of Directors, were, in the first 
place, ** that there can be no material in> 
crease in the exportation of the productions of 
this country, for the consumption of the natives 
ot India, than at present exists;” and, in the 
next, that it is not practicable to increase, in 
any material.^egree, the vent uf Judian pro4uo- 
tions, in this country.** These two positions, 

had defigp4c^ in their writings. They bad • 

% ^ ^ ^ 

gued, tjiat, from the cus^c^, dilute,^and 
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]«1^iou8 prejodlc^. of the'natiVds, ai^ 
shte of society amon^ theoa^ it yvaa-nor possi^te 

fo^troduce aay ^eneriH coAwoip'tif^ .<^ the ma- 

tbis countiy. He referfed, for^the 
trtift of rtift assefjdon, to the. exp^iftncc of past 
a^Si From thfi time of’the Romans to tfic 
tiftt'day, it had not been found'practicable to 

inbrodu^ amoogst the inhabitants of Hindoatan, 

♦ ♦ • ► ♦ ♦ ^ 

articles of, European manufacture for general use.' 
Against these decTaratlons of experience, sanction¬ 
ed by history,' and within the knowledge of mul¬ 
titudes belonging to this Oimpany, and acquaint¬ 
ed with the fodtan .world, were produced decla¬ 
rations of a contrary kind, from those who had ' 
pe^tioned parliament, and who had had no coii- 
neettbh with the IfitdlaQ' trade. . There was no' 
-ar^went in these’petitTops so common as the . 
prat^eability of ertcreasing the export manu-. 
&etures to an incalculable extent. * 

'>|n order that die Court might be able to' 
judge of Ae species of reasoning urged by the 
advbctItM for an opentr^j^ he bad abstr^ted 
frim lOn^ of the petitions laid b^'.the table 
of the Hb^ of Commons, certain, pasra^, 
winch ilb^^ perroiislSin Of 

th<r read;, /ihe drst was firbnr‘the cutlers 

afdisfrict in Yorkd^ire; 'who 
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hctxm Mr .legibM of scarcely 

aibounteii M ofie ifth ^ tbe ordioary ^ripoitl 
sent to tb^i.Ucitcd State$/**t-a, piMple* it toi»t 
be observed^ exactly like oursclvea lA iCuh 
toiqa and mkitnen, and totaU/ disamtlv inrra 
thA ^italiMs of India. The petiti^ iben goes 
oO, ** though the former exceed'tbe latter, 
sevea fold in extent, and fifty Ibid in popiw* 
tioQ, but who hare little or no want of our 
commodities* and as little roeana of purchasing 
tbeak” The next petition wax from the woolleu 
maniifactufen of Wikshint} pf 0 ons who had 
long benefited by the Company’s custom, and 
be was sorry to wy this was not the only instance 
ip/which thme who had grcryrn wealthy under 
tbo infittence of the ComiiaBy had turned round 
and atCccked them. .’Tblrse petitieners Ay, 
** that they have been prevented by the Com¬ 
pany’s charter, in a very great degree, from aup* 
[dying an unmeose populatioa, and that by a co 
naoval of restricHoos, they would receive ordea 
for goods infinitely beyond those of tbe<^ott>‘ 
pany.” The next was irom the ihetchailts of 
Bradford, 4 B inlend town in Yodcsbire,' who 
states diat there are many metBm iod-ttofsltd 
ofticiess at present unknown in the Saat,>tWbfo||i, 
tbroughudie xeal and eaterpriae gfiiDdh'ldMidild 
Mightito disposed of in ImOMWto tttrl li yfo a 




is’ft grtat vas^/ of and «b4bited-i>f 

imllioris of ptopUJn ahnosl; rtfetjraisige of CiviH- 
xtttionV’ and^tof'&rthtf-atatedtUhat ^^-Chioa"!! 

npecoJtarirt^cf.df-tlicif Y-f^i/^Arrff-iA’' 

'''Thtf'Mer^dto^’SfeeffiHii address tb^-Hoosi 
in^e motb brilHant strain, and iiC kfigthi 

theyrsay/ that d if the tiade bf this United Kiflg^ 
dom werh permitted to flow uoimpedod lOvef 
those ‘extensive^ lutariact, and opulent 
thcragh it might; at the outset, like a torrent rev 

prestand swollen; by'nbsmictloo, when itsslwcea 
were flnt'opened, break forth with uncontroula** 
ble impetnoiUy, dehi^ng instead of supplying 
Ihe disttict before it;'yet that at length the vt^a^ 
ter9{0f oommercs re%ht wear 'themsdves diah- 


mb, through winch' - they might continue to 
flow ever afterwards m regular and fisrtijttiitg 
streams." They also asserted that Where 
mand existed,* the enterp^ng sjurit of the 


chdnt (X>\]ld have the effect of creating it. 
iMugl^^) Now,ithespeeich'ofthehon.gentle- 
BMw^l^^ Hunae), fkmi beginning to end, had a 
tmdency ito’ftMify thtr-4eliasioa. ’.He 'had'an* 

W that our ei^rte to Jadia 
li^^beeft.'ilargtly: essteackd, tlutt ^he importe 
66nvTndia(&hd a^greiniy: :iftci«ate<h a^ bttSk 
aigbr^ba eat^e^-ta^nib^efiuie .^gMet 
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Wished to havfe .his' ev^reteton' «Ie&rry and pi%* 
OMly undvrsteod. He did not' mean to say that 
the horn lentlemmi supposed it to* be so^ buto 
delusion 'did prevail in the ninda of the* people; 
amLttiftt was>a strong reasort wifh him (Mr. G.) 
fat going into a detailed expUnation). for (he puf^ 
pole of invalidating the hod. gentleman^s state* 
scents and the inferen^ drawn foom them. 

First, with respect to the exports} he had pro* 
duced a statement of exports by individuals to In¬ 
dia since 1793, and he had thence said that from 
1798 to 1807 they had increased 6ve fold, for 
that in 1798 there were eighteen lacks and a 
half, and in 1807 eighty nine and a half, being 
an increase in nine years of seventy-one lacks, 
or nearly four fold, and he professed to take this 
from the report of the external commerce of 
India, the earlier periods of which were printed. 
Mr. Grant said he must, in the first place, ar¬ 
raign the accuracy of this statement. The hod. 
gentleman treated the subject as if there had been 
a regular progressive rise, but the focts did ftot 
bear him out In this assumption. It wai a Stic* 
tuating trade, sometimes less and sometimes 
more. The accounts on winch -be fouVided bis 
statement for the latest years, were in rha^hptjse, 
^d ought to be no where else, except wjtb 
fioard of Control; he* knew .therefore. 
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wb^re be ha^ access to them* or to some of his 
other computations; but the Court <w^ould > per* 
ceivCj that the most accurate standards were the 
documents received fit>m the different govern^* 
monts of India. But he bad ne^ct to observe, 
^at hon. gentleman’s comparison of 1798 
and 1807, is founded on imperfect data. The 
reports of external commerce were begun tii 
Bengal in 1795-6, and in the other governments 
not till 1803; so that where be spoke of eighteen 
and a half lacks, in 1798, he referred to Bengal 
only) while the increase to eighty*nine lacks 
was the increase of all India. Moreover, the 
sum of 18^ lacks began not with 1798, 
but with 17^5 6, and the increase to 89 
lacks was in a period of tivelvet and not of 
nine years. The fact was, that that was an 
increase of three and a half, in thirteen years 
instead of Jivefold in nine years.* This 
commerce also, it must be recollected, con¬ 
sisted of two descriptions — one belorgin^ to 
the commanders and officers of the Company’s 
ships, the other to the private-traders. The 
(radf carried on by the commanders, existed 
Jong befc^e the enlargement in 1793, and was 

* Propcrlj tpeakiog, the tncrease was oaljr, according to 
Mr. Kdme, four timei the amooDt of the sum io 1799^, 
according to Me. Oraat two and a half limei. 
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*the da;ly:.;pri:ir«teTtrad6:;^^h n^iuthea per^ 
inju^d. , iJ^Ci tfftda earned oa’by/theafe? 
partes, .aaiouQted, in 1.795^ ’ tft >.18s lacks;;: 
when, thivefora» the hoflv gentlensao begafrrbia 
comparison, as.if the eoiaegement >edomcDded 
with the openii^ of the pnvata^tradev ka: iii^s 

wrong} for the trade by the commanders was;^ 
admitted long before it. 

And here a material circutnitance should bt 
noticed. Till the year 1798, the ithports from 

% I 

India were low, on an average about 1$. hdks 
per a^nuni; in that year the warehousing act 
passed, the imporu were 31 laudes, and a con*> 
sidetable change took place io Indian leom*' 
iQcrce. Any persons wiere allowed ttr import 
wiihont paying , the duties, wbidh. were^i^ery- 
high s the goods being .only’:v^arehoused for? 
the purpose ac-portation at some futticer 

time, and he believed goods’ were rmot 
imported by our merchants, but a considdr* 
able quantity was sent Iwre as to ;a 
persons not belonging to this country. The wh<i^ ’ 
of this trade*,therefore, wasmucbswelledfey fibe^i 
warehousing act, and by the shares which; t^ Gomso 
pany> commanders end officers had? iafifc 

latter {persons jdid not car^ on this ^ade^tpaceV 
a^mattfifjof profit I hitf* their pay not ,beu^ safas 

mqet expwils*R» as ilh^j ^sowWxjgi^lt 
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goo4s on ^crodk» amd had the frtlght'^lPj'ee of 
charge, they were enabled.to darry oot^theii v^tlx 
turesataches^rrate-than other merchants oould, 
-»-and were iodoced ta embark in the trade. Yet 
he believed diese ventares were very often attended 
with considerable lOM. The officers were not in 
the habit of employing any agents—they did the 
business entirely themselves,—they got merchan* 
dize on credit;—and they had freight for nothing; 
still, with all these advantages, tliey were fre¬ 
quently losers. He had known persons go out with 
goods to the amount of ^20,000, and, after pay¬ 
ing interest and ail charges, not have £l,000 of 
the adventure at the end of the voyage. The 
proportion of this export to India, carried on 
by the commanders and officers was very con¬ 
siderable ; and it was by no means to be sup¬ 
posed, that they would resign a great deal of 
it to, the merchants. 

But there were other strong reasons to ac¬ 
cent for the increase in the exports since 
T^e number of the Company’s ships had 
been much aUgm^ted, and the commanders of> 
OdOfM appointed to them, must still carry out 
goods. What was still more natural, however, 
the Eunapea^ population all over India, in the' 
MMe period, had been increased five-fold, 
King’s troops, now 20,000, whereas In I79^4»y- 
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were by ^s!|opMn $etf<r8, 

aod alargt DSkvy,^ t^9^cUt^pn^Q.tht 

deinand for articles manufactured: VhUbi^.covtotiy* 
But thU was not whoUy an fncffase of oeiin 
sumption, for if those perioos had sfaid .in.Gtwt' 
Britain, they must have used our n^nufactuites in * 
conkiderubJe proportion. At the outside, the in^ 
creaa' had been but since lt93ti 

and this, in a great measure, arose from the prt^ 
kge trade of the commanders and officers which> 
'existed before that time, and the great increase 
of European population. - • <y 

And now he <iesircd to join issue with the hoA* 
gentleman, and to bring his statement in proofi 
against him^lf> The hon. gentleman had 
tended for a large increased export, and ccr^ialy > - 
the increase w.is considerable.. But was there 
proof that they had sent a single new aruclo^/ar, 
the use of the natives of India duriugithat tiQ^pi^, 
They certainly had nut. The arttcics were; 


tioned in a book he held in his hapd, and» expeptii 
a moderate quantity of iron, Ica^ and tia^andj^^; 


tjo Bombayit*^;’ 
c»unt)ty,-/i4#|^* 
m cpnwQ^QfMr 


«p. said th^fore that tboee prer^ 
d<^q>ents, and the facts which resnltolf^pifttUeiKa 


imporuot 



Here was an expen'nfrent of' twAtf 'years, 
with the trade largely opened, and hdt one ne^ 
article' of consUtn^toh for the natives had’been 
iiWroducecl: of articles for personal use or con*> 
vesienee, either to wear, to ornament, to eat, 
or to drink, not one has been exported to that 
country for native use. It bad been said that 
dUtgence, attention, and enterprize, were want- 
ing j and the merchants of Sheffield say, if 
they do not ^nd a demand, they will create it 
but besides adventurers of this couotr), he knew 
there were Europeans in India who had as 
much knowledge as these gentlemen possessed, 
artd as great an avidity to pursue their own Ih* 
terests, who had not found out any of these 
new sources of wealth and prosperity. There 
were besides native merchants who purchased 
goods from Europe to sell again ; and was it to 
be supposed, that if they saw, for one moment, 
any opening for European manufactures, amongst 
the native * inhabitants, that they would not 
immediately endeavour to supply them ^ By 
way of enforcing this topic, L i wished to read a 
report Which had been printed, by an officer in 
that House*, and wliich gave a particular account 
of the exports from this country fo India. If 
'gave an ac^bnt of the tonnage appropriated 
to the private trade, from 1803 4 to 18l0‘li 

2k 
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debate a.% the 


elusive* which appeared to have been 54^^00 
tpnsi of ^his* oply 21,800 were made use of 
private merchants i and he had given a 
Ij^t of the most material articles in which 
that tonnage had been occupied. There 
w^re 8,311 tons in winej beer 2,244 ^ iron 
3,000 i copper 8,000; oil, spirits, confectionary, 
preserves, &c. 553. There were also tumeiy, 
boots, and shoes, and fifty other trifling articles, 
all for European consumption, and nothing else; 
evidently shewing, tha4 there was no article par* 
ticularly for the use of natives, or differing from 
what had been sent there before. 

Now one strong proof that there had been no 
great demand of the sort, is, that 54,000 tons of 
shipping were allowed, and only 21,800 employ^ 
cd» If there had been the least likelihood of 
procuring a sale for any of the commodities of 
this country, no man can doubt that more of the 
tonnage would have been engaged. This was an 
argument he thought of very great importance. 
T«cre was an experiment of twenty years— 
great facility being allowed; yet, during that long 
period, no ope new article of British manufac> 
the of. the. Indians had been exported 
to,lhe^r territories. The hon. gentleman 
mentioned hfir. Colebroq^^as an authpiity 
for hit opinion, tbaj^ t)io. coniumption of the 
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r^nufactui^s of ^hts -country might fterndefinite- 
]y extended 'in India, li had since be'eit stated, 
truly, that the part of the work to whidh the 
h6n. gentleman referred, was not the productioA 
of* Mr. Colcbrook, but of a free merchant de¬ 
ceased, and he (Mr. Grant) held the proof of this 
in his hand on the authority of Mr. Cotebrook 
himself. He then referred to a printed book 
entitled, “ The Husbandry and Internal Com* 
merce of Behgal,” published so long ago as 
J806; in the pre^ce to which, (though he 
docs not name himself) he writes thus, ** the 
remainder of the original work relates to 
manufactures and external commerce, and was 
written by a friend of mine now deceased.’* It 
was clear therefore thit Mr. Colebrook had dis* 
claimed that part of the work relative to ex¬ 
ternal commerce, no less than six years ago. 
And he Was sorry that his name should be 
used to give strength and stability to what 
he must call a delusion* Certainly if a gen¬ 
tleman of his knowledge and experience had 
come'fl^Wif^ and said—-** send those manufac* 
** tures, you will find vent for them in India,” it 
would have staggered him, but he should not h'^ve 
bedh'by any means convinced i for from his resU 
fn thaf‘’country he wdS perhaps as well 

2 ^ 
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veTsed^%')4lbe subjetti'' connected <rith t}a»l» 

dOniinercoj' afe Mr. O^brook. 
gCQtUtnan ^ext had recourse to tho 
ti4de tdChina«*>he states that ** in f?d3, that trado! 
sdtiounted in value to ^629,000, and that in^l803, 
il‘l|hd t IhWeased to ^1,300.000;” thus in ten 
doubling its original amount. From thence 
he iAfers the practicability of Itill farther et»> 
tending the exports of this country. Now the 
fact was. that the comtnutation act bad not fuHy 
developed its powers till afiier 1793,'^but he 
would say. more—the • Company had been, for 
niiiny' years, in the habit of exporting woolleni 
(pAirchased from- the^’Wiltshire manafacturers^ 
ftdd others, from those manufacturers who now- at¬ 
tacked them) at a cohsideilibie loss. This was 
hot done, as the hon. gentlem&n might suppcee, 
fioAi commercial ignorance or indifference to 
loss j but from a true policy, which taught them 
to assist the ooUntiy,‘h 7 supporting its* manufac¬ 
turers, when they could do it' without sustaining 
a very material K>W; «Bd With the hope of con¬ 
tinuing a system, fr6m the excellence of which 
^they had scOh So‘many good effects. • 

'' ■'Tire hch.‘‘'^eAtl6man then stated that' he had 
-CBncJuded Wbttt he inteod'’d -to say as to tho'Bif- 

hoped after-what 
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ihat there appearoi no ground ;i?hitever 
for the dedavUfon which had. been eo repeated^ 
'ixiad^ that tbcf bould extend tbat trade wUliOUt 
Ittaitatton. On the contrary, he should only ob¬ 
serve, that they could not make an alteration with- 
out absolutely changing the nature of those people 
•^which he thought must bea very slow process.—« 
And he hoped that this would be a warning 
to'persons wishing to embark their property in a 
new trade. To look back to an experience of 
twenty years, to act with caution and circum¬ 
spection, could do them no harm ; and those who 
listened to the dictates of prudence in this re¬ 
spect, would probably find their account* in it. 
The high freight of the Company lud been 
considered as checking the private trader; but 
what was to be said of the la$s sustained by the 
captains and officers who paid no freight ? Ihis 
argument was unansw^erablc. 

He next wUlicd to say a few words on the hon. 
(Jentleman’s statement with respect to the exports 
from India; first to this country, and next to 
America. The hon. gentleman said, a large 
increase in the e.xports look pjaep in 1793, when 
the trade was opened,.and thal there was no rea« 
son why the exports might not be extended ten 
time^ as much.** In the printed Salps of thf Com¬ 
pany, imm the^ear 1793 to 1809-10, the 
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Article 4, «j£^i8i,7iO, on account of privileged 
apd^t;iy9t4 traders; ttrhicb, said tbe^hoiii Genw 
** was increased in 1798 to .£881,090; in 
181.0 to£1,747,000.” But it wouWIiave betto'str 
well if he had gone on with the whole .ac¬ 
count y and he would have found, that it fell, in 
1B09-10, to £1,199,000, On this sulgcct he 
should observe, as he had done before, that the 
warehousing act had made a very material diffe* 
rence by encouraging imports from India. 

lie would state, in the next place, that this trade 
from India wis in some degree a forced trade; as 
the caplaiiis and officers were obliged to take a 
proportion of goods* It' was also a remittance 
trade; a certain quantity of the fortunes made in 
• that country being of necessity to be remitted to 
this, even at a loss, which circumstances had the 
effect of forcing a trade. Gentlemen would see tf» 
difference between property which ind^iduab 
were obliged to remit, and that placed in the 
bands of private merchants, whN> would consider, 
befoic they embarked it^ what profit they were 
likely to make. Those who have fortunes to 
send home, have B»|e. an opportunity of thus con¬ 
sidering the matters thc-y must remit their piON 
pcrty,^^fiven at a disadvantage; but we should 
)opk narrowly into the subject. 

..'fe whulf atdouQt.of $afes at the India House, 
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froill 1793 to iSbd’lO, of privileged and private 
persons, was thirty-two millions. (Mr. Hlimehet^ 
observed, “ That was not the statement before thd 
public.”) The account, Mr. Grant replied, had 
been carried to 1811 < 12 . The amount of the sales of 
the privileged trade was 23| millions, and the pri¬ 
vate trade 8^ millions, making together 32 mil¬ 
lions. Now he had to state that the great caose 
of increase in these exports from India was, not 
the opening of the trade in 1793, but arose from 
the indigo manufacture. And the Company gave 
permission for the importation of that at tide in 
their ships, long previous to 1793$ indeed, it e.xist- 
ed years and years before that time $ and he begged 
that miglit be attended to, because it wu« impro¬ 
per to attribute that to the act of 1793, which 
was in being before that act was passed. Of the 
32 millions of sales, iod^o constituted no less 
than 14,790,000; and, notwithstanding what 
had already been said on the subject, of that ma¬ 
nufacture, he would add a few words more. The 
Company not only gave the privilege of bringing 
^he article home in their ships, previous to 1793; 
but to their assistance and support was the success 
of the manufacture to be ascribed; The culture of 
this articlewasintroduced in I78S. The Company, 
and the Company only, purchased It, when it was 
a losing commodity $ and when it was arrived at 
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iB^e ttabnhy» the Company declined the trade 
and left it lo individuals. They went on to the 
jeat 178B, stiU struggling with an Incipient busi' 
ness. They then came to the Coropany’t. govcriK 
ment at Bengal, requesting that relief might be 
afforded them. He was thc^re at that time, in, 
charge of the Company's commercial affairs, and 
stated their case to f^rd Cornwallis, recommend¬ 
ing to his Lordbhip the propriety of alxording pro¬ 
tection to this manufacture, as useful to the coun¬ 
try, and he agreed to lend them the Company's 
money, the loan to be repaid from the proceeds 
of their sale of indigo here, at a fixed exchange. 
They then went on for ten years further ; when 
(in 1793), soon after the Marquis of Wellesley 
went to India, they requested a new supply 
from government, and they got from 50 to 
^100,000. At this day 'indigo constituted al¬ 
most one half of the safes of Indian commodities 
in Leadcnbali-Streeti 'hc therefore considered that 
the sum of fifteen millions, which this article had 
produced since 1793, was to be ascribed, not to 
the act passed in that year, but to the previous 
provisions of the'C^pany. 

Another adventitious circumstance favoured this 
articM, and probably without it the manufacture 
could ^noc haVe so much prevailed; that was the 
detraction of St. Domingo, where excellent in- 
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digo was produced. Ihc manufacturers.dKi;e 
rival ling thobc Inthe£ast-IndieS|and had Itnptbeeji 
for the circumstances, which put an end to 
industry, it was probable that our indigo, manu<^„ 
facture would not have flourished as it had done^ 
Another article, the exporution of which from 
India bad increased vet; mueb since the yeas 
1793, was raw cotton. The hon. gentleman 
had touched particulaily on these two commodi¬ 
ties, as proofs of the great increase of trade since 
that period j and from thence he inferred that it 
might be still farther increased. Now with re¬ 
spect to indigo, they could not enlarge the con¬ 
sumption of that article beyond Europe, the whole 
of which they at piesent nearly supplied. It was 
a cpmpact commodity, which laid in a small 
compass} and where was the necessity of em¬ 
ploying the ships of ptivate merchants to carry it 
from India to this country, when the ships of the 
Company were already more than suHicient to 
bring home what supplied all Europe? (Heart 
heart) . 

^With respect to the iihporta^i^ of cotton from 
India, it was fallacious to thio^^lg^^creasiog it. 
|Qr,^|me of war it costs lOd. per they knew 
it li^ad beea sold at that house far upder pr^e 
cQiit and cl^a^s^-ratid it was past doubt, thqj; as- 

a 4 
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long as the Ame^ic^n cotton was introduced into 
this niaiket, that of India couM not compete 
with it. The Americans were in the habit of 
supplying one-half of what was manufactured in 
this country j and when a spirit of hostility was 
apparent in their acts, it was thought a favoura¬ 
ble opportunity to bring home cotton, the 
growth of our Indian teiritorics. But what was 
the comoquence ?—It remained in our waje- 
houscs even now. (Htai 1) Wlicn thov spoke 
of trade, it was not enough to state v,\\.\ had 
been i.nportcd, you should also spccili^ wlialur 
the were aold or not. Now he should 

state 0 qn.antity of cotton and indigo at pie- 
sent !}i.g ill the warehouses of the Company, 
togcuior with the periods they had remained 
thcic: 

. C,(jOO bnl ’S of cotton, four year*; in the warehouse, 
SO,0('O ditto three years, 

6,0C0 u.tio two years 5 

altogether 42,600 bales, amounting in vilue to 
XjOOjOOO, lying unused during' that long period 
in our v/aich'oUMii. 

AVith to indigo, a great quantity'-ftf 

that also remained, pftrt sold and part unsoldj io 
that house. The aceoulQt vtras 91 Mbttvs; 
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712 chests. 

six yeare in 

the warehouse. 

424 do. 

five years 

do. 

231 do: 

four years 

do. 

5,101 do. 

three years 

do. 

1,593 do. 

two years 

do. 

9,180 do. 

one year 

do. 


Making a total of 17,2U chests, of the value of 
^1,178,000. This was the consequence of ex¬ 
ports from India; and this was'the sort of trade 
wliich the hon. gentleman noticed as an encou¬ 
ragement for the people of this country. 

The hon. gentleman had not instanced any other 
article; and from the statements which he now 
had the honour-of laying before the Court, he 
thought those did not go to the support of his 
argument. Why should the petitioners for the 
opening of the trade wish to import a greater 
quantity of Indian produce than could be cor^- 
sumed by the country? Would you carry the 
cotton fabrics of India to Glasgow or Manches** 
ter ? or would you. take sugars to Liverpool or 
Bristol, for the purpose of ri|alling your West 
India colonies, already sufFcripg under tlie pres¬ 
sure of a glutted market? With respect to the 
goods tmportsd here, we had aUo an experiment 
of twenty years, down to the present time ; and 
no new article had been introduced except two 

9 I. 3 
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—Indigo and cotton ; of each of which a large 
j^tion now remained unsold in their warehouses. 
What, then, Was the encouragement to embark 
in this trade between Europe and India? and 
what must be thought of those who would advise 
others to sink their capital in a speculation likclf 
to end so ruinously for them ? 

The hon. gentleman had descanted largely on 
the trade of the Americans with India, as a proof 
of the practicabiirty of extending the trade at home, 
and of the impolicy of their monopoly. In the first 
place, if it were monopoly to admit a neutral 
nation to the trade with India, why had he 
charged the East-India Company with it ? (Here 
Mr. Hume motioned dissent.) Whether the hon. 
gent, meant to do so or not, he must ask if his 
speech, going out to the country, would not 
dead the people to impute blatpe to the Com* 
pany ? But it was not iAe/r act, it -was not 
>fault. They were not parties to the treaty jjf 
} 794 , by which the Americans were admitted to 
this trade; nor to^thf act of Parliament 
which admitted all'neutrals to it. They had done 
aU > in their power to check the abuse of the 
American privileges in the trade between Amuri- 
ca and India as sopn as they cp^ldfdo so;, WjMtn 
tlie .term of the treaty explrct^L-.tlt^y '.obtain¬ 
ed the consent of his Majesty's Government to 
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additional duties on the exportation of East- 

and other i^utral 
countries. (Hear I hear!) f 

With respect to the policy of granting such a 
liberty to the Americans, there was more to be 
said for it than might now on first sight appear, 
and the Government ought not to be censured, on 
that account, beyond what was proper. Wticn 
the Americans first appeared in the India scis 
about 1785, it was a time of pe^ce. Other 
European nations had settlements in India, by 
grants from the native sovereigns recognized by 
us after we obtained territorial dominion. It was 
then held that those settlements had the power of 
receiving other European flags into their ports, 
though the Company now maintain that the grant 
was intended only for themselves. The import 
of them indeed he conceived, was, “ You have 
a privilege to carry on trade with your own 
country, but not to extend the same privilege 
lo other stares.”—The question wiih our govern- 
' ment then was, whether the Americans ^hould 
go to the French or Dutch settlements, or' be 
allowed to come to our ports, and purchase from 
us?- The latter policy was adopted.—-This, 
hiwever, was not thought of at me time ‘ and 
‘if the commencement, in a time of peace, tjo 


India produce to America, 
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inconvenience was percciveJ. Dut the long war 
•which followed the French levolulion, gave a 

new^nd increased importance to the piiulegcs 

✓ 

that had been conceded to the Americans by the 
treaty of 1794. Their neutral character gave 
them a safety we could not enjoy; they navigated 
cheaper, more expeditiously, and were received 
into the ports of foreign Europe and Spanish 
America, where, on account of the war, our 
ships could not go, nor our consignments find ad» 
mission even circuitously. They also abu-ed the 
terms of the treaty. It gave them only a direri 
trade between India and America, but their 
ships vicited-all the ports of Europe going and 
coming. At first they benefitted by the rise of 
British capital, partly that which was to be re¬ 
mitted from India, and partly what was lent 
them in Europe, but afterwards they weie able 
to trade cliielly on thdir own, and certainly ac¬ 
quired wealth arid importance by that trade. But 
all was essentially owing to their neutral charac¬ 
ter, and this in fact enabled them to carry on a 
trade certainly beneficial to India which we could 
not cairy on ourselvcS. The lion. gentleman 
therefore, in deoirtiming on this trade, had been 
essentially wanting in not adverting to the true 
cause of its grea^ c.^ent, the neutral character of 
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the Americans, which enabled them to do what, 
had they been out of the Way, our merchants 
could not have done even circuitously. > 

Mr. Grant then proceeded to examme 

what the increase of the American trade 

/ 

had been ; he thought the hon. gent. (Mr. Hume) 
was inaccurate al'O, in his statement of that trade, 

4 

though he professed to take his figures from the 

India reports, on externil, commerce j he had 

Selected those years which were best suited to 

his purpose, whence he says, that, “ in 17pp-10 

the Amer’can exports from India, amounted to 

nineteen lacks, and in ] 80 p to 93 lacks; being a 

five fold increase in vine years,” Now, the fact 

was, that in 1795-6. tiie American exports were 

JQ .acks, and, in ISOS 9, only 69-lacks; thein- 

crease therefore, in thirt. eii years, was in a ratio 

of about 3 ^,'instead of jfvf. In nine years. The 

trade of the Americans with India was further en- 

% 

9 • 

# 

e^ollraged by the British Goverriment then, because 
they carried hardly one thing into that country but 

which was mucluvanted there And this wtis 

* \ 

Sftfther proof of.the, difficulty of introducing 
manufactures arriortgst the-natives; for the Arne- 
tieaAs,.. who were Under no festrictions,-carKe^ 
only a small quantity of wines and niflihg warts, 
btif- the' rest of their Indian cargoes was paki'4l9^ 
in bullion. 'The whole increase of the American 
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Uade, since the revolutionary war^ had been 59 
belts per annuitv. Bui it was material in con- 
tidermg this increase, to recollect, that during 
the same period, the trade between India and 
foreign Europe had declined ; and we were not 
tosipppose, because the American exports bad 
1 >ecome greater, that the exports from India to 
the wottcro^ world, thU country excepted, had^ 
on the whole, been pi'uch raised.—On the con¬ 
trary, he would venture to assert this position, 
that the exports from India, to foreign Europe, 
that is, to all the western world, except Britain, 
are not now greater than they were forty years 
*gOy when the trade in those exports was in 
the bands of the French, Dutch, and Danish 
Companies.— Ifsar !) 

And he could refer to documents withio 
that .House to prove, that the exports in 
176a,'to foreign Europe, bjr the French, 
Dutch, and Danish Companies, were as^reatas 
the exports from India to foreign Europe and 
Aujerica were at present. The hon. gent, ap¬ 
peared to shew some signs of surptixe at this, 
1 ^he would take^the liber^ to state, that,he 
t^ai^yranted in what he said^ and had^^i^deed 
been is India at the time. 

H^ne said, that it waa from th^ ye&M 7 'd 3 

thast teoh iu> dau i.,^^^rt^ip1y was surprised 
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that (he hon. Director should have introduced 
the y^r 1768. 

Mr. Grant continued,—that he had stated this 
circumstaifcc, merely as a relative observation, 
illustrating the question now before the Court. 
He could not mean to mix the transactions of 
1768 with the immediate subject in discussion; 
but he wanted to shew, that the consumption of 
Indian commodities in the Western world did 
not progressively advance in the manner which 
It was the scope of the hon. gentleman’s argu¬ 
ment to maintain was to be expected. The In¬ 
dian commodities were chiefly luxuries in the 
Western world, and the consumption of them' 
must depend on tfie wealth of the buyers, and 
be also subject to those fluctuations of market 
occasioned by particular events. The reason the 
Americans carried on this^fhdw to the amount 
they did, was, ki already nhtfccd, because they 
Iiad thoSouth American maAiM entirely to them-* 
sehes, Besides this, the great extent of Ame¬ 
rica, ind^iie Increase, since 1793 , of her popu- 
latidh and^Wealth (for wealth' was always ih* 
cd^^uence of an indastHofiu populattdn), '^isl^ 
still’ Antter account for her having 
liUEcly in thejn^ian trade. 

^'he'hon. had then touched'oh 'anotlieT 
t^c.' He had that the^x^uh of the Cdhrf' 

’ 2 M 
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paoy^fl Indiftn tfade was, that they carried it on 
to a loss ; and the bon. gentleman bad quwted on 
this point, the supplement of the Exposition of 
the Court of Directors laid before *tlre Hou^e of 
Commons. Now be must complain of the hon. 
gentleman’s want of candour in making this 
quotation. He had selected one or two years of 
loss, but had omitted to quote preceding and 
sobseqQeht years, in which a ptoht appeared. 
The supplement to the Ejtposition laid before 
that House in 1810, shewed, that though a loss 
was sustained on the sales, two different years, 
yet in the following year, I 8 O 9 -IO, there was a 
profit of ^130,754 ; and In the two following 
years still more. The whole of the profits from 
tfie Company’s trade to India, from l/QS-d to 
18iM2, was X3,808,000. The loss ^750,303, 
which left fron} •which deducting 

loka' by ships Iddiltt^ring, and the 

*fRofit i;q)on fouHite iyehrs, with,'all 
doctions, yras «£i ,594,000, whiifb 'ihout 
j£lll,<K)Oper Mnum. The hon. perha£» 

w6uld ofa§^ tSuit ,thi 9 account wAs^t accumte, 
.hhhjiause the dutU^ whfe not charged on % 

the ]^td4 duties, which had jfbetufeted 
3|p6r cent, were hot charged, but 
l&'hotne'duties were. TbUk-^^^urse, made 
an alterat^' ih ptofit.; wm alto true be. 
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Mr. Grant, had said, on a former occasion, that 
the Company did not attach any groat impor* 
tance to this Indian trade. This was spoken of 
it commercially. But they consideted it to be 
of great moment, as constituting a part of the 
Indian system; as one of the great links of that 
system, of which, if they were deprived, the 
whole chain would be broken. (Heart heart) 
This was a suiHcient answer to the argument of 
the hon. gent, that they ought to resign a trade 
which brought them nothing, even were it true 
that it yielded no gam. 

He (Mr. Grant), on the contrary, maintained 
they ought not to resign it; for, by keeping it 
in their own hands, they were assisted m per- 
forpiing the functions of the political govern' 
ment, and in upholding that establishment, for 
the preaervacion of which they were then strug* 
gling against so many unfounded prejudice^. 
When,they were called upon to resign that, he 
conceived they were asked to resign a great deal 
more than the trade; they wer^, in fact, called 
Upon to reugn the system of Indian political ad- 
QlinuKirAtion. Every considj^te and reflecting 
mao must hope with him, tba^ they >tnight suc^ 
seed in this contest; for he of no at;*^ 

ghment on the other side o^ the question sufit* 
PMyit to induce any change that yrould at all en: 

2 9 
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danger that system. He meant not to censure 
the hon. gentleman for the part which he had 
chosen to take on this occasion; but he had to 
docBt^in ot' his introducing topics quite inapplU 
cable at > the present period. He thought the 
hon. gentleman ought not to have revived all the 
controversies which had occurred between dif¬ 
ferent bodies and the Company for the last 
twenty years. Those disputes were now past, 
and no good whatever could be effected by re<» 
verting to them. The interests which occasioned 
these controversies were now merged in a greater 
interest, which was common both to the Com¬ 
pany and to the other parties'. They now had a 
common object, and allusions to past differences 
could be of use only in reviving feelings of irri¬ 
tation and dissestion. (Hear! Hear!) 

As the hon. ^otleman (Mr. Hume) referred 
to various opinions upon the qoeitipn before the 
Court,'and had particularly quoted that of the 
Marquis Wellesley, he also would beg'leave to 
read an extract from a letter of that noble Lvd. 
When he mentioned the name of that noblpo^, 
gft^^hose character ls6 -much eulogium Igadbeah 
l^nOtmced, hhvrished to avoid every thiogithat 
did'ffot bear oft the present diseussion, or thdt 
aMy'folaiion to'diffitrencei.df political opi.* 

ftloa as <ptliers had taken oqomon toadriR 
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to tlierr opinions on certain past trans&ctionii.-fete 
felt himself bound to say, that he had seem po 
reason (P change any opinion he might hare for¬ 
merly expressed, either political or comnaerciid, 
respecting these transactions. He then read the 
following extract of a letter written by the Mar¬ 
quis Wellesley, dated December 30, 1800, 
which was most decidedly in favour of the Com¬ 
pany's rights. 

** It would be equally unjust and impolitic, tQ 
extend any facility to the trade of the British 
Merchants in India, by sacrificing or hazarding 
the Company's rights or privileges, by injuring 
Sts commercial interests, by admitting an ipdis* 
criminate and unrestrained commeicial inter* 
course between India and England, or by depart¬ 
ing from any of the fundamental principles of 
policy, which now govern thp Btitish establish¬ 
ments in Ii^ia.** , ■ ^ 

The hi^. gentleman, continued Mr. G. hai 
argued^ that the intention of the Act of ) 7gi9, 
foT'Cnlar^g the private trade baa not been an* 
tpremd. This he must certainly deny. Whether 
IfeaihiiiKoper to enlarge the trade further, was a 
diitinct question, but he was quite sure that thy 
Act of 1 793 *was not intended (o go so far m 
the hon. gentleman teema inolined to >think. He 
iFitew lonKthiog of'-ihe proceedings which then 
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took place; and he could say, with certainty, that 
the minister of that day liad no idea of car¬ 
rying the enlargement aftel^^ards to the length 
to which it had gone. He (Mr. G.) was then 
friendly to the extension liist pi oposed ; because 
it 'had for its immediate object to biing to this 
country by legitimate channels the Indian for* 
tunes, which weie then remitted by means of an 
illicit trade to foreign Europe, a trade huiilul to 
the interest of the nation and to the morals of the 
Company'sservants. Buthemustnowacknowi' Jge 
that he would have been much more guarded, uad 
heforeseen the uses that would be made of that hi st 
jehlargement. He mentioned them tiien as the 
%on. gentleman had adverted to the past disputes 
about the intention of the act of 1793 , ceitainly 
without necessity, as the Company had since 
gone £ar beyond thing stipulated at that time, 
and the revival of ^h questions now could only 
have the effect of* pricing the.Cbmpaay in an 
invidious light (.with the public, and ofi« 9 wiDg 
the seeds of' dissention between parties now 
tipited in a comtnon inmrest. . 

Jrfgw hon. gentlciSnan, Mr'G- went 
•Jm, had treas«dthe whole subject under^consi^ 
'"'deratioflY mer^y as a commercial one; but* after 
ICOg acquaintance with it, he must assert thfttft 
was one whose poUticgl, waa. infinitely ^greatca > 
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than its emmetcial importance, as it involved th® 
vital interests of i!ie Indian Empire, and the se<;u* 
rity of the constitution of this countr)-. Thil 
ought never to have been forgotten even in 
cussing the commercial pirt of the subject. • 
With respect to the question now at issue be* 
tween the Government of the Company coming 
soberly to it, he thought that if any thing ever 
was made out clearly, it was this, that no 
rational hope could be entertained of a ma^ 
terial increase of the consumption of Ease- 
India goods in the western world; nor, on the 
other hand^ of Europeau manufactures in the 
Eastern Empire. 

Now, if they could satisfy the petitioners and 
the public of this'; if those reasonings on which 
the Company had proceeded in the support of 
the present system were aolidjiy established; if 
the truth which had appeared from the statement! 
this daf t appealed to were generally known \ 

4 I ^ ^ 

might U ^ be hoped that the mistaken !z;eal 
those seemed to be actuated by the deeire of 

down the Company might abate, and 
dispassionate men mjEht be convinced? 

Jy V-y.'' * Ok 

WitftS^spect to the leaders,. indeed, in the at> 
tadt upon the Company, he fc^ed not for 
when' men had once set out with feelings of pre^ 
jadice, aivi had become heated in the pursuit of 
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mi objecfi it'^was extremely difficult to bring 
then back to impartial reason and reflection— 
wjch tho principal persons who had taken the 
lead in procuring petitions against the Co^a’ 
oy*a Cluiter, from the different towns, it would 
prabably be vain to argue; but it wad fot the 
merchantf, who were speculating to send out 
their property to India—it was for them calmly 
to consider, whether the intended opening could 
by any means produce the expected benefits; 
'>nDd if not, he would ask them, why they should 
be so anxious to pull down an ancient and a 
venerable fabric, which had taken ages to erect? 
what interest would this serve f what l/cneflcial 
jpbjectwould it produce ? (Htar! hear!) 

He wished that this question might be soberly 
and cooU^ considered by ministers themselves; 
^ ^hodgh he fea^,'t&ey had advanced so far that it 
was difficult to extricaie tbeURselres out 

of the bdsinesa^ If they yrisbad^ could 
flot coDceiye tl^ their iadivMtial'QpMHpilfl|ivour« 
ed the <^nin^ of the ‘osfpbrte^Xijd^llfelville 
had been dearly agj^nst it. l^e EaA oi 
ingamshiK had ni^ said, that he was foi; 
bad indeed sdd little of hh own 
' or of tlmse of ministers; hut he had 
them, the Directors, to the opinions of 
wooers^ as contained in their addf^fsesi 
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had heard some extracts from them fead/ and 
would judge whether they Contained argunlents 
by which the national decision should be guided ? 
It did not even appear that His Majesty*s ttdais* 
tars, entertained any steady decided conviction of 
thepropricty of opening the outports; he certainly 
unshed they might farther consider that im¬ 
portant point, for in short, the question, as to the 
Company, came now to be whether they were to 
be sacrificed to the unreasonable clamours which 
had been raised by manufacturers and merchants ? 
For his own part conceiving that the arguments 
of the Company were founded in reason, justice, 
and policy, he hoped the Proprietors would 
stand firm on the ground they had taken, 
and that they should be supported by the good 
sense of the nation at large, and by the decision 
of a wise and enlightened Parliament.— 
speech wat received voith every demonstration of 
applause) 

Mr. Morris said, that he rose for the putpbse 
of stating a fact, which would tend to prove the 
,Rodger of sending out Europeans to India tndis- 
^frhmpatcly. Transcendant abilities had been 
tn forming that system by which the ^e- 
d all their possessions in the East were 
{^l^rved, and which, if this njcasuie took 
would be utterly overthrown. The bon. 

2 N 
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gentleman himself (Mr. Hume) had spoken irt 
the highest terms of the Indian government^ m 
founded on the most equitable principles) dis¬ 
pensing justice with perfect equality, and main¬ 
taining the rights and interests of all. He had 
strengthened that statement by quoting a case, 
in which the property of a native was protected, 
and the full measure Of justice was dealt out to 
the offender who had transgressed the law. 
Now he would call hU attention to another fact, 
—a fact of a different description--of a more me¬ 
lancholy nature. A private trader in India had 
ill-treated and oppressed the natives,*<-they did 
not wait for the slow process of the law,~they 
did not take their oppressor before a police magis¬ 
trate,—they rose in a body and massacred 
Mr. Martin, for that was the gentleman’s name. 
If an unlimited intercourse with India was ad¬ 
mitted, might we no) expect ^milar events.^ 
might we itot suf^se that instances of oppres¬ 
sion, ononesidp, and ofsummary punishment on 
the other, would frequently take place ?, He 
hoped the hon. gentleman would not forget that 
was a conqqeat. He hoped he would'^ 
'forget.that the twg .ingredients of which 
Tetnmients were, composed are fear and ^pCf 
(nested he wpuld recollect that the Comp^^ 
gpvernment in India rested on tjie 
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opinion j and that^ in all cases/the ma^ must 
be governed by the few. .He hoped he had 
made some impression on the hon. gentlemiah; 
yet he ought perhaps to beg pardon for having 
said so much, when the subject had been already 
80 luminously treated by others. 

Mr. Twining said, there were probably many 
gentlemen in the room who recollected that, on 
a former occasion, when the charter was re¬ 
newed in 1793, he bore Sime part in that dis¬ 
cussion, and he should not have conceived that 
he performed his duty, after the peculiar obliga¬ 
tions which he had received from the Proprietors^ 
who had placed him behind the bar, it he were to 
remain totally silent in the present arduous and 
difficult situation of the Company; he should 
therefore make a very few remarks on the nego- 
ciation which took place' in 1793, and on that 
which was recently discontjmed by His ^l|aJes• 
ty’s Ministers. In address^pSriiem on this topic, 
k was .evident that he need pot go into any 
length of argument; because the situation of the 
■Coippany had been so ably- advocated on that 
^ the bar, and, he might say, so eloquently 
fi^ied'on the other, as to render it unnecessary 
Ibir Hlm to take up much of their time. The 
^^^Vtant lesson which he had learned In the nCr 
god^tion of 179.3, was this—it was then aq^ 

2 H 2 
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Itpowledged, by such tvisdom as that tioe pro* 
^ucedi that U was better to tiust to experience 
than to hazard the safety of India by chuneiical 
experiments, It wa^ not with the view of mere¬ 
ly benefiting that Company, but for the good of 
the Country at large, that it was then deemed 
most expedient for them to retain the Territories, 
^d possess the commercial power of the Indian 
empire, subject to such regulations and arrange* 
meats as might be cottsidered necessary. Theso 
were the sentiments of the late Lord Melville, 
who, it was well known, employed his powerful 
mind for a great number of years on the subject 
of Indian affairs i and he delivered this opinion* 
after having maturely weighed the different plans 
which bad been submitted for the government of 
the ludo-British territories. Now he might be 
accused as a landalur temporis acUy but he did 
not think the whe^ men of the present day 
would increase tbtdllltpntation for wisdom^ by 
rejecting the sagacity and dUceroment which 
were dic>played by Mr. Pitt and Lord Melville 
at that period. He knew it was not very {deam 
6i|nt to read extracts from books in public 
ings^ ,b^ would, however, with the IndulgtBoar 
o^,^lie Court, read one or two, in the hope^tbab 
tb,vy plight not, be overlooked io. PafihtfMfii? 
'\Vjhatevcr motion (n>gbt be origwa^ed- 
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house, on the subject of the East-India Com¬ 
pany’s charter, he trusted that those who occu¬ 
pied seats in Parliament, and who at present 
stood in opposition to them, would feel an incli¬ 
nation to be made acquainted with those opif 
nions which were delivered in 1793 by Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Dundas. [Tfte hon. Direcior then read 
extracts from the correspondence which took place 
m 1793, containing the sentments of Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Dumdas, which were distinctly in favour 
tf the Indian syslemt as it did then and does noto 
exist: vide dppendix.'] 

Now (continued Mr. Twining) after such opi¬ 
nions, from such high authority, it could not be 
without the deepest concern that they saw attempts 
made in direct contradiction to them. The rights 
and interests of the Company had been so ably 

r 

advocated, that he would not trespass, on their 
time by expatiating on theqt' at length. One re¬ 
mark, howeveri he'wishedtd'inake, on what had 
beep said with respect to the great increase in the 
waddAb China. He believed the hon. gent., who 
ipade observation, had not taken into the 

the diference which arose from the varia- 
tlo^f price,: in the articles Imported; but he 
dcdjbgbt be would find that a great^part'of appa- 
^^ntccease of the traded' was Occasioned, not by 
in|j[tt^QUed quantity of goods imported, butby ^ 
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higher v.'iTue being placed upon them. He kncv\^ 
not whether, if the new measure should really 
take place, and if they should have io^^ve up the 
Indian trade, dr rather, if it should be taken fj*om 
them (for they never could surrender it ); he said, 
he' knew not whether they should most have to 
lament, the success or failure of the Outports. 
For, if the plan succeeded, it would be only be* 
cause a proportion of their trade was transferred 
from the Company to them j and if it did not, 
they bad recent instances to prove, that the fail¬ 
ure would not bo supposed to have arisen from 
the foolish speculations of the merchants them¬ 
selves, but because there was something yet to 
give; and they would never be satisiied, till the 
Company had,by degrees, relinq<iished)every thing 
they possessed; but, long before that day arrived, 
the fabric would have ^Ilen to the ground, and 


the whole territot^ commerce;^ India would 
have been lost to tl^ Country, -ft' sVould ihen 
be little consolation for pi^steri‘iy''td ^£now, 
that the-Company exposed the impolicy the 


•scheme; that their representations were‘not at 


tended to; and that they were sacrificed to 
he must call, pb^lar clamour. 

He' would also bestow a few words dn^tho 
speech of the hon. gent. (iNir. Hume); tfe^. 
would indeed be but few ; for most of the at^W 
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ments adduced by him had been already so fully 
answered, that he should not be justified in tak¬ 
ing up any great portion of their time. He had 
listened with much attention to the whole of the 
hon, gentleman’s speech, and to some parts of it, 
with considerable satisfaction. He did not dis¬ 
like a man because his opinion was different from 
his own. If an individual stated his sentiments 
in a proper way—though they might be at vari¬ 
ance with his ideas on the subject, yet he thought 
his claim to attention' Was indubitable—and 
he confessed the way in which the hon. gent, 
took the solitary ground he had chosen, evinced 
considerable ability. Approving of his conduct 
so far, if He thought they were all mistaken, and 
conceived that He knew better, what was for the 
good of the Company and the Country, than they 
did themselves, he certainly had a right to come 
forward and state his sentiments. But if, after 
what he had heard, he should advise, the Court, 
rather to follow his single opinion, than that of 
the Proprietors at large, and those who were now 
in the Direction, and could recommend what had 
properly designated a frightful hazard^ in-, 
itead of the existing system, then bp thuugbti $t>nie 
(^onsideiable degree of censure rplght fairly beat- 
ta0ed to him. The hon, gqiH. bad observed, 
t^tJthe conduct of |bc Coqrt<pfiDirectoTs maplipd 
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aidel^ee to tbe Government«^he denied the 
assertion. Qn thi&occation he wts eertain he was 
•peatuog the sentiments of the wb<^e Court of 
Directors* and he must say, nothing^ was farther 
from their intention than the manifestation of df* 
£ance. But, when opinions were disagreeable to 
a party, that party was apt to disapprove of every 
step taken by their opponents. Now, when it 
was discovered that the sentiments of the Direc¬ 
tors were unanimous on this subject—**when they 
£)und that it would be impossible to agree to that 
measure which his Majesty’s Ministers had propo* 
aed.-~He should say, that if, under such circum*’ 
tfances, tbe plan should be defeated, and they 
withheld the expression of their opinions from 
tjieie Minsters, would they not, on some future 
occasion, take an importunity of obsei<rh^, “ if 
you had known Uie Court of Directors, widt 
whom we werp treating to ha unanimous in 
tbeis opinion that ii would be iotpropcf lo recom* 
mend to the Court of Proprietors to accede to our 
proposition, was it not your duty to comadiiucHte 
that to us, and not su6Fer us to procewl in 
discussion of a point which would not nUinuhUti^ 
be cQoceded P* 

>lntpursmogdie course wbidt they< had takeout 
tbareibrev<DO candid mind can for one «(ihomfaofci 
ionf inelhit they were actuated by«a 
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fiance. The hon. gent, had said the India trade 
was not worth holding, because it was a trade of 
loss.—Ho spoke before a Company of merchaata^ 
and he ad&ed, if, even in carrying on an ordi* 
nary tradd, it might not sometimes be necessary, 
for a certain time, to retail that which was known 
to be a source of loss—'Hnd why? Not because 
the trader lovesalo^s—but, because, if he aban¬ 
doned the article which produces that partial loa^ 
he may, in oonsequence, forfeit a ve^r great profit 
hereafter. Now, if that were the case, in n 
commercial concern, what* should we say to the 
£ast-India Company, whose extension of this 
trade was in no point of view unconnected with 
the political state of the Indian empire ? If they 
were to give up that trade, which occasionally 
caused a Ictss, the interest ot the Eiast-lndia Com¬ 
pany would, follow it, andju. therefore, independ- 
aat of every other argument, the political consi¬ 
derations were «bfficieot to induce them to retain 
it. ' - ' ' 

The kdo. gent, had laid some stress oja the re¬ 
port of aa opinion given to him by a Commissioner 
dMiie revenue, who was said to hi^ve observed, 
thM^ihere was more smuggling earned oo in 
the River Thames than any where ohe ao Eng¬ 
land. As for as regards the Iqdfo'and China 
trade, it was no wosdor that therocSbould be mpre 

8 o 
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Waggling than !n those places Where the pro¬ 
ducts of the' East di€‘hot aod could not cOiHd 
There had been occasions/m which shi^s had 
gone to other parts of the coast, and even to Bris¬ 
tol, but never without thCre being a manifest ad¬ 
ditional degree of smuggling, and it was indeed 
supposed by some, that they went there for that 
purpose.—What did this prove, except that (he 
Outports afforded addltioilalopportUnltlesof smug* 
gling?—And what was the case in the port (^Lon¬ 
don? Every Captain and OiEcer received positive 
injunctions to avoid illicit trade: When the ship 
arrived in the River, the Company immediately 
sent out surveyors and inspectors—and ah account 
of all the transactions on board the was re¬ 
gularly sent to the India Houke. But he knew 
(hat even all this precaution did not answer the 
end which was intended. And what wouYd'be 
the consequence, If the trade was opbned ? Ih- 
sread of all this care and attention, ships wbuld 
be hourly arriving in this country, the oWners Of 
which, Mstead of preventing, would bc'hiteie^ed 
in forwarding the illicit trade—and many, per- 
^p6, look alone to that for a prpfitable 
He could sci^FCely suspect that a mOie 
aigument Would be given to faihi, in support of 
the asaettion, that the admission of the ImJiOTt 
(mda to the ocAp^i niust pfrbdU^ lt*deb^atidn 
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of the revenue than that which the hou« gent, had 
adduced. In addition, however, (o this, he had al- 
80 the opinioiikof a Commissioner of the Revenuo* 
son)ewha| different firom that quoted by the hon. 
Proprietor; for it expressly asserted, that if ships 
were pej’mitted to go within the landing places of 
every port here, and in Ireland, smuggling would 
increase to an enormous degree. 

They were now in a situation in which no 
Court of Proprietors, since he had the honour of 
being connected with the Company, had evet 
been placed.*~They had had their difhculties and 
their contents, but they were of little moment 
compared with the present struggle. They vvere 
now npntending for their existence*-* they were 
now combating for life itself. (Hear* hcarl) 

The Interests of the Company would never be 
abandoned by the Court of which he was a mem¬ 
ber. If, however, the Court of Proprietors should 
wish to surrend^ them, they should feel it their 
duty, hofvever reluctantly, to obey their com¬ 
mand} but he hoped another duty would devolve 
upon them, and one of a far more pleasant ntf- 
He did not, it is true, like hostility j he 
thing, j short of a saqri6ce of duty* 
to avoid it} but„ if it were the opminn of that 
,Cpprt, that t|tey should resist the proposition 
which had been to therat they should hear 

9 0 a 
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Tn mind, that, on a former occasion, & powerful 
admini'tiation was overturrted by the firmness and 
Unanimity of the Company, exerted in defence 
of their deafest rights and privileges. (Hear! 
hear!) 

Mr. Randle Ja'kson said, It had been sug¬ 
gested to him, that, at the last meeting of the 
Court, he did not state the sentiments of Mr. 
Fox on the subject of the East-India Company’s 
^ivilegcs. He referred at ttiat titnd to the opin- 
fohs of Mr. Pirt and the late and present Loid 
Melville, &c.; from the lateness of the hour in¬ 
deed be certainty had omitted to cite, the opinion 
•ofMr. Fox.—'fliat right hon. gent, ptoposi.!.! to 
make a material alteration in the Company’s esta¬ 
blishment, with whai ulienor views did not ap¬ 
pear. ITte pi iocipal feature m the new system 
which he advocated was the appointment by Go¬ 
vernment, of seven or eight commercial func¬ 
tionaries, and other officers; but still it was 
‘ijlaolfest, that he had not in any way contemplat¬ 
ed the abandonment of those fundamental piin- 
cipl&s'dn which the system of the Company 
*bbitf. Mr. Fbi’s declared opinion was, that'^^-df 
'<^er t!ft Government took the territorial poiseft- 

bauds, it Would be absolutely ne- 
’^tfssa^thht the'trade'Sbbuld be carried on by>4 

Company, wUHbut'wbich, the revin- 
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»es couVl rot be mtyie available to tlie Interests 
of the einp'ic,” Thus contendin* for tliis pro- 
pos>ition->that however the fuactioiiarics might 
be altered, the grand principle, that the revenues 
should only be collected through a Company, 
should remain in full and unimpaired force. 
Much dependauce had been placed on the opi¬ 
nion of the Commissioners of Excise; but it was 
worthy of deep remark, that the government, 
for their own purposes, had most disingenuously 
in‘>inuated (for the fact would not at all bear them 

had met^^em 
cioiuy of the measures intended to be adopted 
for the prevention of smuggling, hut this was 
only part of the question. Their assertion was, 
if you destrt>y wr you destroy yonr rcx'nme 
this, it wis Mu‘*, was a great political question, 
without looking to other points, any one of 
which might produce almost equal danger. All 
these points however weic open for discussion j 
but as the Ministers had thought proper to take 
issue on the efficacy of ihcir measures for pre.. 
venting smuggling, and as the hon. gentlemap 
'bad bottomed himself on the report of the Com- 
rsisstoners, he hoped he should, be r^llowed to 
read one passage frpm that ^dp^ume^t. At the 
time, it w^^ ;Wortby,pJ, recollection, that 
where a string '9f^Mdgtion8 wa$ su^mitt^ by 


solely on the effi- 


o it I that they 
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government to a Board of CommissioDers> the 
answer, whether favourable^or not, was always 
given in the most complaisant manner possible; 
and, notwithstanding what the Commissioners 
said in this report, he thought it might be in¬ 
ferred, even from their own statements, that they 
themselves were alarmed to the heart with ap¬ 
prehensions of the increased danger of smuggling, 
under the proposed system. They recommended 
“ the trade to be confined, the private trader’s 
ships to be reduced in size, and guarded by re¬ 
venue cruizers, for purpose it would be 

necessary that that specinof foicc be increased.’* 
(A laugh,) They pointed out the ports of “ Li¬ 
verpool, Bristol, Plymouth, Dover, and Hull,’* 
^ those to which they conceived the trade should 
he restricted. He read this statement, that it 
should go oqt to the public, while there was 
a show ^on the part of government of fighting 
the battle of the Outports at large, these Com¬ 
missioners of Excise and Customs, only recom¬ 
mended the trade to be extended to four or five 
of them, expressly advising, that none of the 
ships shall go into ports where it is likely facilities 
will be’ alfoi^d (o smuggling.”—Now, hear the 
description given by the Commissioners of the 
port of iBiverpooI, " The entrance to the har- 
pour of LivfRPooL^ to the Westi is open» an4 
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nothing can be bettdr calculated for smug* 
CLING— [Laughter ]—and ihe doeVs, as the;^are 
at present constituted, being surrounded with 
shops, warehouses, and public-houses, afford 

ADDITIONAL FACILITIES TO ILLICIT TRAFFIc!, 

[Laughter.) It is in contemplation, however, to 
build one dock, which should be surrounded by 
walls.” 

The Commissioners then go on to shew, that 
the other ports are even worse than Liverpool, 
(a laugh) and yet this was the report on which the 
hon. gentleman founded his argument, and on 
which the government formed their opinion. He 
was clear, in the language of the Earl ot Buck* 
inghamshire, that unless very extensive guards 
and regulations were provided, illicit traffic would 
increase in an alarming degree. lie knew not what 
regulations were intended to be adopted, but it 


struck him that nothing could be done, except a 
fresh army of revenue officers and an additional 
fleet of Custom House cruizers, were added to 

I \ 

the general burdens of the state— 

which was rendered unnecessary by the mode in 


which the revenue was at present collected. 




Sir Hugh Inglis stated that when the Court 


was about to adjourn the other evenings (he hon. 
mover of the resolution (Mr, Weyland) seemed to 
Insinuate an opinion, that the hon. Proprietor 
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wJip proposed, arnepdtpent ly^s enfitW to* 

too^.-tbeJibeEly^f-statHig* thatj. 
if .he -Wf^ie ^wed to speak a second tine, it 
wopj4 ^ consequence of the/r cgurte.>y > for, 
by;]he rui<^, of debate, established in other as¬ 
semblies, no person was suffered to exercise that 
freedom, except the movec^ of the priginal ques¬ 
tion. lie for one, however, would very willing¬ 
ly give any indulgence to the hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Hume), if he wished to speak in explana¬ 
tion. 

If the Court granted that permission, he trusty 
the hon. gentleman would not go into suclt, p 
i;t;^at length of detail, as he had done on a for¬ 
mer evening. The time of the Court was pre¬ 
cious, it was assembled for particular purposes; 
and ^as Parliament would soon meet, it was ne-, 

I 

cess;^, t^at they should speedily come to a deci¬ 
sion; therefore, he hoped the hon. mover of the 
amendment would compress what he had to say 
into as short a compass as possible. , 

Mteffume acknowledged hitnself fully sensible 
of the indulgence the Court had extended to htm^ 
and highly grateful for the opportunity which the^^ 
had given^ of yaking such, observations a§ 
curred to him, .in reply to what had fallen fro^ 
those geo^raen, who had r'^n with the aypw^ 
intention oi answering his argupicnts. 
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bowevefj peRonal charges and-iuyivHual accu-' 
sations were directed against him,'Ad when ttK 
teinpts were made to refute all his sratcmM(s, lie 
thought it would not be liberal or candid to hd^ 
refused him an opportunity, which, under such 
circumstances, every man had a right to demand. 
He was notwithstanding grateful for the permis¬ 
sion i and he should think he acted with much 
impropriety if he occupied their time longer than 
he found it absolutely necessary. One thing he 
would observe, that if he, standing alone, had 
spoken at great length, it Was but justice to say, 
his adversaries had so regulated their conduct, as 
to place nwnbers lA opposition to guavtity. If a 
tingle individual bad refuted his arguments, be 
would not again have addressed them; particu* 
larly after the numerous and witty remarks which 
the prolixity of his former speech had called 
forth. 

He should strictly ccnBne himself, in the course 
of his explanation, to those points which he con¬ 
ceived essential} and he would begin with the last 
speaker 6rst, The hon. gentleman (Mr. R. Jack- 
son) in explanatbn, called the particuiar notice of 
the Court, to the opinion of the Commissioners of 
Customs and Exetse, as if he conceived that he 
(Mr. Hume) had founded his principal reason for 
opening the outports, on an opinion, that no in- 

2 p 
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crease ef smuggling, and consequently no decrease 
of the reveptfe, would take'J)!acc/!t was evident 
from tWs that he had failed in explaining himself; 
for, though that was a strong ground of argument, 
he thpught he had adduced othcis no less power- 
fol. It hid been asseiled, and powerfully too, that 
he pertinaciously clung to his own opinion against 
the statements of the t'Sventy-four Dircctois— 
prcnimptuous would it be for him to stand up 
in tliat Court, in opposition % the sage expe¬ 
rience and w’i'C discretion of those gentlemen. 
He had argued, that no defalcation would take 
phacc in the re\vnue, and no mischief woUld 
happen to the country, and to stiengtben that, 
he had only quoted the opinion of a Commission¬ 
er.—lie had disclaimed, and would again dis¬ 
claim, the smallest intention of making any as¬ 
sertion founded on^y on his own opinion. IIis ar- 
guidents were built, on facts, and stood hrm and 
4 nsliaken, in dchanoe of all the attempts which 
had been made to impugn his motives. If his 
statements had been found weak or inconclusive, 
he would have the* fiist man to acknow¬ 
ledge it. Such being the case, it could not l^e 
said that he h^d placed his opinion alone against 
that of the Directors. The Commissioner, in 
fact, t^f whpm he had spoken, had made use of 
the .yery words of his Majesty’s Ministers, that, 
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jH^er the best examination, aide^.by ^|1 the io» 
forinatjpn obtained fioin the Boards of Custg^as 
at d Excise t. cy are not enabled to concur in {he 
.opinion that,the proposed extension of thi.up*- 
port trade froiji^.Iodia, would be pioductive of 
any very gt;eat increase of smuggling, and cer¬ 
tainly not to the c^itent stated by tbc Directors.” 
Tins was not a rash opinion, btit the result of 
the united expctience of those two boards j and 
lie did not believe that gentlemen connected 
with them, could be biassed, b) any means whal- 
to give an opinion, in opposition to their 
real sentiments, with the view of meeting, what 
ha^ been termed, the dangerous and hazardous 
measures ot ).is Majesty’s Ministers. If, there¬ 
fore, these geiiui-i.'cn wdre actuated by a desire 
to benefit the Cv untiy, as he was convinced they 
were, ought n't the Court to pay great dpfer- 
rence to their opinions, which weic only echoed 
])y Ills Majesty’s Ministers? Having said thus 
much, he wished to dismiss all further remarks 
on the subject of smuggling, and to confine him¬ 
self to tlie ptopriely of extending the trade to 
the Outports; for placing full reliance on these 
facts, he could kc no riak to the revenue by 
such a measure, under such wise and effectual 
regulations, as the legislature might think pioper 
to make. As he had advanced facts, and only 

2 P 2 
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watawry happy to find ithat th© 
gentleman (Mr. Grant) had attempted to 
pie wHlt.tbep ; but all that he bad advatveed had 

support hU (Mr. ]Iume’«)argu<> 
mentS} and he hoped they would, recollect th« 
observatipn of an hon. gentleotap (Mr. Jackson), 
(hat if his statements were not refiUed) he would 
leave the Court with ** vantage ground.”—Hia 
statements had not been refuted, and, therefore, 
he had a right to congratulate himself on being 
in the situation to which the hon. gentleman 
alluded. The hon. Director (Mr. Grant) had said, 
(h^t neither the imports from India to this 

nor the exports from this country to India, 
could be extended i this was at variance wi^ 
every ^ct which he (Mr. Hume) had adduced* 
Mr. C. Grant said, that to prevent any farther 
mistake,, he would repeat what he had alwaj^ 
stated, that ** they could not be increased ^ any 
material degree*' 

..M}, Pattison spoke to order. He said the 
hon. gentleman bad nut confined himself, to 
planation ; he hoped the worthy Chairman would 
^eep him to a strict line, and save the Court .tram 
(hat diffuse course of reasoning, which, onaiof'' 
mer occasion, occupied three and a ^f. 

He djd not know how the patience of other 



^]enieR stood the test ; but bid Veiyl^fcve^e^ 
tried* 

Sir Hugh Tnglis thought it was better tCi let 
hon. gentleman go on in his own way; they WOilM 
«ave time by it. 

Mr. ffttwe’bontinued'j—he should feel very 
happy in beiitg called to orderl if» >u any one point 
he had transgressed; but if he were npt allowed to 
make the necessary statements, how could he re¬ 
fute the arguments which had been adduced 
against him ? 

T/te Rev. Mr. Tliirlwall submitted to the Court, 
tbtt the hon. Proprietor was very disorderly. It 
was stated by the hon. Chairman, that he was to 
cotiifine himself solely to explanations and he 
contended that the line of argument, which he 
was then pursuing, was by no means expianatoiy. 
On a former evening they had the hon, gentleman^ 
speech of nearly four hours; and. according to 
the course he was at present taking, the reverend 
gentleman apprehended, that hts address would be 
extended to eight. He wished the sense of thc 
Court to be taken on the business. 

•' • Sir Hugh Inglis wished the hon, ProprictoV to 
proceed; at the same time, he hoped he would 
compress as mUdv as possible, what he had farther 

Mr* Hume continvied j—^if to explain was r«- 
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Mnt he was irregular iff ahy ob-; 

8 raUon..t1^t had fallen fiom him. The hon. 

Giant) had state !, that the expcUs 

. •'L* 


Auntrv tJ India> cciild not be e .tended 
^ any matciial d ‘grce. Of the statement which 
^ ihade, to prevent mistakes, he handed a written 
^opy to the Conit of Directois, in which the in- 
trease ot the whole of the Indian tr ide, foi th,i 


last eighteen ycais, WisSpetified. lie had taken 
fhc general items', instead of tlie increase at tlie 


port; the diflcrer.wC w^>, that Instead of art 
ayerage of 8i<d», he should have riven an average 
of 65, being on'y a three-fold increase. This 
lAtlU proved the tiulh of his argument, thour’i nor, 
he confessed, in so gicat a degree a.h' had stated. 
He should Invc felt happy, if the hon. gentle- 
ina;^,(Mr. Grant) haif correct J a n.is kc wliieh 
he h>td made in another respect. He alluded 
to the exports from Bengal, to America, which 
ie had stated at 85; when, in 1806, he should 


have stated them at 95; he had here got 
hetow the mark, and it would have been but 
cand^, if the hott. gentleipan had coirifcted him 
fhere, as he had done w'hen he got above it. At 
all events, it wa^ proved that an incicase had 
taken place. lie denied his ever having stated 
that the^padc might be inovased to an ind^linitd 
degree, although he did say that it was capabW 
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of VLTygror.t inipr(.\t'ment. It no^knffwnf. ‘ 
however, to the n itloii at largcj^ '’tkflftfe CoW- 
pany did al'no.t c\ciy thing in p^^et' 
check the int oluctlon of our manufactdi’fes'lfl 
India. Veiy hi'di vvorf ob!ig>%l to’be^fJi'^ 
befotc European goods were pllow^-J to be landed 
at Calcutta; soui * ;'-'id 12^’.pcr c^nt; woollenf 
.>0^ per cent; erfpets 9^ ^ t auJ so on in 
the s«i.*ie prop<'ition. 

On a former day he had a Idgced the opinion 
> f ^Tr. ColcbrooV, in support of his reasoning 5 
and it would be recollected, that a g'’ntleman- 
had got up, with great warmth, and stated, that* 
the work which he quoted, was no* the produc¬ 
tion alone of Mr. Colcbrook, but aj' !..t publica¬ 
tion of Mr. Colebrookand Mr. Laaibcrt. Thus, 
instead of being weakened, his argununt was 
strengthened 1 y that gentleman, ' who added 

another opinion in favor of it. lie thanked ihc 

* ^ 

lion, gentleman (or the assistaj^cc he hod given 
him, particplarly as it appeared that Mr. Lim- 
bert was perfectly conversant with the private 
The hon. Director (Mr. Grant) had told 
them, that articles which were generally made 
nse^of in England, would not find a market in 
the East; he never contended that they would ; 
o/fcoiu^e the manufacturers must c\-rt their in- 
genujty to suit the manners and customs of tbf 
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^inhabitant#. Without, however, dwelling longed 
6ftthe exLportt^*’he would content himself simply 
*^ith observing, that as the hon. gentleman had 
liot pfoved* 'a diminution, but had admitted a 
ihree^fbld increase to have (.iken place j his pro¬ 
position stood, not only uniefuted, but support¬ 
ed by an a cession of argument. He was ready 
to admit, that partial failures would occur, when 
the trade was first opened j this was a result to 
be expected fiom the irtipctuosity which would 
naturally attend new speculations; but he had no 
doubt, when a little experience had been obtain¬ 
ed, that the mo'^t s. rguine hopes of the mer¬ 
chants would be acconinlKhed. 

4 

The hon. gentle nan heie corrected a mistake 
which he had made m his former speech, respect¬ 
ing the increase of the American commerce with 
India, which he stated to be greater than what 
he had then calculated. He had been accused of 
flot having considered the neutral character of 
America; but, in &ct, he never lost sight of It} 
and he particularly wished, that such iactHties 
should be given to the British, merenant, as would 
enable him to take up that portion of commerce, 
which should be dropped, either by America, or 
by foreign Europe. It was said, that he had 
spoken incorrectly in attributing the inCreasd of 
the import trade entirely to the pri^te 'nier- 
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overlooking that parf^f 

V teen carried on by tlic oiHccrs ejn^r0^n|j|i4irs 
’ of the Company’s vessels, ^ The fict 
his 'Statement was far beneatli wlteti'k-> 
•aBighir have been ; and, that he had by no tneafis 
gone to the extent to which he would liavc be^n 
justified in going. He had'becn satisBedj as he 
was not desirous of being thought to exaggerate 
the amount of the imj^rts, to take the year 1300 
as his datum, in which it appeared that the trade 
had amounted to *£1,747,000; whereas, if he 
had gone to 1802, he would have, there found, 
^at the imports by commanders and private mer* 
chants, was ^2,500,586. It appe-^red also, that 
.^*1' trade carried on by the commanders and ofH- 
cer^, was by no means a fluctuating oi^; fur,-in 
1793, it amounted to j£'181,?39, andjn 18’;9,Jt 
-was *£433,<XK). The average of this trade.ithore- 
fdre, being nearly alike, it could not have pro¬ 
duced that increase in the amount of the iinpofti, 
which had been attributed to ir. 

-• . He gave the Directors credit for the exi«i- 
v«oa which took place in 130i~9» to ‘iJfvh*<^h 
'iBuch of the subseo.ucnt increase of ^Apor|s 
/was to be attributed ; it was then in th^ir power 

confined tbe merchant.:to a 3 tric^ 
' than they had done,—ihe extension ;w^?, 
thilfefi;jr<t,.>onora||Jc to their.lUberiiM^yiJ 
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all the difficulties and disad* 

HHUffttlirphTS-- then remained, the trade 

M^much increased, he had a right to 
if Si more eniai^ed extension was granted, 
would be followed by a still greater im* 
prtwement. They had been told, that the con- 
|||[nption of articles of European manufacture, 
could not be increased in ladia, in any material 
degree; but, if the f^ts which he stated were 
correct, whether ought the Court to trust to the 
opinion of the hoa. gentleman (Mr. Grant), or to 
experience ? whether ou^ they to be guided by 
amountlhg almost to demonstration, or by 
the coi^kieions of the hon. Director, however 
higbai^d respectable the situation which he 
The hoa. Director stood on his opinions, while 
l^e depended upoa facts, and on the results of the 
Coaipaoy’s sales. As a proof that our imports 
cmdd not be increased, with any advantage tO the 
pcivate merchant, the boo. Director stated, that 
cotton could not be imported for less than ten* 
pence per pound*, but, he totally forgot to men* 
lion« how often that Gommpdity had been disposed 
of, at fifteen, seventeen, and even twenty>penc« 
per pound. In order to shew, too, that eveii 
what was imported, could not be sold, hs> ob' 
served, that 40,000 bales were now on banth 
Ihis, he apprehended, did oot operate vciy)hir> 
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dbly in favor of the hon. Director’s ^argament 5 
lor, in trudr, this sto:k did- not atnoupt'i^JMKr 
half of the annual inipcm, which wer^ flpcA^e' 
average 90,000 bales; so that there was buUa^l^Sa 
derate <)uantity on hand, to answer those detnaHA 
which the market was continually making. ' The 
same arguments might be applied to the ind‘^ 
on hand. The value of indigo annually imported* 
at the rate of 6r. per pound, was ^5,570,000, 
and the vahie of that on hand, was but 
.£1,672,000} so that there was but one>third 
of a year’s consumption to supply the public dc« 
aaand, until the arrivft of the fleet; and of 
this quantity, it did not appear bow much 
W9a really good or fit for the purposes for wMeh It 
was intended, or how much of it was kept bhek 
at the express desire of the persons to whom 
k belonged, with a view to an increase of price* 
He next came- to the commercial profits 
of the Company. The hOd. Director had told 
tiwmvthat, in a given time, the Indian trtide 
«w«ged apro6tof^l00,000 per annum, but it 
Would be an unfair method of reasoning, ^tdsfhtd 
tite profit of that trade, Without -charging"'hn it 
those duties which would be ptkid by any privhto 
merchant on a private venture. Th'e amount of 
the duty on the exports from India taking them 
. at'Ofie and a half per cent, amounted to 

2 Q 2 
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^G81,000i in the period alluded to by the Hon* 
Director.' On the imports into India, there were 
a variety of duties, which he would take upon 
an- average of 7^ per cent.; some of them werd 
below this sum, and many far above it—these 
duties, for the same period, produced ^866,000, 
•«*lt was evident that these sums should be de« 
ducted from the profits, and added to the territo¬ 
rial revenue—these duties, together with the 
simple interest of the investments, amounted to 
^1,917,000, which, afterdeducting the profits of 
the trade, according to the hon. Director (Mr. 
Grant,) left a ciear^ loss of between 5 and 
.i'600,000, on these items alone.—If therefor© 
this statement was correct,which, from their own' 
arguments, it appeared that he had a right to coiv 
tend, then tlte trade of India had been ruinous to 
the concerns of the Company, and was destroying 
those profits which the China trade afforded; 
With respect to the opinion of the Marquia 
Wellesley; that, had been given in a different maiU 
ner ‘at different periods j and as opinions vary 
accttrdJftg to circumstances, they could onlyhaiv^ 
weightMn refetencetothc events which occasiotts 
0dtheir promulgation. 

• •As to the polhieal part of the question, hi? 
would observe, tliil ii the Government were to’bS 
taken away from the Company, if ilio trade- wefb 
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to*be carried on without Jimitntion; if individu¬ 
als were to b.- allowed to proceed to India, with* 
oat control, >r jcgulation, dangers of very great 
magnitude would certainly en-.ue; but they hqul 
no right to pre-iume that any such measures werfi 
in conrcmpIation~no suggestion of ih: t kind had 
been offered; on the contrary, it w:js plain that 
no material alteration was sought to be cilceted, 
provided the Company shnpt^ cecUd the import 
and export trade. {A laugh.) 

However much the Court of Directors might 
consider this a boon to the public, he was of 
opinion that the very moment their charier ex¬ 
pired, which it was now on (he of doing, 
they had no other right to the Imh.i t-ade, than 
that sort of general participation to which all 
other Briti-ih merchants were eniitled ; and he 
hoped that the Court of Proprietors would not 
persist in carrying on a trade by which a loss of 
five or six millions had been sustained. The hon, 
D irector had asked, why he introduced past con¬ 
troversies ? But he surely must have heard the 
assertions which were made by gentlemen, 
and which it was necessary he should answer. 
An hon. Proprietor (Mr. K. Smith), in reply 
to what he had observed on the delay of ships. 
Said,' that tjivse delays were occasioned, not by 
the Company, but by public emergencies^ but in- 
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opinion^ the ships intended fgr the comoerce 
oS private individuals, ought to be kept sepa* 
rate and ^distinct, and should not be divertedji 
uo4^ any circumstances, fromi the business for 
which they were professedly intended. The ships* 
which the hpn. gentleman alluded to» as being 
placed under the direction of Sir Home Popham, 
did not arrive at their destination until long after 
they were expected, which created very consider¬ 
able inconvenience to the merchants. This was 
one of the strongest points against that system 
which he wished to correct. He thanked the 
hon. Proprietor for the instance he had stated* 
which was a very important one, and he couU^ 
now shew, from the words of the Directors them* 
selves, the great expense which was incurred by 
the delay of the Company’s ships.—Mr. Millet, 
cn the 1 st of Jjly, 1&09, wrote to Mr. Grant, 
stating that demurrage alone, on seven extra 
ships, amounted to 1,000. This proved a de* 
viation, by which both the Company and the 
merchants sudered a loss,—he was most anxtpus 
to re^ve such caui^ of expenditure, and th^tra- 
&re was o^opinlon, that nothing ought to interfei^ 
or intervene to stop the regular dispatch of shipa 
topnd ^ndia» 

Mr. k, obserye^^.tbat hcdkl 
detentions to have taken place, bu| 
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stated, thaf »hey were occasioned by politica{ 
events—and were delayed only for political put* 
poses, and not for the advantage of the Company, 
who derived no benefit from them j they had b«h 
stopped lor the exigencies of state. 

Mr. Hume said, that the hon. gentleman’s ex¬ 
planation was exactly what he wanted for his ar¬ 
gument—It was agunst the sy>tem which per¬ 
mitted these deviation^ that he objected. 

The him gentlemm was then ptoceeding to 
argue,in opposition to the system s\hich had here¬ 
tofore existed, and on the difference of opinion* 
which prevailed upon it, w!icn he was inter* 
rup'cd by Sir Hugh /««//> who said, that the hon. 
Proprietor was arguing as to w’hat the sy .tem then 
was, and not what it was to be in future. The 
proposition to the Court was, that the private 
merchants might be allowed to export in their 
own ships, without any reference to what had 
heretofore been the custom.^lTie hon gentle¬ 
man ought not to throw away so much argument 
in endeavouring to point out the errors of past 
times.—In a great part oP what he had he 
had nut confined himself expla7iS{i<m, bht bad 
indulged himself in accusalii^ against the Com¬ 
pany. (lifnr! hear! and cries vf Questioni 
SbicHiorif) He entretted they would hear the 
hon. geoileman. 
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Mr. Hume said> the Court would recollect* 
that wlictv he last addressed them, he had not of¬ 
fered all ,thc arguments which he should have 
4oae,' had he .been permitted, and had not so 
many .things pressed upon him ' at the mo¬ 
ment.' 

. Sir Hugh Inglis observed, that if the hon. gen¬ 
tleman did not state every thing he had to say, 
on a former day, it was not the fault of the Pro¬ 
prietors or Directors j he had been heard with 
jrcry great patience- 

. Mr. UnmCf in continuation, said, that, on the 
sco:c of opinion lie wished to call the attcntioii 
of iho Court to a fact of great importance, men¬ 
tioned by an hon. gentleman, (Mr. Davis) which 
went to prove that the deviation of one of the 
Company’s ships, for a political purpose, had 
nearly been tlic ruin of the Captain. This fact 
established the necessity of separating the political 
and commercial part of the Company’s system. 
The same hon. gentleman also stated, that, in no 
one year had there been any difficulty in obtaining 
even 5COO tons of the Company’s shipping 
for private trade. 'He was in the shipping 
line; and, as his opinion would probably 
have a great effect witli tlie ^public, he 
would put it to liis candour, whether, in truthand 
in fact, the private merchants had not complain: 
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cd of Vaving found consiclerabte difft'ulty in get¬ 
ting a large alhwaiice of'fffiight? He did^'ot 
mean to blame the Cour\ of Director^ buVfhfe 
S)’)tcm only; and'he held in his hand the ad^s- 
sion of a former Chairman, diiectly contrary to 
the statement made, that freight could be so 
easily procured. As the hon. gentleman was 
nearly connected with the shipping trade, being 
managing owner of two or three vessels, from 
this circumstance the pubhc would be enabled 
to judge whether his opinion was or was not in- 
fcresled. "When it was alleged, before the 
Mouse of Commons, that the merchants could 
not get suVeient freight, the Chaijman of the 
Court of Directors answered, “ that they were 
ready to admit the complaint, but that it was 
notowi^gto incr.i that freight was not to be 
liad in ■.uf.'icient quaniity.” He (Mr, Hum*) 
k’iCw it was not—and ii was therefore clear (hat 
new rules and rejulalions were called for, with- 
out \shlch the private tiade could P'>t be canied 
on to advantc’go. 

Mr. rosr io a point of ordei. The fact 

which he h.ul lf»r.-^eilv slate'd was doubled by the 
lion, gentleman, \^ho had even gone faithtrthan 
the expression of doubt. Mi. Davis was pro- 
reeding to offer some explanati jii in Mippoit of 
his former (nscrtiou, that he could proChre o Ouo 
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tons more than he could ahip at any timej-— 
T^hen 

Mr. R. Jackson rose to order. He said^ the 

'r 

question really vws, whether the usual course of 
their proceedings should be pursued, or whether 
they should be every moment broken through, for 
the purpose of bearing down* an individual ? The 
xegtilar course was, if a gentleman misrepre¬ 
sented any thing in his speech, for the person 
■who conceived himself aggrieved, to correct the 
error when the speech w&s overj but it was 
tjuite disorderly to use these frequent interrup¬ 
tions j and there was not one man in one hun¬ 
dred who could possibly continue collected, un¬ 
der such circumstances. 

Mr. Hume {'roceeJed, by saying that he chal¬ 
lenged any merchant or agent, of twenty years 
experience, to stand up and say that he never 
knew an instance in which tonnage could not be 
procured when it was wanted. lie did not meet 
them at one point only; facts now pressed round 
him on every side. Ho was satisfied that facili¬ 
ties had not been afforded to the private mer- 
chaots, and the more he thought on the subject 
the more firml) he was convinced of the neces¬ 
sity of a change in the present system. An ho^. 
gentleman who spokd third in the debate (Mr. 
R. Grant) began his speech by stating, in one 
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weeping clause, that all the facts whrh he 
(Air. Hume) adduced, were entiicly irrelevant 
or utterly inconclusive. Tliose st.itemcnts, which 
he was not able to overthrow, he very prudently 
set asidf-; observing that he would not notice 
them, there being many other persons in the 
Court better calculated to perfurm that task. 
Now it was in the recollection of the Court 
with what applause that speech was^ receiv¬ 
ed i although he bad hoped that instead of 
tbcor tical argument the Court would have; 
looked 'o practical proofs; therefore het 
would dis'nibs the speech of the hon. get)* 
tleman, vv Ich, iiowevcr eloquent, did not 
contam one it> ir that related to any thing he had 
said lit* ha < condemned a publication, ike 
EMnbn g't ^("kw which, with a slight altera¬ 
tion of the tv.\t, he uoa.d say was “ as able as 
it was useful,” for having reasoned crroncouJv, 
in adducing facts which occuned in 17l>3, (and 
which were mentioned by S'r Philip Fr .ncis in 
his letter) as a ground for kgislative en-utment 
now; but he himself, falling into the same error 
for which he blamed others, obiervtd, that the 
private merchants in India were at present veiy 
respectable men, and he then went back to the 
time of Lord Clive, and alluded to the misch'cia 
Whi^h a similar ^ia^is of persons l)ad then occ!^- 
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sioned, as a foundation for putting the Company 
on their guard against the recurrence of similar 
mischief in 1814. 

However gratified he, as well as the Court, 
might be by the hon. gentleman's flowery meta¬ 
phors and fine flowing language, yet as his whole 
speech proceeded on the ilhgrounded asmmption, 
that adventurers would be allowed to wander 
through the East unrestrained, for which suppo¬ 
sition there was no foundation whatever, the 
whole of his reasoning, w'hich was built on that 
iillstake, must fall to the ground; the falsity of 
his datUf and the consequent error of his argu¬ 
ment, being most apparent. “ If," said the 
hon. gentleman, " individuals Were permitted to 
Tange from coast to coast, from island to island, 
without regulation or control, what must be the 
effect He would agree with the hon. gentle¬ 
man, that If such a thing were ailow'cd, the re¬ 
sults would be terrible; but the correspondence 
of His Majesty’s Ministers bore him out in the 
assertion, that regulations wmuld be adopted, cal¬ 
culated to repress any such occurrences. Ano¬ 
ther ingenious aigument of the hon. gentleman 
was founded on an assertion, that he (Mr. Hu ne) 
had Stated, that, under the new' regulation, the 
increase of trade would be indefinite. Although 
this e:!presbion had travelled round the Court, 
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he begged to observe, that he had not njade us-; 
of It. What he said was, that as the trade had 
increased beyond what was expected; they had 
no right to fix positively (he boi'ndary at which 
that increase would stop} but the hou. gentleman 
(M>.R. Grant) having assumed this expression, 
went on to sta;c, that, as the increace of trade 
would be indefinite, the intercourse of indivi¬ 
duals with the EastJndies would be indefinite 
also. All that he had wished to state was; that 
even if the trade were pushed to its utmost ex¬ 
tent, it must be carried on under such regula¬ 
tions as were calculated to prevent danger to the 
country. Another hon« gentleman (Mr. Plomer) 
asserteJ, that his'^pecch was suited to a meeting 
of Liverpool or Bristol merchants, but was not 
adapted to the Court in which it was delivered. 
Now if, in an assembly of gentlemen, connected 
with India affairs, and engaged in argument on 
them, statements and details relative to the com- 
mercijl and political situation of that country 
were irielevant to the subjict under discussion, 
he knew not what could be termed relevant. 
Yet such was the effect of prejudice, that that 
part of the hon. gentleman’s speech was ap¬ 
plauded; though another hon. gentleman (Mr. 
R. Jackson) had observed, that it those facts, 
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the hon. pro]urietoi'(Mr. PlonK^r) deemed 
«ne)e?BKl',- were not answered* he shojld leave 
the Court with ** vantage ground.” The hoq. 
Bropfiem, however, who confessed that he de* 
ftvedtbis knowledge on the subject from hooka 
conversation, boldly designated all these facta 
m by no^mcans applicable to the suujtct. After 
CbpocHing the fallacy of the assertion, when con* 
trasted with the opinion of the lion, gentleman 
(Mr. Jackson), be thought he might dismiss thqb 
fvrt of the subject without any farther notice. 

i 

Another hon. gentleman (Mr. Iinpey) requii<ed 
cnore attention. He had called him (Mr. Ilume) 
the organ of Lord Buckinghamshire and the 
dMinisturs, because he had espoused the claims of 
Ae Outports. Did that hon. gentleman also 
ocHisider Mr. Waithman to be the organ of Mi¬ 
nisters, because he had, on the preceding day, and 
in another place, supported the same principles ? 
Yet it could not be denied, that so far from being 
friendly to the administration, Mr. AVaithman 
had done every thing in his pow’er to cry them 
down. The conduct of Mr. Waithman had 
been highly creditable to him (hhses )} he meant 
CO far as related to the subject of the renewal of 
d^tfp^mpauy’s charter; and he thought the speech 
wbjch.had been delivered by him in the Common 
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Council, on the East*India question* was worth/, 
from its moderation, of the particukr ,|iUeiitta«t 
•f that Court. . 

The hon. gent. (Mr. Impey) had tqld 
that they ought to look to opinions only, and that 
fects were of no importance.*—Now he submittt^ 
to the candour of the Court, whether thqy were 
‘ttot met there to decide by the experience of -tlie 
last twenty years ? and he hoped they wooM nqt 
sanction conclusions founded merely on 
The same hon. gent, had observed, that not oiM^ 
thirtieth part of what bad fallen from him was 
plicable to the question ; and yet he concluded by 
hoping, that the whole of his speech would be 
published, and laid before the country, as'lHe 
surest means of serving the cause of the fsasUlh* 
dta Company. Now, if his statements were not 
applicable, he was at a loss to know how they 
could either serve or injure the cause. Surely, if 
they were so irrelevant, they could not operate 
either one way or the other. The hon. gent, pro¬ 
ceeded on an assumption, that Government in- 
-tended to destroy tlic'political rights and privi¬ 
leges of the Company,—“ Will it be permitted,” 
said he, ** that they shonld rob us of those r}ght<i 
to which we are entitled P will not such an M- 
tempt produce unpopularity ? Docs a Minister 
exist, go weak and wicked as to endeasour to 
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subvert our estabH&hmeots ? **■ He (Mr. Hume) 
ivouid say that it would require a strong and 
powerful Minister indeed todisfrar.''hise the Com¬ 
pany of its rights.—Ko weak' Minister would at- 
tetnpti' or could eifect such a p-irposc.—But the 
bon. gent, was completely wrong in his assump- 
tiojxri there was not the smallest evidence of 
oiy such intention existing on the i)arl of Govern- 
ojent*. He had also accused them of a design 
(Ck tear the Indki Company limb from limb, that 
its members might be given to the Outporu as a 
remuneration for the loss of the Slave-trade.** 
Tills he thought was a most ungracious subject to 
mention, and was indeed acting on the priDci^ 
||le -of “ ripping up old sores,” with which /ic 
had been unjustly charged. Uc contended, that 
be was a true friend to the Conjpafy he wislied 
them to flourish, as a tree, under whose .efiesbing' 
shade the pqpulation of India might lind protec¬ 
tion ; but seeing a sucker, which had the eflect 
of impairing the growth of the tree, he could not 
conceive it improper to use the piuning knii'e, 
with a skilful hand;,and, by removin'’ (hat 
branch, to load the tree uiih hbit and iuliage. 
He .had spoken nothing but the truth, and no 
CQmplbneut was due to him for having performed 
his diUy i but, ^vyhen he was cun&ciou» of ihe rec¬ 
titude of .hU.actions, he mujt icproLale the cons 
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.duct of the lion* goat., mjtuiving designeted hlia 
«s«n enemy to the Company j tupd bo thre#^lbe 
jnertion back in the teeth of him that 
(Cries of order)* 

Mr. Impe^ denied that he had ntade -soxf eaidi 
accusation* 

Mr. ^uW continued by sayragt tbat'^'thraiti^ 
eute which he supported wopld not on^jHCMUtia 
the commerce of India, but add tothe 
influence of the Compaayi«-He wm» 

BO enemy to them, as had been most 
siauated^ ^e bad stated^^U thftt Court, 

410ns for having c^e forward, % 

'l 6 ma most disth^ly he would p ute e to 
demonstration the pcdthi ety of the views w||^ 
he had promulgal^. 

*^ir Hugh TngUs said, the hon. gaatt^bad beA 
indolged to a very great extent} hd^shed that 
indulgence to be still continued to^Un’9 •bOlhc 
hoped he would confine huaself simpify to expl»> 
nation. 

Mr. H^ne said, tiiat if bisoWdAf 

ifence, and to thro^ htif^ dj|ii&ion» whhA' 
had been improperly 

sidesed irregular, JU 

the rest of hi&^argumelfto^ U pWO vy ft 
counts The hae. gent, .tbki 

^BUladia Company ought 'to '.bfw ti# 
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otAaiy ro tto«#4B<iccs \Xk commerce, if he \Mn 
Mam}> had' made such an assertion, he odgli 
truly iHdced have been termed' **i the enemy.fif 
theCbiupany.*' Undoubtedly, defence and pro- 
tectfdo should be granted to those engaged Sb 
iRHidoefchif transactions, but the Coaplii^ the 
iaM»rd w^th the poise, by thohon. gent., was one 
eS the severest refiectioQ&en the present political 
(gM^ment of I&dts. ■’Hm boo. gent dwelt with 
^at ferae on the ill success which attended Mf* 
fwc. la meddlmg witH the East-lot^ Company* 

Did he not fail in his attempt W 
OKcltdmed the hoa. (Mr. Hums^ 

ft^w that he was foiled, and very properly j and 
if any other man stood up to ciect a sjmilar ob^ 
jbetf ho drysted that he also would experience a 
similar disappoiotment. ^tthehon. gontlemhn'a 
reaionii)^ Wltf not cotttfdt, fer Ijdrd BudEiOg- 
hacnshrre’iletterexpressly said, ^ tharncy material 
change in Uih political situation of the Cozbpaby, 
was fnteadedj^W wfa w eta 'K^was fcoowft'that Mr* 


Fox used at] Ids hh d W l oi ^ rfO proeum the whole of ‘ 
4he EustTlbdia Such xn attempt fhs 

til|t|^us8 pumhwn^ny Miartster $ but let not the 
dJoVF^^hrrieinway by atwidho, that the two 
illMtalft4s'WeiV''M ah'idmilar. ftswauritot intenda 
dd to thln^ from the Company whMi 





m 

was beneficial. The pntjtjnoers fialjr teqtwM^ a 
povt^o bf the trade, which b(b th^jaght heiiad 
^^ODStrated to be a losing phe. H9 ^ibllUU^ 
gM if he could follow the hon. gent, in hie high 
eulogium on the Courtof Directors, on ^ prasedt 
occasion but, as he dlfiwedao much from them* 
on the propriety of breaking 0^ the negotiation, 
he could not proceed so fiir ft^the hdh. gent* hod 
done. Another gent. (Mr. Twiw) bad comjawKtced 
lus speech by adverting to the outcry whid» had 
been made abou^ the Can^ny’s mondpo)]r^ 
and theO'proceeded to argue against the presentii 
^ not he^g a proper time to make any tdtera 4 
Hin* but ha ought to have known, that if ever 
^change waato take pla<», the present was tbg 
most favourable paaiod for it^ when India was in 
a state of perfect tranquillityf. unmdlested by ab 
enemy* either withro ar without* 

Qtt ^ subject of tfiuiggling, the bouv jent* 
said, using the language of an hqo> ^Proprietor 
(hdr. R. Grant) that it ^ prev^|ted; 

for even ^bo acts of Quonaiarte 
to check the exertioiia'oLo<(0iVMrqai,enterprize. 

rWgnmeot was 'deKftjhi^ bl f|Mir of that 
fot'^whlch he Gontandedii far iHe agomMiiflae 
which An>ericft9carried on. •wiifi 
•bobif* ddlcriptiioQ, ai tih« worid .aoldd' Mi 
dtiL-withooha and which, if tfia ^ 

2 s 3 
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ttHowed to <ngn>ss the trade, must have 
lallen into the bends of the British meitharits* 
The bon. gent, observed, that if one-half per 
cent, was sufficient to induce men to smuggle bub 
lion out of the -country, there could be no doubt 
that a profit of 96 pet cent., which would be de¬ 
rived from the smuggling of Teas, would occa¬ 
sion an incalculable increase of illicit traffic. But 
he should recollect the specific difierence between 
the two articles. The exchange mth France had 
long been from 34 to 40 per cent, against this 
country i in consequence of which, a min might, 
by conveying 1000 guineas from Dtfver to Calais 
gain a condderable sum, whilst by conveying 
4 ^'pound-of tea, which would occupy the same 
space, be might gain the enormous profit of five 
shillings, the amount of the duty on that article. 

The hon. gent, then proceeded to make some 
remarks on the speech of Mr. Randle Jackson, to 
v/bich he had listened wi& great anxiety and at> 
tentk>n.>-»Now, that hon. gent, did not object -to 
auy statement* excfpt one, which he had made ; 
and in fact bad supported 4be whole of bis argu- 
^cnlSr He Jdoksoo) differed from the bon. 
or ^^nt}i and admitted that the India 
capable of increase. The hon. gent. 
.)ud ^]«o .allowed hWacts to be relevant, and ob¬ 
served, .thalbis been a dry task, in answering 
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luoi; but he was at a loss to knowoti powA 
hor^d the hon. and learned gent; had difleifcd. 
The hoD« gent, indeed called on them to^d^iaidtf 
that they were a great Conopany, and to beWtUti 
of what they were about to hazard $ but» tike the 
hon. gent, who preceded hkn, as he leasoned 
from false premises, his arguments w%nt for ito> 
thing. He also called to their recollection the 
fate of a former Minister, who had fatlien maft 
attempt to subvert the Company. **' And," 
said the hon. gent. " where the lion failed, shatt 
we permit the more ignoble race to bear avrt^ 
spoil ?” Undoubtedly not j but those appre> 
hensions that seemed to Alt the minds of hon.geh- 
ilcmen were utterly groundless, Ministershftd 
given them no reason to suppose, that their poli¬ 
tical influence would be at all impaired. The 
•hon. gent, seemed to insinuate the charge of in- 
consistehc^ against Lord Melville, as belonging 
to a Cabinet, whose opinions appeared to be at 
variance with those which he had formerly pro* 
fessed.^—They should not fbrget, that his Lord- 
ship had merely stated opinions, which circum- 
staibceff mt^taltcr j and^ If the representations 
which the Earl of Bucktnghamshfre had alluded 
to, occasioned a-chaogt in hislientiineots,. it was 
high^ to'his honor thathe tickAoWledged his cod* 
;ldction of the error of bl« pibvtous opinion. But 
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th? horn ^ent seemed to tl»nk the noble Lord 
o^ghtio withdraw his support from the adminis* 
tre^Qy Lord Wellesley or Mr. Canning, whp 
retired fromi a cabinet, the principles of which 
they did not approve. He saw the circumstance 
ip a nt^ diderent light; and, he thought, it was 
nti^ch to the credit of l.ord Melville, who came 
iQimhilly forward and avowed his change of opi' 
nion^ The Earl of^Buckinghamshire’s letter, of 
the a^thf'of pccember, stated, ** that Govern¬ 
ment were induced to revise the arrangement 
'^ich had been in contemplation in consequence 
of thedmportaqce of the representations made to 
them j” and he (Mr, Hume) hoped the East-In* 
dia Company would have the candour, like Lord 
Melville,, to hear every argument on the subject, 
to weigh thc£n.-nialurely> and, if they saw rea- 
stm for an alier^ion in their opinion, to standi 
forward, and avow conclusion, Mf>Hume 


apologized for having detained.the Court so long, 
and proposed, if it should meet the wish of the 
Court| that.thehiWi. gent.-(Mr. Weyland) ahquld 


withdraw., the original resolutmuj 9nd he would 

also withdraw his' emeodment, till be coqjd as- 
cer^^n wh^ those^ alterations were, which the 
horn £eqt«, hd^ on a (brmer day, declared it to 
be his ip^ntioQ to make, in the .pfoposAlions 
which tQ be submitted to them. 
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Sir ffitgh Inglis stated, that the GoUrt ia 
possession of the original Resolution, moved hy 
hishon. friend (Mr. Weyland} j that it was IHtei 
wise in possession of the aracndtnent proposed by 
the hon. PropritJfbr, who has just sat down} and 
he submitted to his hon. friend, that he ought not 
to withdraw his Resolution, and that the sense< of 
the Court ought to be taken both on that and oft 
the amendment. At that late hour of the evening, 
exhausted, as they must be, by the length of dis¬ 
cussion which had taken place, if he were to foU 
low the hon. Proprietor {Mr. Hume) through his 
fpceeb, (for in fact it was a speechy and not an ex- 
planatiou,) he should be guilty of the snme error 
into which that gentleman bad fallen, and should, 

perhaps, completely tire out their patience.—He 

* 

hoped, however, he should be indulged in 
ing a few observations on the question now befort' 
the Court—he should indeed state but few, for 
if he had the ability, the subject had been so well 
debated; and every argument advanced againSt 
the privilege of the Company, been so ably ah-^ 

swered, that little was left for him to say. 

■ 

Before the question waspuf, however, he'hmsi 

^ I 

call their attention to the opinions of Sfatc^en, 
which he had seen,in the course of this did)atc,‘fri' 

I 

thehands o^anv gentlemen. (FidcApp) ' 
Those great sUtcsnicn, Mr:* Pitt and Mr. Dilti-' 
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had left their recorded opinions, not akme 
in their speeches and writings, but in the mea* 
suics they adopted for the renewal of the Charter, 
in 179S. That not less eminent man, Mr. Fox, 
whose loss the nation had to deplore. With his 
great rival statesman, Mr. Pitt, in his famous 
Bill of 1783, never proposed touching the exclu* 
sive trade of the Company j far less did be con¬ 
template the opening of the Outports to the spe¬ 
culations of individuals. Another great statesman 
(Marquis Wellesley), who, happily fqr the nation, 
was still living, though favourable to an opening 
of the trade, to a certain-and limited extent, 
from his local knowledge of India, and the dan¬ 
ger attending too great an intercourse between 
European adventurers, and the natives of India, 
never entertained so wild an idea as to allow ships 
individuals, from England, to range over the 
vast Indian ocean, or to return to the Outports of 
this kingdom j his enlarged mind was satisfied 
with making London the emporium of Indian 
commerce. (Hear! hear!) What had they 
to set against these great authorities, and the ar. 
guments they have listened to in that room with 
so osuch pleasure ? Hiey had to set against 
them the reasoning of the hon. mover of the 
amendnvent, and perhaps the opinion of the hon. 
seconder, fbr he had not favoured the Court with 
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any arguments; high 9 s he rated the abilities of 
the hon. mover of the amendment, he must say, 
he had not made any impression on his mind.- 
They had also indeed the opinions of His Majesty’s 
Ministers, but they were founded on arguments 
which they had no opportunity of hearing. In 
1793, the letters of the parties interested in open* 
ing the trade, were transmitted to the Court of 
Directors; and where conferences took place 
with His Majesty’s Ministers, minutes of the pro¬ 
ceedings were handed over to them, and ulti¬ 
mately submitted to the Court of Proprietors. 
On the present occasion they had not been so for¬ 
tunate—they were ignorant of what had passed at 
the conferences between Ministers and the De¬ 
putations from the Outports—and they had been 
referr^ for information to the petitions ^with 
which the table of the House of Commons was 
loaded. (Hear! hear J) 

The hon. mover of the amendment stated, (he 
presumed as a reason for the opposition of the 
Court of Directors,) that their patronage would 
be lessened. If su<^ unworthy motives could 
operate on the minds of gentlemen behind that 
bar, he would tell the Jhon. gentleman that In 
this case, the argument would not avail him, as 
the great mas 8 >of patronage would remain the, 
same to the Court of: Directors, / hear!).. 

2 
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whether the trade were extended to the Outporttf, 
or confined to the City of London. But there 
was a description of patronage which W'ouid be 
inatcriaily affected by the removal of the trade to 
the Outports ; which, though of no importance to 
the Directors, in an interested point of view, they 
would be extremely sorry to lose. What would 
become of that meritorious class of men, the Com¬ 
manders and Officers of their noble fleet of ships, 
and their retired military officers, worn out in the 
service, many of them covered with wounds, and 
all with honour?—Was it to be supposed, that 
Government would continue to them, the very 
liberal allowance, which llicy received from 
the Company ? V/as it to be imagined that Go¬ 
vernment would place them ona better footing than 
the servants of the public, at home ? Their naval 
officers, too, who had been unfortunate in their 
service, and who, from age or infirmities, were 
unable to continue in it, derived a subsistence from 
ti'.e benevolent institution ot Poplar, which was 
second only t > the great national establishment at 
Greenwich—It received not only them, but.their 
widows i and even the widows of petty officers 
and seamen.—This hospital was supported by 
contributions from their ships, and the moment 
their commerce was destroyed, that splendid en« 
dow.nent must fall with it. — (l/ear! 
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And what would be the' fate of the Officirs of the 
House and V/arehouses, who commenced their 
setv'ices in early life, and many of whom were now 
grown grey in it ? Had the hon. mover consider¬ 
ed what was to be done for these persons ? he says, 
indeed, that the Government will make coropen- 
•ation to them,-—but bad he reflected on the e^ttent 
to which that compensation would be called for f 
did he know that it would demand millions } if 
they took from them their trade, they might 
also take their territory.—Would Government 
make a compensation to them for their stock, 
which W'as estimated by that great states¬ 
man, the late Lord Melville, at ,£200.000,000? 
Would they prepare to demand of the country a 
sum of this magnitude ? Would they make com¬ 
pensation to the owners of docks, or to the 
owners of yards, who had built, and were now 
building their ships; and who, if their trade was 
destroyed, must suffer deeply ? Looking at these, 
and tho other great interests at stake, the Court 
would have been happy could they have met the 
views of His Majesty's Ministers, without yield¬ 
ing Biat on which the power rested, of conduct¬ 
ing -their affairs yvith- safety to the Companjl^nd 
advantage to the public. The claimants them- 
selvds' WOttljd not be hencSted by what 'y de¬ 
moded contrary,- he w&s^convinced they 

2 T 2 
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would be the-fifcst and greatest so&reis. Disap* 
pointed in their expectations,-new clamours, and 
perhaps better founded than the present; would 
arise. They would state to Ministers, that the 
trade tO India had been an unproductive boon, 
«nd they would demand the China trade as a re- 
t(^ompense } which even the hon. mover would 
not consent to part with, as he understands him 
to say, that this branch of commerce should re¬ 
main with them. In the mean time, in default of 
other articles, the private traders might fill their 
ships with sugar and coffee, to the great injury.of 
the West India Colonies. 

He should make one more short observation 
before he concluded ; had there been no Com" 
pany, thcrfi would have been no territorial pos¬ 
sessions i they were acquired by the funds of the 
Company ; they had been supported and secured 
by the commerce of the Company. The hon- 
mover had said a good dea^bout the increased 
commerce of the American ^d private, trade to 
the East'lndies. Did he know, that in- those 
years when the American and private trade 
‘ffourbhed most, the funds destined for . their 
cocnteierce were diverted to the defence and pre¬ 
servation of their empire in the East ?>. And to 

4 

this' circumstance the extension of the American 
trade wa^in a great measure owing. 
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^his was not to be considered as a commero 
iciat, bur as a great political question; and . tlie 
iile Lord Melville, whose auibority he bed 8 <? 
often referred to, expressly stated, that the poJi- 
tical and commercial interests of the Company 
were so blended with, those of the State, as to 
render it impossible to divide, them, without 
danger to the Empire. The bon. Gentleman had 
complained, that the extra ships of the Company 
were diverted from commercial to political pur¬ 
poses. This very circumstance was a strong 
argument for the continuance of the present 
system; for it shewed tliat the State and the 
Company were formed to uphold each other > and 
thoygh sometimes it might press hard on com¬ 
merce, yet the inconvenience was greatly over¬ 
balanced by the benefit derived by tlic Country at 
large. He should conclude by hoping His Majes¬ 
ty’s Ministers-would look upon this as a question 
on which the safety of India depeaded. Let them, 
therefore, beware,'^est by opening the trade in 
thci manner proposed, they did not shake the 
foundation of this establishment, and bring to 
the ground never to rise again, the fabric of 
their national greatness. jrf'.fierYerWcd applause) 
'•' The amendment was then put from tlw chair, 


and; uegatived-; Mr. Huote, alone, holding up 
ho in favour of it, • The origitn.l Resolution 
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\va^ then put, and, with the exception of the 
snme gcntleoian, carried unanunously. 

Mr. JFtyUiudt in rising to propose the second 
Resolution, which comprised, in a smaller space, 
tlic various topics contained in the 5 m'«of Reso¬ 
lutions which were submitted to the Court on 

' ' I 

tile l 9 tii of January, observed, that, after the 
nnanliv.ity which appeared in agreeing to the 
Rcfclution that had justj been carried, there 
was no necessity for him to say much in proposing 
ilie ijcxt—in all probab.'ijty, any remarks which 
might he offered in opposition to it, would go 
lueveW to the propriety cf extending the Trade to 
the O’iiporls. Now, if the whole question were 
confined to that point, and did not include the 
apprehension of uUeriot danger, the business 
could,admit of little argument. Uut, ifthe trade 
to Itjuia were thrown open, what would become 
of the China trade ?—what would become of 
the Indian Empire?—Althouffh the hon- gentlfif; 
mail had disclaimed any des^ to interfere with 
that trade, Ilis hlajesty’s Ministers, of whom-he 
was the advocate, could have no other intentions; 

for.it was perfectly clear, if the extension now 

^ * 

5)ro.poscd .did nof answer .the views of the mer^ 
chants. 9t the Outpor^, the Company would be 
calcddipon to give up every thing they possessed.. 
He would not d«tain.tbe Cpiirt 
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csple had been so fu!ly discussed on the first Re¬ 
solution, as, in all probability, to prevent the ne¬ 
cessity of any further debate, lie then proposed 
the second Resolution j (vide jdppcndix )—which 
having been read— 

Mr. Handle Jachoii expressed an objection to 
that passage in which the Company were repre¬ 
sented as having exported goods to India, at a 
loss, for the purposes of benefiting the manufac¬ 
tures of the mother country. This, he observed, 
went to prove that the Company had lost by the 
India trade, which was contrary to the w’lolc 
course of argument advanced by the gentleman 
who opposed the Amendment, T !ie fact was, 
that though the East-India trade wiij not a very 
profitable concern, it was not a losing one ; but, 
more than all, it was the great pillar of the Com¬ 
pany’s establishment. They ought not, therefore, 
to countenance an expression which their ene¬ 
mies would gladly §eizc hold of, and from which 
they might draw the most erroneous conclusions. 

Sir Hugh Inglis thought the Resolution was 
sufficiently guarded. The case was simply this j 
they carried on a trade in‘Wooliens for the ad¬ 
vantage of our manufacturers; they lost by the 
Woollens,but they gained by the general returns ; 
10 that, on the whole, they were not losers.— 
The same observation applied to Tin, 
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Mr. Rtmdle Jadisoni^x^i if the passage ^pplid'^ 
only to woollens, he was not prepared with infor¬ 
mation to argue it orte way or the other; but, he 
was sure, if it were taken generally, it'was 6 . 
dangerous proposition, from which very incorrect 
cohclusions might be drawn. 

Mr: Hume submitted, whether that Court, to 
use tile words of the hon. gentleman, might not 
lay Itself open to some ** incorrect conclusion, 
if they proceeded, without further consideration, 
to agree to so voluminous a Resolution.—He 
would, therefore, suggest, that the Resolutions 
be printed, that t'lcy might have ah opportunity 
of deciding, after they were perfectly acquainted 
with the nature cf that, on which they were called 
to give their opinion. 

Mr. irey^/wdo&served, that every argument had 
been adduced, in the course of the discussion, 
which bore, in the remotest degree, bri the ques¬ 
tion ; and the principle of the Resolution was 
perfectly well understood.—lie could see no ne¬ 
cessity for a new discussion on that 'which had 
already been so fully debated. 

Mi\ Imply after the exemplary patience which 
had been manifested in the discussion on the 
Amendment, observed, it would be quite uhjiSr- 
donable in him to trouble the CbUrt at any 'great 
length.—Slaving disposed of the first Reso* 
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Jutlon, they v;ere called upon to proceed with 
the second, wliich did not precisely meet his 
ideas, as still partaking of the deic:L of its origi¬ 
nal concoction, that of ffoins too much into de- 

O O 

tail. Xevcrl’ieless, as it seemed to contain the 
case of the Company, and as it niight a[)pear, 
that a difference of opinion existed amongst 
them, if they went into argument upon it, he 
hoped it woul<l be carried with the same unani* 
inity as tliat which had preceded it. 

At the conclusion of the last debate, an obser¬ 
vation fell from an hon. Proprietor, one of the 
City Members (Alderman Atkins), which, if not 
answered, might create some misapprehension. 
The hon. Proprietor asked, ** whether the Court 
of Directors could not again hold a communica- 
tion with His Majesty’s Ministers, and state to 
them, that the Company was willing to open the 
trade on a liberal footing?” Now, from this, the 
public might imagine that there was an objection 
to open the private trade on a liberal footing; 
but the fact was directly the reverse j the Com¬ 
pany had gone much farther than had ever before 
been demanded of them ; they had conceded the 
extension to the private trader, without any res¬ 
triction as to ships or cargoes. The public should 
perfecily understand what was the question in dis¬ 
pute ; he would repeat, what he had said over 

2 V 
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and over again, that the private trade had nothing 
to do with it. Had the hon. gentleman who 
opened the debate, proved beyond the possibility of 
doubt, the propriety of extending the trade, srill 
he was doing nothing more than ** beating the 
wind,” for he looked upon that point to have 
been given up,—but it was the duty of the hon. 
gentleman to have shewn, that the admission of 
the Outports to a participation ^ the import trade, 
would not occasion such an increase of smug¬ 
ging, as would ultimately destroy the China 
trade. He ought to have shewn, that if the 
Company refused to grant the demand, the India 
government could be removed out of their hands, 
without any danger, either to the establishments 
abroad, or to the constitution at home. He be¬ 
lieved that the present was not very wide of the 
proposition submitted to Parliament in 1783 , 
and he did not think that they could do better 
than recur to the example which was set them at 
that period; when all those persons, any way 
connected with the Ckunpany in London, saw 
that the proposition was hostile to their interests, 
they appealed to Parliament, and myriads of in¬ 
dividuals signed the petitions} but they ought not 
to confine themselves to those only who were in 
London, they ought to call for assistance on the 
miners of Cornwall, and the clothiers of thr 
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North of England, both of whom were greatly 
benefited by the Cofnpany, and whose des¬ 
truction they would be materially affected j 
though these manufacturers might procure ordew 
for the East, after the Company had ceased to 
exist, they would never receive them so regularly 
as they had been accustomed to do. He considered 
these persons as their natural allies, w!io ought tO 
come forward in their defence. In recurriDg to the 
year to which he had before alluded, they ought to 
remember, that their cause was not gained by 
the representation of their friends nor the elo¬ 
quence of their advocates. 'Whatever effect they 
might have had on the public mind, still it w» 
not by them they were ultimately savi d. When 
reason and argument were no longer listened to; 
when the Company were overboi'ne by clamour, 
a light shone out on their affairs from an iircnElL 
POWER. The Company could not forget, that it 
was the highest personage in the Country, the 
object at present of their deepest regret, as he 
had always been of their utmost veneration, who 
supported them. He saw tliat the blow was 
aimed at iiis authority, and from this constitu¬ 
tional view of the subject, for he {Mr. lm})ey) 
always considved U in a constitutional view, the 
East-India Company derived its salvation. Might 
It not likewise appear to the great personage 

2 V o. 
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now acting in the name and on the behalf of His 
Majesty, th^t precisely the same measure was 
liable to the same degree of constitutional jea- 
lousy ? Might he not apprehend that the power, 
of which he was the guardian and the depository, 
would be impaired by the projected alteration of 
the Company’s system? For his part he could 
not conceive that those powers w'hich were con¬ 
sidered dangerous in the hands of Mr. Fox, 
could become harmless in those of Lord Li'-er- 
pool or of any other Minister .—(Hear ! hear !) 
His Royal Highness had always shewn the utmost 
anxiety for the rights of his subjects, and there¬ 
fore they might reasonably hope that he would 
never suffer any Minister of the Crown to be 
paramount to the Sovereign. 

U’he second resolution was then put, being 
■ as follows:— 

J^esolccdt—Thdi on former discussions relative to the 
renewal of the Company’s charier, and particularly in 
17U3, His Majesty’s Government were prepared, at the 
outset, to stale the precise extent of concession which 
could safely be allowed to the petitioners against the 
Company’s charter; and their mature con^iction ap¬ 
peared then to be, that the regulated monopoly of the 
Company was cssciitial to the interests of the country, 
and that this coni?idcrationaIon& was asufheient answer 

« 4 

to all.pretences for interference with that monopoly. 

e ’ > t 

That the territorial possessions of the Company in In* 
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dia! arc their certain ri^ht, and that the system provided 
for the Indian Government by the wisdojii of Pariia- 
ment, togctl'cr with the disinterested spirit In which it 
has been administered by the Company, have extended 
and consolidated tlAs British Enipire iti .uc East, and 
auded to the strcngtii and glory of the British Empire 
at Home. 

That the trade of the Company has long ceased to 
bear the character of a strict monopoly ; and that, by 
some further modifications, if thought indispensable, in 
addition to the arrangements of 1793 and of 1802, it 
may bo rendered as much an open trade, as will be 
consistent with the security of revenue and the prosper 
rity and safoiy of the Indian Empire. 

That it is the opinion of the ablest Indian statesmen, 
as lYcll ns of thu generality of pr^rsons acquainted with 
India, that no large or sudden addition can be made to 
tlic amount of British exports to that country or China; 
that tins opinion is ronhrmed by the practice of the 
Americans, who export chiefly bullion, and by the 
overloaded state of the Indian markets ; that the habits 
and religion of the natives are hostile to any such ex« 
tension : and that the Com|>any actuullv sufler a toss in 
tills department of their concerns, with the view of em¬ 
ploying the capital, and encouraging the industry of 
their countrvmcn at home. 

That so fpr as relates to the ordinary produce of In¬ 
dia, the Import trade is now carried to the full extent 
of the demand, as appears by tlic value of three niillinns 
and a half sterling of private property ut this moment 
remaining in the Company’s Warehouses j and that to 
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cm>en the Outports to that trade, ^vould be no other than 
ft ruinous trunsf^r of it into new clianuuls, tu tlis de> 
■truetionof immense and costly establishments, and the 
beggary of many thousands of industrious individuals. 

That un extension of the trade in other products, the 
eupp»S€d eflect of opening the Outi^orts, could be real- 
iscd only by a large transfer of capital to India, and its 
consequent colonization; that, if realized, it might 
fatally interfere with the manufactures of England, or 
with licr commerce to countries M’hcre similar products 
arc already raised by British capita], imported in Bri¬ 
tish shipping, and paid for by British manufacturers, 
and that thus, such extension would deeply injure those 
very persons who arc most impatiently petitioning for 
it. 

That any unrestrained intercourse of Europeans with 
•ur Indian Empire is highly tu be deprecated; that 
the unlimited competition of commercial agents would, 
iftoDi the peculiar circumstances of the country, pro* 
duce a boundless scene of confusion and fraud, and 
<< ultimately the ruin of the manufacturers themselves;” 
and that tempting opportunities would be held out tu 
the agents to maintain illicit intercourse with the Na> 
tire Powers, and to conduct a dangerous system of 
communication with China from the Eastern Islands. 

That this Court do most highly approve the conduct 
of the Directors upon the vital question of admitting 
felie Outports to the import trade from India ; and that 
the confusion and hazard from irregular sales at the 
Outports, the loss of the revenue from smuggling, and 
tire cousequeflt ruin of the Company’s China trade, are 
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(fectsivc obstacles to the policy of such a measure ;~~- 
they arc therefore firmly of opinion, that tlie Court of 
Directors should, on no consideration whatever, code 
this point in the discussimi. 

That i^also appears, from numerous petitions pre> 
seated to the last Parliament, that on the faith of ap* 
proved and long csbiblihlicd practice, an immense capi> 
tal has been invested in c^tabllshmcnls, peculiarly adapt* 
cd to the export trade between India and China ; amt 
that many heavy engagements have been entered into 
by persons in the city of l^ndun, and on both banits 
of the Thames, from London-bridge to Grar-csend, tire 
very subsistence of m.tny of whom deperuis upon tim 
conrinnunce to the port of London of the export trade 
to Tndin and China ; atul that nearly 10,000 mdu«triou» 
artificers, togvuher with their families, would be in 
danger of beggary, in projKirtion as they would be 
tlirown one of omploymcnt, by the removal of the ex* 
pi:rt trade from its accustomed channel. This Court 
therefore conceives, Uiac it is of vital importance to the 
city atul'port of.Londcn, that the export trade to Indis 
and China should continue to be carried on as hereto¬ 
fore. 

That since the hig'h duties on articlos imported would 
still remain, the abatement in the price of freiglit, -ex* 
pccted by the petitioners to ensue from the subversion 
of the present system, would be productive of triflir^ 
relief to the consumer ; and that this relief woald be 
purchased at the extreme hazard of tlio revenue of Cus¬ 
toms and Excise, now collected easily by the Com¬ 
pany, as well as imminent danger to all tltcaouiKoeBef 
their wealth in India. 
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That there is no fo4ndfttion> in fact, for the statn* 
ment which ascribes to the Company's charter the ad¬ 
vantages enjoyed by neutral. foreigners over lintish 
merchants, in the admission of the former to a trade 
from which the latter arc excluded ; for that the profit 
with which that trade Has been carried on by those fo¬ 
reigners, has been entirely owing to the facilities neces¬ 
sarily belonging to their neutral character, and which, 
of course, cannot belong to the merchants of a bellige¬ 
rent state, 

That the discharge of the political functions of the 
Company depends on the continuance of its commer¬ 
cial privileges ; that the propositions of His Majesty's 
Government, by giving a fatal blow to the commercial 
interests of the Company, will, if insisted on, eventu¬ 
ally terminate in its political dissolution ; and that po¬ 
litical advantages, of the highest importance, will thus 
be lost to the country, among which the following de¬ 
serve to be distinctly noticed, as much too valuable to 
be sacrificed for a trifling, reduction in the freight of 
Indian goods to Europe. 

1. Amarine of lOOiargeships, containing a tonnage 
of 103,333 tons, employing 1400 officers and 10,000 
seamen, of acknowledged skill and bravery, and which 
has been found ready and able, at all times, to minister 
to the national convenience and to augment the national 
tloty. 

2. An extensive establishment of yards, which has 
often rendered large and seasonable assistance to the 
Royal Navy, and might, in cases of necessity, be made 
available to the national defence. 

3. The remittance of the fortunes accumulated by 
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above 3,000 ofEcers of the C<nBp3ny’s miittaty service, 
and some hundreds of civil servants, which are trans¬ 
ferred to the capita],' and stimulate the industry 

s 

Britain. 

That, in addition to these considerations, t)je Uheral- 
disbuTsements of the Company for national cnterpiTzes, 
and the meritorious contribution of their service to the 
National Fund of strength and glory, are entitled to a 
just and honourable remembrsnee, in the preparation 
of any ineastjre which may vitjlly affect their interests 

That connected with this department of the subject, 
is the extreme danger to iv.iich, in case of the Com- 
paiiy’s dissolution, the balance of the Consiiiution would 
be exposed, by the transfer of the Indian Patronage to 
the Crown, and the enormous burden which would be 
C!)t.ii!f.'d on the public, in satisfying ih.’ claims of com- 
pt urvution on l>-,half of the Company, ani of all the 
eouiphcated inicrcsts which would be inrolvcd in iU 
fate. 

Tiiat, by the -destmclioh of the Company, a vast 
number of those Proprietors, amongst whom its capital 
of twelve millions sterling is divided, would be reduced 
to cxtrenie distres'*; and nearly forty thousand persons, 
directly employed by the Company, with many others' 
indirectly concerned in its prosperity, would be brought 
to u state of absolute beggary. 

That, from tlic tenor of the preceding considera-' 
tions, it appears to this Courts that no case of poUtteal 
or commercial delinquency has been established against 
theCompany, to justify the rum with which tlwy ara 
threuteneJ, or to forfeit their claim to a continuance oi^ 
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their Cliarter: that, on the contrary, their commercial 
management has been frequently deranged and inter¬ 
rupted by cu»tly entcrprucs, to which they were com- 
peilcd on grounds of imperial policy, and which no 
tomporary possession could have induced them to exe¬ 
cute ; that their remonstrances against these under¬ 
takings were silenced by reference to future and dis> 
tant recompense, in the improved prospect of perma¬ 
nent peace, revenue, and commerce, and that, by ar¬ 
guments which implied little less than a pledge that 
their privileges should be continued, at least until their 
indemnity should bo complete and that it is mani¬ 
festly unjust to allege against them, as a proof of com- 
mcrciiil luismanagcinont, pecuniary dilhculties arising 
out of tills forcible diversion of their commercial funds 
to nut'oiiii! purposes. 

That, with u view to their financial difl'icuUics, thus 
incurred on the Public account, the Directors, in the 
year ISO!), epprchcndingtiicconscqucnccsorthe trans¬ 
fer of the Indian Icrritoriai'debt to England, proposed 
methods to me ct and provifle for those consequences; 
but that His Mi-jesty’s Ministers refused to forward 
liiosc propositions to India, and have not substituted 
any oilur proceeding for iLe same end. 

Tluit the Court appeal confidently to the following 
particulars, from tlie close of the Fourth Report of the 
Committee of the House of Commons appointed in the 
late Parlia.iK-iit, fur a proof, not only that the Com¬ 
pany have carried on their alTairs without any expence 
in the iinnnces of this country, but that the operations 
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of their system have been in manifold ways beneficial to 
Us interests. 

1st. That since 1791» British iiulu<h'v has been eii> 
couraged by the employment of i^4r>,oo0,000. 

2d. That the produce and manufactures of Tndia^ 
purchased Trith this sum, together with those of China 
sold in England, realized in sale amount nearly 
^140,000,000. 

3d. That the purchase of the produce and tnuiufac* 
tures of England amounted to jC29, 200 , 000 . ' , 

4th. That the. employment of British elnJ^'ng a* 
mounted to ^25,000,000. . t 

5th. That the duties on imports, collecled througif. 
the Company at a trifling exoence to Government, a> 
mounted to X39,300,000 j and on exports to /«j60,OC(0j 
— together, J?39,96U,(XK>. 

Ctli. That the combination of tlicsc, anJ otiicr sums, 

producing ^flSSj^eo.OOt^ shews that, on an average 
* 

of the last seventeen years, .i^lO,dOU,uOU inas been dit> 

4 

fn.scdin various channels through the whole circulation 
of the British Empire, &c. 

That, for proof of the moral and political benefits 
derived to the population of India from the govern¬ 
ment of the Company, this Court ap\)cals to the Fifth 
^^ort of the Committee of the House of Commons, 
ivhich exhibits the gratifying picture of a people raised 
from the lovyest disorder and degradation, to astute of in¬ 
dustry, security, and freedom; and that this Court confi¬ 
dently hopes, the 'improvement in the condition of fifty 
millions of natives will not be interrupted, by the perni¬ 
cious experiments to which the sanction of Parliament 
13 now so loudly solicited. 
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*(• That the interests of the Company are now become 
so interwoven with the political and commcrciuUystem 
of Britaid, that, by their sudden dissolution, the credit 
and grandeur of this country would receive a shock, 
which must be pcrilua^ and might be fatal: and that 
the measures pvopcsod by Governoient arc therefore 
anxiously tu.be deprecated, inasmuch as they must 
have the efl'ecl of bringing the Company to speedy 
destruction. 

That, with such a case in ,favor of the Company, 
ihc Court is assured they may approach Parliament 
wiili coiifidcncc, and without the smaliest alarm from 
the misrepic:.;ntaUons with which they have been 
as&aiicd ; and tlrcy are persuaded that the wisdom of 
t!)at enligliL.-in.d body will never countenance the 
sacrifice of cli.ar atul positive interests of one class of 
men, to the eoutwigcnt and uncertain advantage of 
anotlc. ; nor demolish a mighty practical system, 
W'liicli lias been raised by such immense exertions, in 
ci cicr to place its materials at the disposal of interested 
specyiation. 

That this Court approves, most highly, tlie firm 
exertions, by whicJi tiic Directors have now enabled 
the Company, if necessary, to bring their case in its 
integrity before the tribunal of Parliament. They 
tender their warmest thanks to the Chairman, tlie 
Deputy Chairman, and the Court of Directors, for 
their zeal and ability in support of this important 
cause; and they trust that, if any opening should 
present iiself for a renewal of tlie di^cussion between 
the Coi:; any and His Majesty’s Government, upon 
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the priiiciplrs detailed in this rLsotuiion, it will be 
conducted by tnem \Mth tlie entrgy and moderation 
which they iiave hitherto disphi} c 1 

• ♦ 

The above resolution was c'nied without any 
dissentient voice except that of Mr. Hume. The 
Court then adjourned, me i^u. 
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Substance of Lord Buckinghamshire's Letter to 
the Chairman^ noticed in page 76 of the Debate. 

That as to his (Lord B/s) name betn^ nt the head 
of a subscri{)tion to take oIV by lottery ih.' cargo of the 
Rodney^ whicli could not find a market in India, he 
had no recoltcction at all of the circumstance. , He 
did recollect, that uj>oii the arrival of tin? JJiUsborougk 
at Madras, it hail been slgnihed to him hy the Captain, 
that he should be utterly ruhu-d, if lie was obliged to 
depart without finding a sale for his goods. Upon this 
representation, he, with .others, engaged to take his 
investment from him, at their own risk ; and it was 
afterwards sold without loss. This wa: the only re¬ 
collection lie h.'id of any transaction sitiiiiar to what 
had been stated.** 


Opinions of the late Lord Melville, Lord Gren¬ 
ville, Marejuis Wellesky, ^ Lord Casllercagh, 
Mr. Pitt, Sir Philip Francis, and the Select 
Committee of the Home of Coviynons for India 
jiffairs. - 

% 

Letter frovi Lord Melville^ (hUd 2d April ISOOo 

That the ostensible form of Government, wiih all 
its consequent extent and itctcdi of vihA 

remain as it isy I urn pcr^uailcd wiN nc^'ttr be calit'd iu 
([uestion by uuy but tuoso who >na^ be dispos d to .um- 
fice the freedom and security of our Constitution to their 
personal a$'grandizeine/U and lU^dircctcU avibition. 
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equiilJy as jptlie properiety <rf c<nt- 

miiir ’<4 a .'.iioj:i'p0ly u^'.^e trade in the hands of the 
Eayt-Initii) ^otiipauy* These who maintain the reverse* 
wft hrto misti^fy general ihwrftSi V}itk~ 

ouhaffendin^' to Ihi pe^t^trcircumsiances ^ the trade 
they are ifpea&mg ; 

X'fw i^reat interest to be attended t© ^’4he part 
of fh« Company, le, that no goods tofitdy>^iA India 
that ore not deposited in the Company's Warehouses, 
and that the goods so imported are disp. 'cd of dt'ihc 
Campaiiys sales agrecahty to the rules prescribed Jbr 
thaf purpose." ■ ' 

hlarqtmWdlcslc^s Letter^ idth September^, 1800 . . 

** It M’ouid bo 'quaiir unjust and impolitic, to ex¬ 
tend any faciluy t-- tiu: trade of the British Morcliants 
in India, by sixet :i]cinp: or bazardiug the Coaipapy’s. 
rigltts or prlvi}c|:ef;, by-ijiiuring its cdniinc-rcial infe- 
TCfcts, by an iiuhscrhninatp and unrestrained 

covmcrciaiinUrsoursc b'ftirrcit Indidi-'dnd I'.ugland, or 
by- dcpartiiip,' hu.ii any t f th-; fitndafticiitrd principles 
of puliev. vvhicii no\/ "OvciM the' BriiibU t!»tabUsh- 
Blciits ill India.’' 

Lord Mckitte's Letter, 2Ut ^larc'i, 1801 . 

** The prebC'r»'.;-.ion of tiiajaonopoiy of the E.jst- 
Indla Coni});'! y is essynLially requisite ior Uio sccni'it.y 
of ovL'ij isoti^iiant iir.vTcst connected with our 
iCinpirc; ;.!i i so dcenl" l oi-I inipressed v/itJi tne' truth 
of tins j.r, oosliiuo, thin. I :.tn prepared esplnitly to 
dcchirc, that ;.ii!io'i^;h tnu lirat fo!‘t:iat{o;i »i' an 
Iuiliar.<Jo!:ip:';iy s..\-c‘edcd IVoin pnieiV'^^cothmejcial 
confitU:r..tii.iiiS, the inagnitudj and impoi.ancs co 
whicfi the iiatL-!iiuiaCoQ'.pany Jius pro';.- ssi^ely cd- 
Timced, now s.) inlc»rv.’ovcii with llie p .-iftif.-d inte¬ 
rests of lijc lunpire, as to create uj on me ii.o.d :i tirm 
cnnviciion that ihe uainl^name'H' Ihe inono}n'ly <d tre 
liast-India Co'nip-.iiy, is even ‘/.I'-re inpoiiui.t to the 
pol-itical interest >'/ ihe than it is to lUe (onikicreial 
interests of the Company. 
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Jiff- Pitt's Speech in the House of Comnums, llif4 

March 

** I have no hesitation in s^iogi that yfaeti ajj bfiA 
circumbcances are fully bef(ve^« iJuuse» Laiu con&. 
clunt that a Rentwnl of the Companfs Ckpjrter vHl 
appear (a 6e much for the interest oj ike cowxUy. —It 
has been said tliat since the publication of the spv-ech 
of my right honorable friend (Mr. Dundas) every body 
believes that the charter will he renewed : and I am 
glad to hear that such is tlio case, because it can only 
arise from a public convK lion, that the renewal of the 
Chartefi upon the terms and upon the regulations on 
which the Kast-liiJiaCuinpany nave agreed to accept 
it, wih be much for the iuicrcat of tins country in 
every point of view.” 

tord Melville's Speech in the House of Conwwens, April 

1793. 

Stating his full conviction, after mature conside* 
ration, that it the Indian patronage should be vested 
and concentred immediately m the Crown, the weight 
of it would be too great in the balance of niir go\ern-« 
inetit, and might prove daiigeious to tiic bpitit ut the 
constitution.”* 

Sir Philip Prancis's Speech in the House of Commons, 

April 1793. 

r 

With respect to ihe Ueiicwul of tlic Co»niianv*» 
exclusive CheiTter to tidde to India; I have already 

* Mr. Piu Uild> he perfectly ^reed that a capital ipeech }iad 
jecQ made by Mr. Dund^t; xiU the Hou»e and the Public already 
.new speech which, for compreUeosire knowledge of ibe 
iistnry of Inaia and of the various aonrees of the Brirish commerce 
.0 the Easulndies, deduced from aoiheoticaied staietneuts of Jmij m 
.fldirs, nnd for wiw 4Krangea2ciMs for the aJininutiatio i of our 
\ii4tic provinces, and of ihe geueifkl com merer of ilio empnc ; a 
»peecli which, combining objecU formerly thought iru^nciUb]^^ 
)resented one great plm for the improvement of the whola} g 
peech which he would ^eoiiire toamrAi, though it might have 
Men equalled in that House, oever bed beea excclled«^^#i4;# ^ 
iJQMf q/ Commons, S4/A Maif, 1793« 

2 Y 
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*• V ‘ • -v- • •.'/ c«rj/ wfA 


r/^n the^jffuj^^ fifwcreasuig our exports to^Jittba 

tmuunit Y with a roljomi/nruriVy 
pr^fit^ ^*>/<^ Except imliter^ 

^pum^ipp, ao4 ^er iiupleaiouM of war, 
w^,^nteb it.)} pf^.yotir true policy to far|M>h the 
Jnpwppritiuei, tbe.mon^ac/um ^£!vgland canhanily 
, be itiaio he saUatie in Iiuiia beyond the irking toaxstixt 
9tc^c«M>y for the amsumption of Europeans'^ 

Nr. Pitt's Speed w the House of ComtnonSf 24th 
. ' . 1793. 

' MpI Pitt poceedcd to ezamiae the observations^ 
shade by Mr, Fox upon the oocnTncrcial and poUticar 
arrangements in the bill. He (Mr. F.) bad had c«> 
cour&c to the conmon ptact iopic, that a free troAe tbus 
pi'eftrable to a wonopoh/f irtsiMing that the Hou,.a 
ought not to forget principle. Qi^e^ vSry'good 
rettiiOns should be givdn for 'idoptifiV acoiitury one. 
This spfculation^ Mr Pitt said, hiid been repeated a 
, thousand twies by much less ingenious men than the 
’tight bon. metpber, and sc.rc'b^y fcoOW bavC been ex- 
■pected to hive been resoitod tOj^W the foxcc of i{ had 
been done ureax/ by liis right bon. friend ^Mi*. Oundab^ 
when be ilibt opeu.d tho subjeot^ bottouu'ig bts afgu* 
ipt.nL, vat on vague spectdaiipn btM. on ixfevxneet iraavn 
ft'om hiito\ ij and from, auiheniicaled Accounts. Hefe 
^ir. Pitt rftked whethtr the .tluiuxs rf the fnanujaeturxts 
had “ipit been listened to-, and provided for^ and whelkex' 
the frclusive privilege of the Company had not keen 
x'cndcred substxxient to the resomcesof theExnpira9t, 


fox'd .Cren'i.iUe's Spuch in the Houses qf Lords^ 

June 1793. 

Lbrd Grenville said ** that if it wore neteswiry fijr 
him to enter at large, into any general detail on tlie 
itit^eCt of our possoatiions in India, or an}’ bpeculativo 
di'.dU^On null rrt.pcu to the mode in which India 
'chjjhl 10 bfe governed, and in which tlie trade of that 
4 ‘oontfy’oa^hc to be carried on, it woultl open a vofjy 
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wide and eKtensive 6eld indeed •, but, ia present 
case, It did not appear te'MM thit'this .n^'s w 
shape necebSary, because that the 'groWrf'Ija 

had to go on was very much ndrVowerf, bjr b^viH^’ a 
just and welUfounded ei^riehcie ui'a gutde; a'&ide 
which a’as at alt times peraaps tlie best,^Ut &ore ^ar« 
ticularly so uoder such circumstances as Mistea'at 
present. Nine yetrs erperienee hid proved the bih^t 
•of the. pvtaent syeithi, and there appeared ther^bre no 
Just retuM why xfthould be altered. The preMht bill 
of course assumed for its principle the continuance of 
sjfhbt system; but as idhas had been dntertainM by some, 
that in the hands of the Easulndia Company, the trade 
^ India, was conhaod within narrower hmtts, than 
, ^o^uTd be the case were it open to be engaged in 'by 
Ihe whole capital and the whole spirit of enterprise of 
this country ; provisions were now, for the hrst time, 
introduced into tlic p(<qsent bill, wliich would five an 
opportunity for trying the.cxpeiimcnt, by allowing 
merchants and tri^dcr't to adventure on their own bot¬ 
tom under.ccrtaih kecsssary reguLaions. 


Lord CastlereagliU Opinion rrpressedin the Debate in the 
House Commons qn the Hoil-India Diid^cly 18<A 
'/aly 1806 . ■ 

It seemed, however^, unjust lo dcrcnbe tho'Cnm- 
<pany’s commerce a!i csfried bn ntaloss. To wliat 
’precise extent it might be profitable, after providing 
uliberal dividend to tbe proprietors, might be a matter 
of more difHcult calculation, and must, like alt com¬ 
mercial resulVj'be m its natuio Huctualmg; but, m 
reasfiBing upon tills brapcli of tl.c Company's alian';,, 
the worthy alderman (Mr. Piinsep) most establish 
several preliminary facts, bcfuic be can expect to 
persuade Parliament that the commercial existence of 
tbeCompaiiy' is lo be considered merely on grounds of 
mercantile profit. He must be piepared to shew 
that individuals would bo as likely to carry on steadijly 
tbe commerce of India, under all the liucciiauons to 
which such a trade is liable, u'icre the outgoings Rre 
great, and the returns «lis<<n‘, as a great trading 

2 't ii 
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He mult be'prepared to dispel the 
Ikipprebeinibni whicb omst be entertained wuh rc«;pcct 
to the injuriotts influence on the prosperity of India, 
which may be did conseqoence of an unsteady and 
Un(%]ual d^'hnd for iii'e1r‘'produde, before ho oan 
expect' to ktisfy Parllahtentc that an . intercourse, 
peffj^tly;-*- —--- 


on 


^re^lcr proflt, ne must be prepared to ihetr, that this 
Vnot merely bv-thvdwin£ the difl^ence of tfaedxpcnse 
on the public, by rendering numerous and 
convoya'requisite to protect ^eir feeble veabels in dmte 
of tvar, wmlit tlic CompanVs ships, with a 6omiHlra> 
lively slight aid from our maty, are competed to 
protect each other, and to set the dhe‘aiy*8 'aHips of 
war, even when in cou8idcrel>Ic force, at deflanco. 
He must be picparcd to ibew, that'ftiich an csta> 
blishment as that of the Company, couM be kept up 
M'ithout the protection of a qualified monopoly; or 
'/that such a system is in it'-cif unnecessary to the po> 
liticai existence of tl»c ('ouapmjy,-^nd the matUige- 
' ment of largo territorial revenues, when both iTf^ace 
and in war funds must be transferred thr6ugh the 
medium of commerce from Ipdia lo Europe and from 
Europe to India. He must also shew, before he can 
establish that the interest of tuc manufacturer at home 
is interested in such a change, that indiyidnal specu- 
laiors would be disposed to send Oat> British manu« 
factures, even at some loss, as the Company have 
frequently done, or that there is any other nont to 
the amount of tins description of export, on the part 
of the Company^ than the utmu&t quantity the Indian 
maiket can take olT, which they nave not Intb^rto 
been able, nith their most strenuous efTorrs and some 
lacrifrces, to carry licyond 2,600,000 a year. These, 
Bpd D^y other important doubts must be solved, 
.before any satisfactory or sound conclusion can be 
come to, on the great practical question (Ih irate 
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Ti*adiH), to v.'liich’ the wortl^ alcI«f(r.an,-'-*omgvhot 
oiil of time, had been solicitous to point- 
of the Committee. 

Fifth R^ort of (ht Sel^t^CiimmUiet of the Heifeet*f 

Commons, July 18 l! 2 ; . 

The CoBH^it^y ^ter deciding that they felt'It 
a part of ;tlieir. duty to oiler sohie account of'tbo 
. and history of the c\tenaiVe estabiiihjrihrtta 
for internal adniinislratiou of jlddia, ** trost that 
such an account will be ^cuptable tothe'House, not 
oply. as slicwing the importance and utility of the 
establishoients themselves, to the weifaro and ordet 
of the hut at eyinciog theum'cm/V/m^ (ZMjriVr/y 

r tNjhdnced the efforts, of those to whom ihe go- 
vervfotent ^ our Indian possessions has Ifeen consigned, 
to establish a sj/stem of aiministtation best calculated 
to promote thc^conjidfgice, ami conciliafe the/celingsof 
the native w^aUi^is, not less Ay a respect for their 
own irhsli^tions, than hf the ende uorir gradually to 
engrafiupon.ihemsuch improvcnxrnts, as might shield. 


wkieh IS the efficient opring of all public prosperity and 


I 4 

'Histencdl and. Cotnmo'cifU Data on which the East- 
India ffompanffs Charter was renewed in tfieycar 
llti^t-r-Es^lraOt of a Report f-nm the Sdcct Com¬ 
mittee, latd before Parliament, previons to passing 
theRegiUiHiiigActinn^'i. 

So cajdy as the year 1600, in the infancy of the 
E^-India Trade, the pro*>ricty of rendering it a 
Monopoly became evident to Queen Elizabeth. This 
truth, thus early acknowledged, has be<-n since uon* 
sidered us ad axiom of Governmetit. Wh'-never it has 
been departed from, the j^vils arising from theinnovatibn 
^iroved tlieir own curt'. 
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Under reigni lio diATt-rcut a? those of the StnarL<?, 
Wi(i Winidln thd'this monopolized cocdnfefee 
continued to be guarded by very btrong measures of 
Government. 

The Nation even thought nencssary to make it a 
stipulation in she Treaty of Vienna, (conLludod in 
^731) (hat t^ ICmperor Charles VI. sliould, m favour 
of^tHd British monopoll, give up the Oitetid Com* 

^veurite scliLmo, in protection, of which 
shut bis eais against the clamours of Great 
Britaii} anq UoUdnd. 

The short periods for nhich the Charter has been, 
from time to time, roncwu<i, prove that however ex. 
penunco might convince, as to the advantages'of an 
exclusive trade, still there exi!>tcd in Government a 
laudable caution wall respect to the public benefit, in 
rosorving a power of resumption at a short penod. 

Fio:a this caution, the Compaiiy’s monopoly, in 
deriving a«, stability, derives lU glory ; for repeated 
Chartcib, Royal Piot lamations and Acts of Pailia. 
mciu, have saneti lucd the wi«c poKcy of Fheabeth. 

The cniei^cncKs of Cuvrrniiicnt, and that pru- 
dencu which sometimes lao'cribr's a temporary sacri- 
IBce to popular preju ii(., have indecil, at some pe¬ 
riods, boc'iied to luvojr tlic vews of individual 
adventurers. But iiies« uppeacaiiccc lasted no lodger 
than the necessity which extorted them. It was laiiier 
a connivance than a licence. 

Neither does it appear that these individudls ever 
ttueeecded tu their sf>ecuiatioiis. They bought at a 
high price, from the poverty of the State, or the 
venaliQr of its membetb, a permibsion to nun them¬ 
selves. 

^aTher^ occurs only one instance that forms an ex 
n^tion'oto the uniform opinion of Government on 
thj,S great^and important commeicial point; it is 
ihe attempt of Olner Cromwell, about tiie Vear 
1655, to lay'the trade open. This bold CiCpciiincnl 
•ereApiaCed as might have been expected, it conhnned 
ltid>'IVo6H)tor in the wisdom of that policy which ho 
had dOubted^The nionopol)^ was ru-utablishcd, and 
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the C'>raiian\’ temp laiy beo^tfley ta Us 

CotVi^^UwiiLes, ihur tiiuiuph. 


% 

Ap/ech of FAUf. Moira, at the Entert^rehteM g&jtn 
to hii Lo) d\hip bp tkt Com t df Dlrutors at the Ctiy 
oj london fmei-n, the Q9thJanwrn previous 
to hi\ u(pat(utv to Oisune the ome of Qtnxmor 
Generaly uud Commandei vi-Chuf of theCompanfs 
Forces tn Jndid. 

The ChairiDAn (Sir H. Ihclis) having giveo** 

** Lonl Moira, and «aeec»i lo bii Government." 

After returning thanks for t ic Itonoin done him, and 
exprewiQg his eaiinst diMte to muit it by the z^al 
with It Inch he shotiM enduanmi to niauitain th*iini>or- 
taut interests commrued to hi inauaguuit ut, his 
Lufdkhip atlieited to the iii»i.})<.i.ioic cinneMoii of 
those inttiCits with tiu wellaicot tin f mpiie. The 
sources of th.t public prc!>{(iitv Hhicii lud raised this 
country so tai beyond an othtr in t'le i orld, hod 
beeu hap{ ily su^^csted to tiKu leilecuoii bv the sonj( 
** God save the Kmg," to iihicn they lud listened 
with so ni t( li plcasutc. It v.as indeed to the Jibacy 
which this (nuiitiy enjoyb undti il.c reign of the 
Biiiiisuiik. line, t t ^•'niist rdci ait our blessings. 
*1 he conscu iibwiiib of , lu ficiu im is the spring of dU 
thitiu ividual czeitu >1 \>liciue msesthc stiength and 
splondciii of the Biivisn 1 ui, it . The comint'ice 
nhich has turnibhed tlu i ivcsot that stren:>th, could 
o.tly iiave icCtivtd u> ciiwigc fu*m the wcniitysfelt by 
eveiyt leci; i^id in it, lot its u idiatui bed enjoy oieiit 
ot all li s ssili atid aanity acuuirc. The 

stiipi lid ns ^tUKtii c \ ith \ <1 ch he on tni» occasion 
had iljc lioiioiu i. i btin > pubheiy onnnected, rested on 
no ut'i 1 to I ulation. And to hat a pitch lud it been 
c.'ui(d'— 1 iui loom ixliiliiUd a btriit veiihcdtion vt 
uhit s.lscnliciu «ds b It a tlMoiiyal hguie. ** 
Jlluvh Us ..i^ Pimets,"—P jiuccs, not m extent of 
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l^irritory alone; but in,elevation of soul, and libera^ 
ijfy'Of spii'it^Princcs, not merely in imperial sway, 
but in the besipn al of blessings on all over whoim they 
Tuted. It had b^en his duty of late to peruse with 
particular attention the instructions transmitted from 
time to time by the Directors^ for the management of 
their posfiewloDs i)). India. The generous cciuity, the 
active and unremitting solicitude for. the comfort of 
their. Indian siibjocts, vrliicli . tho^' instructions uni- 
fointklv evinced, afforded the proudest triumph for the 
British character. Mow nobly those dispoaUions of 
the Directors had been seconded by tbu servants of the 
Company ih India should not rest upon his vaguo 
assertion. He would appeal to testimony, beyond the 
reach of pos.uble suspicion. He would recur to docu- 
nw uts which afford irrefragable conclusion as to the 
inestimable'udvuniagesubtatned by the natives of thosh 
diuricis which had fallen under the dominion of the 
Coinpany. He alluded to the Keports of the Commit¬ 
tee of tiic Hou^o of Cdinmoiis; judges, so far from 
partial, that thoy acted upon .severe, if not even hos¬ 
tile, siviitiijy. \Vli.ii have these Reports exhibited 
rapid iact\.t-c of population from the hour that each 
district bL'camc u pare of the Company*s possessions ; 
—surprising augmentation of revenue, although iftnu- 
jncral)le imposts, to wliieh the 'mhabitants had been 
subjectevi under their own Princes, were suppressed 
by the Government of the Company: in short, all 
that can indicate cunfidence and security, happinos'i 
and uftliicnce. He could not point at those additions 
of icrrkory without rvcollccliug the valour and con¬ 
duct of tliat army to which the empire owed such 
important acijiusition';. He was ^vell aware, that ncj 
euli'gy from him coaid render more vivid the lustre 
which justly attended ihcir services; but it was his 
pride to have been addressed that day by a ti.tlo (Com- 
mando-in-Ctncl ) which identified him, in all but the 
glory of their achievements, with the army of the 
Company: and he might be allowed, from t'ecling a 
common interest with it, the gratification of tliis asscr•^ 
.tiuu of iw merit.'. The ability of its oinecr.s, the 
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jrallantry nf the troop*!,, the'aniondour of it? actions, 
tliioiigli a long j>erioU of onrhistuy ; tho ptrscvorjflg 
fortitude with wbid\ it has resisted c' inbinutions'^here 
its numbers ai;pcaveil whollj disju.jpoflioncd to. ,the 
jieril—its h’.imaniiy to the conquered .no less sigPal 
than its intrepidity in the''cont>.st; and the iminunso 
value of those possussions which it has addcd’to th^ 
generit) stock, must ever hold forth that army as ah 
object of admiration and rcf^fxict to the British people. 
Was ihero aught !»i»yood tln.s ?—yes, that army* had 
the glorious uoiisciousness ci having planted benefits 
wherever it has raised its trophies, and' of having 
marked the career of its triumphs by ihc diffusion of 
all the blessings which How from the distribution of 
impartial Justice and the protection of un enlighfoned 
goveritinont. Such was the fabric which he had the 
high distinction of being entrusted to superintend, 
lie sUw, yet saw with sutbfUrtion, no l>*‘iiiiancy of 
career before bini^ because liis pivdcccssor-s in tha 
Government, and those who had goi’.o before him in 
the military command, bad left no ditKculty to be 
encountered—no dangers to be subdiu J—&till there 
was enough to gratify hoiic-t ambitto;*. It would be 
stithcicnt praise for him, if by vigdaucc and patient 
assiduity, lie could preserve umuijiatred that subhme 
edifice of natinnal glory, which had been reared by 
the supereminent tfdents and unconquerable valour of 
former servants of the Company. 


Extjractfrom the Sheffibxd Petition, adverted.to 
bu Mr, Grant (the DnutotJ, in the preceding 
hebate, 

' a 

—A’arming state of commerce in consequence of 
excluMon from tin- Continent of l.nro^’e, from Ame- 
lic.:. from .Mrc.i, bv the of ar^ess and 

bdjbirisir of the iulmbitau's. '‘i.! f'..« dv; richest 
priiviiiCi.. of Asia by the m .u.p. td’ i;. 'ias.t-India 
Company, the discoiitini'..uce oi vh;:;’v. oidd be ona 

2 z 
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of the most easy and ^iectiial measure^ fur rLlicvitig 
the dihtiesbcs of the manufacrui'ers, by the- (li»- 
covery and est<tbliabp»ent of such new aiicf abundant 
markets* as would enable us to set at defiance the 
efforts of the Ruler of France* If the trade of this 
United Kingdom were permitted to flow uiumpeded 
over those extepsive* luxuriant, and opulent regions^ 
tbMeh it might, in the outset, like a torrent repre»t, 
twqllfn by ob^ruction, when its sluices were first 
opened, break forth with uncontrolablc impetuosity, 
deluging instead of supplying the district before it; 
yet, tiut very violence which at the beginning might 
M partially injurious, would iu the issue prove htgbiy 
aiKi permanently beneficial; no part being unvisited, 
the waters of commerce, that spread oVor the face of 
the land, as they subsided might wear themselves 
.channels through M'hich they nught continue to flow 
ever afterwards in regular and fortilizibg streams ; 
and that to the wealthy, enterprizing, honorable and 
indefatigable British merchant, conducting in person 
bis own concerns, no obstacle wouid prove insur* 
mountable, no prejudice invincible, no difficulty 
disheartning : wants where he found them he wunid 
supply, where they did not exist he would exente tlisro, 
by affording the means of gratihcaiion. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE Editor \\9.Sy at length, completed the Debates 
held at the several adjourned Courts or Proprib. 
TORS, on what, for distinction’s sake, has been called 

THE INDIA QUESTION: 

4 

and whether it be considered in respect to the welfare 
of the Company, thehappi^^‘si or 

the safety of the British Empire^ it is ono of the most 
momentous questions that could agitate the interest, 
the talents, and the honour of the greatest orators and 
statesmen. As the same quesdon is to be solemnly dis¬ 
cussed in the Houses of Pai Jiamcnt, lie conjures the 
Members of both, before they make up tlicir minds ou 
light persuasion, or popular grounds, to study the opi¬ 
nion, and weigh the arguments of those, wliosc lives 
have been conversant in, and whose abilities devoted 
to, the commerce and legislation of so vast an Empire. 

He has added, in an Appendix, the Petition of the 
East India Company ; and a Report of tlic Committee 
of Correspondence, so frequently alluded to in the 
Debates—a Report, whose perspicuity of arrangement, 
and soundness of rcasoniog, cannot fail to convince 
the judgincut of all those who are unbiassed and in- 
dcperidoiit. 

A Tabl(* of Contents ''’'th names of all the 
S[>eatscrs in the scvural Days’ Debates, is also added. 




PROCEEDINGS, &c. 


EAST-INDU HOUSE, February 17. 181S. 

The Minutes of the last Court having been 

rca(i— 

% 

Sir Hugh Inglis (ijie Chairman) opened the 
proceedings by stating,—^he bad to inform the 
Proprietors, that the present Court was summoned 
to take into consideration a Petition winch vras 
prepared to be laid before Parliament for the re¬ 
newal of the Company's Charter; wliich, with 
their permission, should be immediately read to 
them. 

The Petition (for which see Appendix) having , 
been read; 

Sir Hugh InoliSf In continuation, observed, 
that Uie Court having heard the Petition read, he 
need not state to them that it was one of no 
common importance. On the fate of that Peti¬ 
tion depended/Ae/r dearest interests—-the multi¬ 
farious interests of dilTcrent bodies connected with 
the city of London, the river Thames, and all the 


B 
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adjacent country-^the prosperity and good go* 
vernmcnt of the Company’s territories in India— 
the happiness of millions of persons committed to 
their charge in that country—and, “ though last, 
not least,” the security of the immense revenue 
collected in England, through the Indian Com¬ 
merce, as no^^brried on j—for if, by the pro¬ 
posed alteration, any great change were to be ef¬ 
fected in that revenue, there could be no doubt, 
that the general welfare of the whole country 
would be much impaired by it .—{Hear I hear !) 
Having stated this, and the Petition having been 
read to the Court, be would merely observe, that 
it was scarcely possible for gentlemen to carry 
the whole of its contents In their minds, from one 

' I 

reading.—(/fear / hear!) lie should, therefore, 
submit to the Court, if they were anxious to come 
to a'decision that day, to have the petition read 
over again —{Hear ! h^ar!) It was not the wish 
of the Court' of Dircctow to proceed precipitately 
on this great question^ but, at the same time, 
they felt that delay was not desirable. They 
were expected to come forward with their cause 
speedily* He hoped it was a good one —{Hear ! 
hear /)—and he believed the more generally the 
state of that cause was known, on a higher and 
more elevated ground would the Company stand 
in public estimation.—(//ear / hear!) It rested 
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with the Court, cither to come t<' a decision im¬ 
mediately, or to express their wishes fbr a faithcr 
delay. If they should prefer delay, jbe hoped it 
\Vould not be for any considerable time. 

'fhere was only one point more connected with 
the Petition that had just been reaHhichhe would 
touch upon before he sat dowj^^Crtam, blanks 
were left for the amount of bonds paid off by the 
Company, the reason for which was, that as the 
sums were fluctuating every day, the amount 
could not be inserted correctly till the day when 
the Petition should be presented to Parliament. 
He had to observe on this subject, that the Com¬ 
pany were authorised by law to raise jC7,O0O,0uO 
by bonds j but, from circumstances, which must 
be evident to every gentleman in that Court, 
those bonds had been coming in of late more 
rapidly than the Company had any reason to 
expect; or than would have been the case,under 
more favourable circumstances, j^t might, how¬ 
ever, be satisfactory for the Co^t to know how 
the bonds stood at present, 'friiere were out¬ 
standing against the Company, bonds to the 
amount of ^5,441,000 of the ^7,000,000 they 
were allowed to raise. In conclusion, the Chair¬ 
man observed, he should be very happy to hear 
the sentiments of any honourable Proprietor on 
thCs Petition. 
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Mr. Rock observed, that every person who 
iiad heard the v^edtion just read, must perceive 
at one glance, tlut the Court was assembled at an 
awful criais, lie would, therefore, ask, whether 
it was more |)ropcr to come to a decision then, 
or to postpone^ (ly ir determination to a future day. 
The subject of the utmost impoitance ; 

the existence of the Company was at stake ; and. 
In making up ihcir minds, they ought to proceed 
with the ti.ost setious deliberation. For that 
put pose he thought a short delay was aJvijablc. 
If, ihciefore, he piopose I an adjournment to 
^kfoiivlnv 01 Fiu^doy next, he hoped it would not 
be cons) icrc-d too dUiant a period. Should it 
be the opinion of the gentlemen on the other side 
of the 'm., that they ought to meet earlier, he 
should have no objection; but he trusted that 
the Court would avoid every thing that looked 
like piccipitation. The honourable proprietor 
was proceeding to move lhat the Court should 
adjourn to Tuesday next, to take the Petition into 
consideration,” when 

Sir Hugh /wo/jV suggested to him, not to move 
the adjQurnment ot iheConrl., but ^ the cofisi~ 
deration of tl.e PtlUioity to another day ; perhaps 


there were other communications, necessary to be 
then ma^e ip the Court. 

Mr. fioch observed, that he did not mean to 
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interfere with any ulterior business which it might 
be thought proper to bring forwe.'tl. 

Mr. Trotver said, he, for one, was ready to 
come to an immediate decision. The questioa 
had been long before the Court, and, as it had 
been maturely considered, he was of opinion, that 
they ought then to state their determination. 
The Petition w'hich had been just read, it was 
true, differed considerably from that which it was 
formerly intended to present j but the alterations 
appeared to him to be most judicious, and w’ere 
perfectly suited to the situation in which t^e 
Company were placed. But the subject matter 
of the petition wai well understood •, they long 
since knew the point to which they should be 
driven; and, therefore, nothing novel was con¬ 
tained in the petition. Like all the other papers 
which had proceeded fronj the Court of Direc¬ 
tors, it was an able, enlightened, and comprehe'o- 
sive production.— hear !)—^Ihc subject 
had been so often discussed, that nothing new 
could be advanced upon it: the question had, in¬ 
deed, been almost exhausted ; and under such 
circilmstances, it was with very grc.it diffidence 
he tTcspa*-sed on the attention of the Court, being 
aware of tlic difficulty of touching on any point 
which had not already been noticed. Ho thpught, 
however, that the attention of the Court should 
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be called to tbeir real situation, that they might 
ace the necessity of making exertions, both col¬ 
lectively and individually, in support of their 
lights. At a former period, His Majesty’s Mi¬ 
nisters had come to an agreement with the 
Company, that certain points were ro be given 
up as the basis of the renewal of their charter. 
The petition drawn up on this loundation was to 
receive the support of Ministers. Subsequently, 
however, they had called on the Court of Direc¬ 
tors to agree to farther concciUons; these conces- 
aions they considered hostile to the best interests 
of the Company; and, therefore, they had re» 
»sted them. This had led to a rupture of the 
negociation j and they were then about to pre- 
lent themselves at the bar of the Legislature, un- 
•uppoited by his Majesty’s Ministers—-depending 
solely on the expediency of the measure, and the 
juttice.of their cause. Tlie diHicult situation in 
which they were placet^, in consequence, was ob« 
viou$ j but he hoped that Parliament would not 
suiter this great Company to be sacrificed to a 
clamour set up by a few misjudging and inte¬ 
rested individuals. That the Government of the 
country should support the dciuaa& was astonish¬ 
ing i that they should join in the cry. could scarcely 
be beloved i but, such being the fact, it was the 
duty of the Court to oppose) with all tbeir 
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Strength, the parties who bad ihin up against 
tliem. lliey ought not to be surprised, nor inti¬ 
midated, by the loudness or clamour of their ene* 
niies. A reference to their history would shew; 
that, at a former period, they were assailed by 
enemies equally loud and equally noisy. But, at 
that time, the firmness of the Company, backed 
by the wisdom of Parliament, was able to Silence 
their adversaries, as he hoped they would now be 
able to silence the empty declamations of the ad¬ 
vocates of the Outports.--f//e< 7 ?‘/ hearlJ-^He 
wished not to speak disrespectfully of any set ef 
men; but he would call on the Court to look at 
their pamphlets, which contained neither fair ar¬ 
gument nor sound reasoning j but abounded in 
declamation without argument, and assertion 
without proof. Yet such were the models to 
which they were sent by His Majesty^s Ministers, 
to learn the lessons of wisdom, and imbibe tha 
maxims of prudence.— hear !)—In some 
of these pamphlets the history of the trade of the 
Portuguese with India was quoted as a proof that 
an unrestricted commerce with that Company 
might be carried on with success; and as afford¬ 
ing evidence that a chartered monopoly was un¬ 
necessary. Now admitting the fact that the 
trade of the Portuguese was an open ode, he 
drew a veiy different inference from that which 
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the opponentsxf Ui^CompaDy thought proper to 
deduce. * Xn his opinion, they ought to ascribe 
the destruction of the Portuguese power and fame 
iQ<iniia, to the enormous excesses of individuals 
coodfieted with the private trade; which excesses 
and edormities would never have been committed 
had the trade been regulated by the wholesome 
auperintendance of aCompany.-»^//ear/ h^ari) 
•^In thatcase, the natives would not have op^d 
their arms to the Dutch to deliver them from 
dibse oppressions under which they suffered from 
the cupidity and avarice of those free adventurers. 
^(Hea7'! Hear persons bad bolstered 

up their own sentiments, by tjooting the autho¬ 
rity of Dr. Adam Smith, who had expressed a de¬ 
cided opintoD against the interests of the Company. 
Every thing'which fell h-Om that great man was 
entitled to respect; but it should be recollected, 
that, since he wrote,very essential alteration 
Itad taken place in tbf eituation of the Compaityv' 
At time, they were, foiilicaUyt of little im- 
portance*^‘ but they were now, in that respect, of 
mighty moment—Arfar.'J—And the pre¬ 
sent question was more nearly connected with 
their duties, as sovereigns^ than their privileges as 
tner<^an(s,"—‘(Hear / //enr/)—It did not, thefe^' 
fore, follow, because 6fty years ago Dr. Smith, ih 
a treatise on political economy, gave an opibhm 
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adverse to the Company, that he should now. 
under circumstances entirely new, adhere to the 
same opinion.— (Hear! //ear/)—But, even if it 
were otherwise, if it were deemed more proper 
to decide the question by a reference to author^ 
ties, than by the evidence of facts, the friends 
of the Company could adduce opinions in their 
favour, not merely of philosophers, but of 
statesmen, the greatest this country ever saw. 
Many of those opinions had already been men¬ 
tioned } and he now wished to add to the 
list the name of the immortal Burke, whose 
opinion on this subject was entitled to great¬ 
er weight, because it proceeded tiom one of 
the most determined and formidable enemies 
the Company ever had.—Speaking on Mr Fox's 
bill, he thus expressed himself — ** 1 feel an 
insuperable reluctance to lend my hand to destroy. 
any established form of government, for a theory 
however perfect. — My experience teaches me 
nothing clear on this subject—I have Iwown 
merchants with the sentiments and abilities of 
great statesmen, and I ha^'e seen persons in the 
situation of statesmen, with the characters and 
conceptions of (Laughter.) Mr. Burke 

went on to say, that no accidental circum^ance, 
that nothing but the most imperious necessity 
should induce the Parliament to take the ma- 


G 
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nagemcnt of the affairs of India out of the 
Company's hands. (Htar ! hear !) Such was 
ihe opinion of that great mart, at the very mo¬ 
ment when he was shaking the foundation of their 
authority, by the thunders of his eloquence. 
(Hear ! hear!) A reference to what occurred 
at that period, would afford a very strong argu.- 
merit in favour of tlic present system. For if, 
when abuses were admitted to exist, wliich called 
for another hand to rectify—*if, under circum¬ 
stances, over which he would rather throw the 
veil of oblivion, than call them to the recoltec- 
tion'Of the Court—if, in such a state of things, 
it was not deemed expedient^to strip the Comi- 
pany of their rights and privileges—with how 
rt!U'‘h less propriety can such a measure now be 


Advanced, When ail parties concurred in bearii^ 
witnef-s to the happiness and security of millions 
Who are placed under their sway ! — (Hear / 
■hear It might, fbr'merly, have been observed^ 


with'^sbme degree of'Jt^opriety, that whatever 
ivas thd hazard of the experiment, the danger 
was such as called for it; for it was to secure the 
liberty of the natives of India, who had a strong 
clairti on humanity and justice. But now the 


arguments Were all on the other side. The bcae*- 


/its out were merely problematical and con^ 
tingent, while the evils were ceitain and permar 
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Dent. (Ilvur! hear!) To the inhabitants of 
India it was a melancholy prospnet, threatening 
to destroy th.it peaceful security, that hap.^y traa- 
quilliiy, which they had so long cnjryod under 
the mild and beneficent govcmincnl of the 
.Company, (lhar! hear!) \\ hat might they 
not fear from the influx of private adventurers, 
who would feel no symnathy for the inhabitants 
of those countries ?—What might they not tear 
from men wlio would take advantage of the mild 
character of those people, to beggar lltcm by 
extortion, and crush them to the earth by their 
cruelties ?—torrent of revolution would ul¬ 
timately overwhdm, not only ibosv who juo- 
duced, but those who deprecated the evil. 
country would at lengtli lise in revenge again4 
its oppressors; the innocent and the guilty would 
alike fall viclim* to the rage of the people, and 
the English, like the Portuguese, would be swept 
^om the Peninsula. (Hear! hear!) Admitting, 
however, that there were good grounds for 
altering the system, no period could have been 
selected, for that purpo?c, more improper or 
more injudicious, than that wdiich His Majesty’s 
Ministers bad chosen. '^ni''y had not ch(>scn It 
either with rCfere.ice to the present stale of the 
Country, o' the affairs of the Company, but they 
had been influenced by a cliiiuour out of doors. 

c 9 
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That clamour appeared to have effected a very 
{^eat altef^tion in ttieir minds—it had occasioned 
them to turn their backs on their old faithful 
fi'iends, the East-lndia Company. And it was 
to be hoped that the new light which they had 
discovered, would direct them in removing every 
monopoly of the rights of man,—Yet these were 
the Ministers, who made it their boast that they 
ttdd in fhi footsteps of the immortal Pitt !—Mi¬ 
nisters, who, while they' sympathised with the 
petitioners from the outports, had no sympathy 
fdf the religious feelings of millions of their 
f(^Ii9w.subjects in Ireland.—Ministers who, while 
they advocated freedom of trade, were imposing 
an embargo on conscience ; who, while they de- 
pWS^^ted'a■‘cbnifl^efcia^ monopoly, were support¬ 
ing, with in their power, a monopoly of religion! 
(Iliar ! hear // 

He had observed, that no period could be 

worse ‘ chosen for Hhdsd innovations, and' lid 

% 

called upon the Court'to examine the truth of 
'his statdfhent. It was In, .the midst of one of 
the most extensive and''ffistressing wais this 
dountiy was ever engaged^in —a war which 
had continued for twenty years—for he- took no 
account of the short and feverish peace of 
which was a cessation-of arms, but not of hos¬ 
tility—a war by which the East?India Company 
had suffered more than any other class of His 
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Majesty’s subjects—not merely by the-.jijcreas^d^ 
expenditure necessary for the protecti^^of their, 
trade, not merely by the diminution of that trade,- 
but by wars.carricd on in India, for the benefit ofi. 
the empire—which had exhausted their revenue, 
and left them burdened with debt '—Wars com- 

4 

menced not only contrary to their wish and to- 
their instruction, but contrary to the .spirit 
their Charter. (Uear! hear!) At the same 
time, he meant not to quarrel with the motives 
which occasioned these wars, that were coit* 
ducted with ability, and concluded with suc¬ 
cess. But, as -they were prosecuted for natioQal 
objects, the expense ought to have been defrayed 
out of the national purse* [Hear! hear!) Su^li 
was the period Ministers had selected for making, 
thjs alteration—a period not of prosperity, but of 
distress—when the pressure upon their affairs was 
greater than at any former time. To complete 
th^ picture, let them call to mind the promises 
which were held out to them by the Charter of 
1793—let the Court look at the items which were 
disposed of -by a jungle dash of the pen.— 
Large annual payments to government — a 
guarantee furvl of ^12,OCX),000—immense 
profits to the Company—these were the san¬ 
guine expectations then cherished. But these 
phantoms of the imagination Jiad . vanished. 
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and they might new contrast their actual cod* 
dition, loaded with a debt of ^30,0CX),000i 
with the&e vuionary promises. Having done 
Ais, it must be allowed, if ever there was a 
period when the Company had a right to com¬ 
plain of disappointed expectations, it was now 
-i»*having suffered, and suffered severely, not from 
any fault of their own, but from those sacrifices 
which they had made for the good of their Coun¬ 
try. And, on the other hand, if ever there was 
a period when the Company were entitled to 
the suppcM't and assistance of Parliament, if ever 
there was a period when they deserved to be 
protected against the clamours and encroach¬ 
ments of their enemies, and to have their pri¬ 
vileges preserved to them entire, the present was 
that period.—fZ/ertr.9 From the Ministers who- 
had selected such a time for innovatioti, who 
.had joined in the general outcry against them—, 
and called on them, imperatively, to make sudi. 
extraordinary sacrifices, they could expect nw 
assistance-—but, from the wisdom of Parliament 
they might hope for every thing—on their justice 
Aey might rely—to them they might safely con¬ 
fide, not their own interests only, but the in¬ 
terests of millions, which were committed to 
Aeir care—with these truths the Court were long 
acquainted, and, therefore, he saw no necessity 
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for putting ofF the debate. They had only now 
to re-st fhcir cau^c on the decision of Parliament 

s 

r~ii)d to that tribunal their appeal should be 
ma ie without delay. 

Mr. K. Smith said, he was never more surprised 
than when he saw the hon. gentleman (Mr, 
Hock) rise tq put off their decision till Monday 
or Tuesday. The petition he considered as one 
of the most masterly that wa'; ever drawn upj 
and he was one of those who thought, that no 
delay should take place in presenting it *, they 
would lose, instead of gaining ground. While 
they delayed, those who were opposed to tbeia 
were making every possible exertio!>. At that 
moment, delegates from Scotland, England, and. 
Ireland, were collecting ail the interests they 
could, to destroy the rights and privileges of the 
Company; and the longer they were detained 
from going before Parliament, the more formir 
dable did their enemies become. In his opinion^ 
the Court were ready, at that moment, to come 
to a decision, and the sooner they did so the 
belter. 

Mr. Impey said, that, merely as an individual, 
h e should be as ready to come to an immediate 
decision, as any person in that Court. It was 
a question which he and many others had. so 
fully considered, that they were perfectly com< 
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peteht to judge of it in all its bearings.—But 
th^re were twb reasons which induced him 
to vote for a short adjoumment. In the first 
jplacc, it was not every gentleman in that Court 
who had paid the same attention to the subject, 
end to the Petition, as he, and perhaps some 
others, had done—to such gentlemen time ought 
to be allowed, that they might examine the 
various subjects it contains.—There was another 
consideration of still more importance, which 
had been urged on a former occasion—and that 
was, the way in which they ought to come 
b^re the public—if, immediately after reading 
so long a paper, without further reflection, they 
should agree to it, their enemies would say, and 
the public might think, the Company were in¬ 
fluenced by no consideration but their own 
interest, they would appear to act with hurry 
and precipitation—without taking time to deli¬ 
berate. Was it not better, he would ask, for the 
Company to create an 'Opinion in their favoOf^ 
by agreeing to the short adjournment which the 
bon. proprietor had moved ? The delay to Mon¬ 
day or Tuesday could make very little diflcrcnce 

% 

to the Court; they could then come to a decision 
with more dignity, and their Petition would, epn- 
seqttentiy, have greater weight with Parliament 
itself. 
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Air. 7^. Jadinon said, as tlie^nroposijion had 
not been seconded, lie rose, for i!ic purpose, of 
doing himself the lionour of seconding the 
tion for adjourning the coiuidcnition of the 

Perition till Tuesdav next. 

# \ % 

Sir Hugh 7;;g/,V, informed the Court, that there 

was annrher IVtition to be bid before thcjii, and 

it \vou.(l be better, lie thought, if, wlicn it was 

read, the c ni-'idcrailon of both should be ad- 

% 

journed to the.same day. 

The second Petition (for which see Appen¬ 
dix,) was then read. 

.,Adr. llumCt .in, reference to certain remittances 
of builion, nienfipned--ip the Petition, inquired, 
whether they arose from the surplus revenue of 

• . r , «. * • 

hist year, or were transmitted to auswer bills 
draw'U in India on tliis country? 

Sir Jfvsh /ffslis answered, that these remit- 

W O *4 

tances were not for bills drawn on this country^; 
and he had the pka^tire.of stating, that ti\e 

m * ^ f • 

surplus revenue of Lidia, for last year, 
.^’l,jOC),COO.— 'Hear! hctirlj There were two 
other petitions j but as they were mere matters 
of form, being petitions praying leave to present 
petitions, he did.not think there was any necessity 
to r^ad them then.. 

Mr, Jfoch then moved, that tlie consideration 

j ,4*« • ■ * ^ ' * 

of this Petition, as well as the former, be. 
journed to 'ruesday next 


D 
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Mr. said, that several of the proprietors 
were anxious to know when those papers were 
likely to be printed. 

Sir Hugh higUs observed, he had some doubt 
whether it was perfectly decorous to print peti- 
.tions before they were presented to the House 
of Commons. They might, however, be read 
by persons coining to the India House. He 
wished to give them publicity as soon as possible. 
The more the first was cijr.sldered, the more it 
would redound to the interest of the Company. 
The moment it was presented, it should be 
printed. ^ 

Mr. li. Jaclmon said, the grounds on which 
was about to recommend the Court to adjourn 
fiie consideration of the Petition, had been anti¬ 
cipated by' his hon, friend (Mr. Iivipey). One 
of them was, that, although others and himself 
had.cxercised no inconsiderable industry on the 
subjects connected the Petitions, and 
though their minds might be perfectly made up 
on the question, yet thdre were many hon. Pro¬ 
prietors present, and many* absent, who could 
hot be expected to understand all the points 
that were touched upon. The Petition, as it 

4 

appeared Jo him, contained three great proppsi*- 
tions—first, the history of the Company,—next, 
ifie rights which they possessed—and lastly, their 
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ndmlnistralion of tliose rijlits, Tliese were the 
three grofilcst propositions that cout3 well be 
devised on tlio subject—each of them was much 
reasoned upon—and, towards the latter part, a 
great number of statements in figures were in¬ 
troduced, which it was impossible for the human 
mind to follow and to understand with the mere 
assistance of a single reading. Therefore, he 
thought, it would not be candid to press an im¬ 
mediate decision on so in:porrant a document. 

The other rea on wliich influenced him, and 
which had also been anticipated by his honour¬ 
able friend was, the situation In wliieh they ought 
to appear before tlic country. Lei the Court 
look to the situation in which it at present stood. 
They were not merely to confirm an act of the 
Directors, but they were c.xpressly called upon to 
perform an act themselves. Lord Buckingham¬ 
shire had expressly desired, that the business in 
dispute should t>c referred to the whole of the 
I^prietors, in General Court assembled, and that 
the Directors should convey to Ministers the re¬ 
sult. Consequently, this \7as not only in legal 
and formal parlancet thc act of the Court, but 
was, in truth, the deliberate and digested act of 
the Proprietors. Now, it was not in human na- 

lJ < 

turc for anyone to say (who had not made the 
subject his particular study), “ I can sign my name 

D 2 
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to this Petition—this body of reason’og—this al¬ 
legation 4nd a:sscrtian of riglil—this narrative of 
our history—titis lecofd of ourciaiii.s, on no other 
ground thin mcre'y hearing if once read.” 

However public he sheuM desire the Petition 
to be made, in point of decorum he did not think 
it could be printed, until it had been laid be¬ 
fore l^arliamcnt. He never understood, when 
petitions-were to be presented to persons of high 
consideration, as those who composed the Legi¬ 
slature undoubtedly were, that it was quire re- 

A 

lipectful to p/rint them. He would, therefore, re¬ 
commend, merely ns an addition, not as a formal 
amendment, to the motion, that copies of tlic 
J^tition should be left at the ludia-Home for 
ihfi infurmation of such Proprietors as chose to 
examine them ; which would meet evei'v fair 
object of publicity, without being at all inde- 
.‘Gorous. 

' ' ife was extremely glad that the question vvhid\ 
had been put by an honourabk iVoprietor (Mr. 
"Hume) had called forth, the answ'^er which had 
'been given to it; for, ifheiiad gonc away with¬ 
out some such explanation, a misapprehension 
might have taken pbcc. It mig^it be supposed 
that, having been disappointed in the profits oi 
■ their trade,: and all their hopes and expecta¬ 
tions having.evuponited, as another hcnoumblc 
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Proprietor (Mr. Trower) had observed, these cir- 

4 

cumstances formed the strongeut ground for re¬ 
fusin'' them a renewal of their charter; ansd, 
thererore, to counteract any such idea, it was 
proper that the real rtate of the case should be 
known, and that.the whole body of the public 
should be aware df the true situation of the Com¬ 
pany. In reference to what had fallen from that 
honourable Proprietor on the subject of the dis¬ 
appointments said to have been experienced by 
tlio Company since 1793, he thought it necessary 
to observe, lest these statement:, should be urged 
against them : by their eneirties, that Lord Mel¬ 
ville would have been justified in anticipating 
even greater advantages than he liad looked fdt- 
ward to in that year. Porthc correctness of this 
assertion, he would appeal 40 an honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Hume) as ingenious as any of 
them in his calculations: their prospects at that 
time had been by no'means too highly coloured; 
But they were clouded by n vast train of events 
over which no human power had any controul— 
for which no faumin- H-visdom could provid&— 
events relating rather to their Country than to 
themselves. If they had been distressed by those 
events, they had at least the satisfaction of prov¬ 
ing that they were the victims sacrificed to the 
general good of the country ! hear 
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and they might go away with this proud,, this 
glorious i^nsolatiojp, that, however they might 
have suffered j however their interests might have 
been impaired j however just the sacrifices they 
j^ad made (and incalculably great tliey were) •, still, 
ip ,proportion to those sacrifices their Country had 
risen in glory, prosperity, and security.—(//car / 
hear f) This observation applied more parti¬ 
cularly to the second Petition, because many 
persons, unacquainted with the circumstance^, 
might deem it strange, that they who were ap¬ 
plying for a renewal of their Charter, should also 
calj for a fresh loan. This naked, abstract fagj, 
unnoticed and unexplained, might operate against 
th^Company. I3ut as the fact really stood, as 
ii^ir revenue had been exhausted for national 
objects, no honourable man, no sound politician, 
could refrain from giving them that assistance 

P • s 

which their exertions in the general cause of the 
empire rendered necessai^% No person co.uI<^ 
support such a principle, unless he was prepare^ 
to say, that it was right and w,.i|^ for the Dutch 
apd Danes to be again placed, .in possession of 
those territories they formerly hgld.jnTndia—un- 
less be was prepared to say, that the French should 
again, posses that powerful footing \vhich 
had procured by intrigue, and which they wppld 
have held to the present hour, but for lhe expen- 
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(lif6re of those sums which belonged to the 
Company, but which were applied to political 
purposes, in exterminating from the soil of India 
the enemies of the British empire. Surely, then, 
no man could refuse reimbursing them in these 
sums, unless, as he before observed, he was ready 
to admit, that the possessions of their enemies 
should be restored to them again. It would, in 
his opinion, be base and dishonest, and disgrace¬ 
ful, for any man to rise up in that Court, or else¬ 
where, to oppose such assistance being afforded 
to the East*India Company, except he meanf'^’to 
maintain, that the French, and the Dutch, and 
the Danes, should have their posscstions given 
back to them^. or that they ought never to 
been dislodged from that country,— 

hear!) In times so ciit'ical as these, when the 

* * 

reputation of the Company was attacked, when 


their existence was at slake, they ought not to 
permit any one fact, Whicti might operat e against 
ffie justice of their cause, to go forth unexplained 
or uncontradicted,/ hear /) 

Mr.//ttffie ^id, i^hen he took the liberty of 
putting a question to the honourable Chairman, 
it was hot from any ignorance of the fact to, 
which it refetfei^ but he was anxious that thii 
pubRd should -know it from official aUffiSrhy. 
He' had reason to think that their most saflguim:^' 
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expectations would be realized j and, lherc|flrc, 
he wished to check the de po.id.nff opinion which' 
ha^ been promulj;.iied by an l.'ncii.able pro¬ 
prietor (Mr. Trovvii). Thar houou.ahle gcnflc- 
ipan would have Mic Court umki uu!, t!i?l JI 
theU views had been disappointed, 'md all th^ir 
hopes deteived. lie (Mr. Ilunio) w.i> ol a (on- 
trary opinion. Tucy wore not ro ttL.ei.’c ilio u 
fhets merely as seated, but tli 7 wi a to e amine 
the events by winch th y wore occa i m d. lie 
therefore wished to weaken the iinproj. ion vsiiieh 
might be made by the hon<..irablp gc iilonian’s 
arguments j and to inainuiu> tbit the Company 
were not so much deceived and disanpoinlc 1 as 
would lead the Co’.rt to bcliove. Jle ihojght 
the fc^ expressed by t!.c honourable ^;o- 
tlcman of the dreadful elFects which opening the 


trade would .produce, containci the gre.iiesl iihel 
on the Company’s government in India that liS 


bad ever heard. It was impossible for a few 
petty adventuicrs to destroy the systemrijic order 
which the Company had established in India, and 
which he hoped woidJ &rish under'.heir 
auspices. lie had before said, ajid the a^scrlion 


was founded on his own expeiienpc, that the pre- 
aevt Government of India, admirably constituted, 
and ably administered as it wais on all sides al- 
lowed to be, was sufficiently strong and powerful 
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to^Beck any irregularities or disorders which^ by 
possibility, could exist. ^ Tbe** honourat^ gentle* 
man hud arraigned His Majesty’s Ministers fai 
bringing forward the question at the present mo* 
ment, but he should have recollected, that H 
was the approaching expiration of their Charter^* 
and not His Maj'esty's NIinisters. which had ren* 
dered the consideration of the subject imperative* 
The Company went before Parliameat because 
their situation rendered such a step necessary; 
but Ministers were not to blame, since the act 
was evidently that of the Company. He WW 
anxious that it should not be thought that Mini* 
tters had selected this most unfortunate hour, ds it 
bad been termed; and he hoped the Court 
not be carried away by the idea^ that they !lU( 
imposed an unnecessary trouble bn themselves* 
unce, in fact, it was a duty which hM arisen frarti 
the circumstances of the case. With respect to 
the present being gn unfavourable moment, IV# 
again differed ftoin the honourable gentlenttfi* 
For, if it wer# admitted that any change w«i 
necessary to,i>e’etle(6&dj surely this was the timet 
when India a state oi profound rqrose,*-* 
when peace quietness pervaded every parr of 
these vast terri^es—*whcn a smplos reveaue, to 
a considerable amount, is ab^ut to be remitted'^ 
such a pttiod wlls more peci^rly adapted fot teak* 

£ 
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ing an alt^atlonj than any other wiilch had 
red from thecQmmencefneut of the Charter to the 
present hour. He was anxious to have seconded 
the motion for adjournment, not on a; count of 
of the reasons whivh had been assigned—but 
he thought the first IVtition contained 
Qfte or two positions, which were at variance 
with each other, and ought, therefore, to be re¬ 
moved. The claim of the Company was as good 
and as just as any that liad ever been laid before 
Legislature, and he had no doubt that it 
nvould receive all the attention which its import¬ 
ance demanded. But he thought they should not 
]^in such a hurry to. make their request, as, by 
precipitation, to refuse any thing, if they 
were not sq^isfsfu! in obtaining the primary ob¬ 
ject. They called on< the Legislature to grant 
them all thatv^^s.consfstent with their rights, and 
,which was necessary tpc the good government of 
India;.but, in a subsequept gram,.paving, in the 
^rs^ instance, thrown them8clvit9>:pn the wisdotA 
^nd justice of Parliamen^tther^i VfWe one or two 
^jijprds which, by pome, p^fsqUR, might be consi¬ 
dered as inconsistent;, with tbei'^fnesal prayer 
‘ pfj.t^ Petitioi^,' And, here, jw? -thought it 

hpishould ayow (be i^ivcs by which 
bje f^dfuated, ^He had bepo called an 
enemy to* the Company, but ,ht denied' the 
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tecosation—his anxiety and his object were, to 
cor.tini'e the prosperity of the Company-—to in¬ 
crease their wealth—and to add to their security 
—every thinq he had done, every thing he had 
feaid, had that view onl)—however unfortunate 
he was in the interj>retation which had been put 
upon his conduct.-—He thought the following 
sentence In the K'tition was objectionable, and 
should be altered—** That it would be unjustU 
Jiablf in the Company to become patties to any 
system, which, after mature consideration, they 
had the ‘best founded reasons for believing would 
be an illusion.” Now, having thrown them¬ 
selves on the justice of Parliament, he did not 
think that they ought to say, they would rcHUsh 
any thing —He was of opinion, fhaf,' while they 
endeavoured to get all they could, they should 
not say “ no ” to any thing that 'Was offered— 
{Laiiqhter) He hoped, tlicrefore, that time would 
be given to gentlQpi^ to consider whether the 
Petition was cOdsislcht throughout j and, if‘(t 
should appeKt/'that the Company 'refused any 
thing, he trusts tlte'^l^ragraph containing sdch 
refusal, would be exclude^. 

J. Sir Hugh loglis reqaesbed Mr. Hume to read 
the' words again, to which he objected'—Mr^ 
Hume complied, observing, that it had been his 
intention to tfaked for'information 6 h the 

E 2 
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subject /w^ch was particularly alluded to in 4ait 
p^sage}’1>ut be had-.waved hb original desigm 
in consequence of the motion for an adjourn- 
spent. 

•'Mr. Patiison (a Director) begged leave to offer 
i /ew words on a very important and a very cu« 
jious point--*the words which the hon. gent, had 
read did not exist in the Petition—^/feor ! hear!) 
Now, though he had not found them there, it 
was evident he must have found them somewhere 
•yiyllie sentence which he read was—** That it 
would be w\}ust{liablc in the Company to become' 
parses to any system, which, after mature consi- 
dnation, they had the best founded reasons for 
UMving would be an illusion.’* He had brought 
forward the 4brni vnjust\fiablet which was not 
contained in the wording of the Petition—now 
it was very .mnarkable, that this identical para¬ 
graph, on which the bon. Proprietor had Com«>' 
sorted, was the subject of-cpmiderable discus* 
skm in the Court of Dirccton»<^A’cr ! hear !) 

it was still more exUOor^mry that the 
word unjasHfiahle did^ osigi^S^'tanistitute a part 
of it—f’//eor/ hear the good sense of 

^ Cotsit operated to expunge that word, andt 
the sentence was put in anotber>ibape,—more pa¬ 
latable to the Proprietors,—dooreiiftspectful to the 
Hon, House before which the wax lobe 
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less likely to be misunder^todd—htf 
would, theiefore, inquiro^of the hon. Proprietor 
from what source he obtalhed his information-^ 
for, by some means or other he must have seen 
thtf Petition before it was amended—-the Petition 
was considered a sort of secret in the Court of 
Directors, and by no means a matter of public 
notoriety. The hon. Proprietor appeared to have 
exerted the same Industry with which he bad 
before ineifectually endeavoured to enlighten the 
Court, to 6 nd out what ?—That which did not 
now exist in the Petition—he should therefore 
now move, that the sentence be read—it would 
be found in aa improved and modified state, and 
not subject to the objection which the hon. 
prietor had advanced. .. 

The passage, which ran thus, was then read v 
** Your petitioners submit, that ihey.u»uUi not'be 
juttifiert* in becoming parties to any system,” 820 ., 

Mr. Hutnt>coQten6c6f that the paragraph wasj 
stronger than)tl)^had imagined ; ina^imuch as tho' 
negative of %ifbu&ive verb, was more powerful 
than the He did not 

found.bis objection on^ny'^articular word—but 
he asked, did tmt the whole sentence tend to Hitt' 
refusal of somei;|iing ?—that was the whole jut 00 
his argument. As to the inquiry of the hon. Dlnto 
ter, with reapi^fo the soiirte from wfhence he 
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^€ii\cd hi? informationj he roust be aware, that 
it would be a breath of that jiood faiih which he 
seemed to prize so much him&clf, if he (Mr. 
flume) in answer to a public question, should di¬ 
vulge a private coromunicdtion—he might, how¬ 
ever, W’ilhoul any broach of confidence, observe, 
that pcihaps llic infoimaiion came from the hon. 
Director himself. 

Mr. Pattison rcquc>-ted the hon. gent, to repeat 
the sentence nith whicli he liad concluded. 

Mr. JIumc meant to say, that, ‘rom the quarter 
through which he had uceived his intelligence, 
it was not imp('So>blc, but it might have originally 
proceeds d fiom the hon. gent, himself. 

Mr. Valtuon requested the hon. Chairman to 
support hira^thtQugh this very paradoxical state* 
m*eDt. 

The hon. gent, said, it was not impossible 
but the information might have been received' 
through him,” (Mr. Pattison)—nqw, as he had 
never known the hon. gent, j as he Lad never seen 
him, except in that Court, wh^B' he occupied 
their attention for about se^ti hours ; as he had 
never particularly noticed him, except once, 
when felt it his duty to call him .to orders Jie 
thought it was highly indccorOus, that he should 
in)ppte{|Q liitn any participation in this singular 
traDsaettod.^ It was a perfect p«T9dfit s ^nd, 
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having heard so many from the lion, gentleman, 
he congratulated him on this last one, which W2K 
a climax. — (Laughter.) 

lion. Mr. Eli)hinsfone spoke to order.—The 
subject before the Court was of the utmost Ijt^- 
portance, and gentlemen ought to confine them* 
selves to it. 

Mr. Ilinnc appealed to the Court, whether any¬ 
thing irregular which had passed, was not occa¬ 
sioned by the conduct of the lion, gent.—(Mr. 
Paltison). 

Sir//««/<said, that the hon. Proprietor 
(Mr. Mume) had, by implication, thrown out a 
hint, that was not impossible that his informa¬ 
tion had come from his (Sir II. Inglis’s) hon. 
friend—and it was right that he should Justify 
himself from the imputation—he (Sir H. Ingiis) 
did not believe that the information did come 
from that gent.; but from the same quarter which 
had afforded the hon. Proprietor (Mr. Hume) 
those particulars which he had detailed to the 
Court on a former day. 

Mr. Jlowarth (M. P.) said, that the pre¬ 
sent was one of tlic most intere.sting subjects that 
could possibly come under their consideration; 
and he felt that it was utterly impossible, from 
one short re^^^g of that Petition, which con¬ 
tained not only matter important to their inter- 
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ests, but to the CountrTf 

for any indirh^N^^SS^^ idltaediately in the 
propriety of H« wa*, sorry to ob¬ 

serve, that an Iioft. ^oprUtor (Mi-. Trower) in 
the cour^ of a ypecch, which certainly displayed 
eloquence, bad introduced topics which be 
bought had better been avoided—he knew no 
gHi/poac which such language, levelled at His 
iM^ajesty’s Ministers, could answer, except to cx- 
eke greater opposition against the Company, than 
t|iey at present experienced—but he felt coinin- 
iced, that neither the public clamours without 
duOrs, nor the clamours within, would influentc 
the government in the conclusion to which they 
would ultimately come—it was his ilrm hope and 
belief, that iht question would be decided, not 
according to the sclflsb interests of any body of 
|nen, but on the general principles of national 
good—‘another hon. Proprietor (Mr. Smith) had 
desired them to coroe to a speedy decision, lest 
their enemies should make head against them—> 
but he, on the contrary, would say—** if your 
CAusc be good, call on your enemies to bring for- 
wat^ aU their force—let them advance with all 


their powers—^’ct tiiem make tl^ir utmost efTorts 
—that, in the end, you may prote the justice of 
your claims superior to all the opposition of your 
adversaries.”—fZfeer .f hear He merely rose 
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tA'inake his claim, like other Proprietors, to 
Jiave a doe time allowed for consideration, on one 
of the most important questions that ever was 
■agitated before them-—the Petition was extremeljr 
complete in its nature, and, therefore, he trusted 
sufficient delay would be granted for a proper 
examination of it. This was more regular, and 
would have a much better effect, than if tbej 
came to a premature decision. 

Sir Hugh Ivglis then put the question, “ th^ 
the farther consideration of the Petitions be ad* 
journed till Tuesday next at the same time, ha 
thought it was hut justu^e to the gentlemen behind 
the bar, to state, that they had considei^d tht 
subject maturely, and there was no hesitation oa 
•their parts to come to a decision then i in defe* 
Tence, however, to the opinions of the Propri^ 
tors, they readily agreed to the proposed delay. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

,Sir Hugh /a|g£f next observed, that the Court 
would please to recollect, that, when the letter 
from the Earl of Buckinghamshire was read on a 
former day, that nobleman referred the Company 
to- the petitions which had been laid on the table 
of the House of Commons. Jn consequence 
this reference tha.Committee of Corresponde9ice 
had taken the* substance o^ those petitions htfft 
^9)r.consider9lioo).>nd had come to a repqr( dB 

F 
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the subject—which report had met with the 
unanimous approbation of the Court of Directors. 
He might venture to speak of that report, not 
being one of the parties who drew it up, as a 
very able and luminous production. If the Court 
pleased, the letter which accompanied the report 
to the Earl of Buckinghamshire, and his answer 
to it, should be then read. As the report itself 
was of great length, and as it was now in the 
press, and would be ready for delivery on the 
following day, perhaps the Court would allow it 
tO'be read short. 

The letters referred to, were then read at 
length, and the title of the report of the Com¬ 
mittee of Correspondence, as was suggested by 
the hon. Chairman, was also read—(for which 
documents, see Appendix) — after which the 
Court adjourned to Friday, February 



FRIDAY, Februttf^'^Wt t 8 l 5 . 

The Minutes of the last Court haviqg beea 
read by the Clerk, 

The Chairman.^Sir Hugh IngUs} stated to the 
Proprietors that they were assembled to take inta 
further consideration the peti^ijui. agreed to by 
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thfe last Court. lie had to inform tliem that there 
had been several aitcrations made in the Petition, 
which, the D.rcct<>rs hoped, would meet with 
their approbation, 'fhosc alterations were open 

to their arguments and suggestions, as they con'- 

cerned a subject of such great and vital impor¬ 
tance to their interests. He .bought the Petition 
had better be read as it now stood, and the al¬ 
terations would be pointed out as they oc¬ 
curred. 

The Petition was then read; and before the 
alterations made in it, had been stated to the 
Court, 

Mr. Abet Chapman rose. ITe said that the 
prayer of that Petition comprehended matter of 
so much importance to the Company and the 
empire at large, he hoped he might stand ex¬ 
cused if he was not content to give a silent vote, 
llie nature and importance of our possessions in 
India were particularly well known, not only to 
the gentlemen employed in the administration of 
its aflairs—not only in earlier but in later times, 
but also to the honourable Proprietor (Mr. Hume) 
who had laid before the Proprietors his sentiments 
on the importance and the high advantages de- 
. rived to this country from the present mode of di- 
recting the East-India establishment j they were, 
hiso, as well known to the natural enemies of this 

V 2 
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country, if he might so call them, the Frehch 
nation $ that nation h^d frequently betrayed both 

* I % 

envy and admiration'at the value and Importance 
of. those possessions as they affected the affairs 
hhk; the interests of England. On a particular 
occasion, when Lord Malmesbury was applied 
to by the French ambassador for the purpose of 
regulating some plans for the peace of Europe, 
that noble lord told the French minister it was 
impossible that Europe could enjoy peace whilst 
the French maintained possession of Holland, the 
Low Countries, and other territories, not the 
natural possession of that country. The answer 
his lordship obtained from that plenipotentiary 
was “ my Lord, your empire in the East is so 
wejl governed ind so admirably rtgulated that 
I must take'^ihe liberty of saying that I-ncver saw 
a system of‘^^cw^fhihent established ih'ihe colonies 
of any nation aV^&nce so adapted for its own pre¬ 
servation and the advantage of the mother 

i ,» ■ Vnfb:'?'. 

country. 

So thoroughly did he [Mf.'Cfepman) dgree In 
the justice of that observation'Of ’ the. French 
ambassador, that he thought it'was impossible to 
make alteration in the establishments of the 
•Inaia’Company,’ without overturning the whole 
.system. He would never consent that a single 
bVieIc of the ancient aud venerable hibrldlE^ 
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wj^ch had been i;aised by them at an expense of 
so much blood and treasure, should be removed; 

• 4 ' ' 

because he was persuaded such a breach would 
thereby be made in its present sound structure, 
as it would be impossible ever to repair. He 
thought that that system which had answered all 
the purposes ever intended by it> and exceeded 
those ever hoped from it, ought to be preserved 
and maintained in every particle ; convinced as 
he was that any alteration in the old system would 
not only be destructive of the British empire in 
the East, but give birth to a train of evil conse- 
qucnces which it would be impossible for this 
country, with all the exertion of its wisdom and 


of its energy, to avert. It was a gratifying cir¬ 
cumstance to. reflect upon, that whilst Europe 
was ravaged with war, and all hpr nations shaken 
almost to . tlw centre, the British empire in the 
East enjoyed a perfect tranquilli^;'and this by 
the . wisdom and sound policy of those who ad- 

} I 

ministered her affairs, whilst those advantages cost 
the mother . ^.Ofl^try. nothing to acquire or to 
maintain. When he beheld the vast importance 
of those scryiqes which thp India Company had 


performed for the benefit of Great Britain, by 
their wise administration, he was impressed with 


admiration and wonder; and be could not but 


qAtqrtain a confident hope that the English go- 
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vernraent would not adopt any measure which 
would disappoint the Company of those strong 
claims upon its justice and its gratitude. By the 
wise administration established in Indla^ the 
Company had secured a revenue to this coun¬ 
try, the mention of which, a few days ago, he 
confessed excited in his mind a considerable 
degree of astonishment. They had secured an 
annual surplus revenue to the British empire of 
^1,500,000 sterling. 

Considering, therefore, the advantages secured 
by the Company to the British Empire—consi¬ 
dering how the administration of their alFairs had 
been conducted, so as to meet with the appro- 
lotion, not only of our own government, but 
even ot foreign nations;—and considering the 
testimony even of those who appeared to be the 
enemies of the Company, all of which were in 
favour of the proposition he contended ■ for, 


surely it would be highly impolitic for the Court 
to give its sanction not only as Proprietors of East- 
India stock, but as EnglishihcUr to system 


which should tend to overturti somoble i fabric 
as^.that establii>hed by the East-lodia Company. 
Forbij? ovynpart, .if the opening of the outportsi 
a|s a mrasure of policy on tlic part of government, 
^yld be jearried into execution, he was Hrmly 
persuaded that a more destructive measure could 
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not be resolved upon, not only ns it related to 
the welfare of this country, but as it affected 
the security and the interests of the nation at 
large; and he was persuaded, if that measure 
were passed into a law, the security of India 
was not worth many years’ purchase.—f Hear I 
hear! hear!) 'Die Court and every man knew 
very well, that India was a remote part of the 
world. Revolutions might take place j counter¬ 
revolutions might follow} and'thc whole empire 
might be shaken to its centre, before even in¬ 
telligence could be received in this country of 
what was passing: and the time was not very 
remote when this country was not a little alarmed 
as to the then existing state of affairs in India. 
We were very well assured that there was a 
powerful French faction in India, ready and 
willing to raise disaffection and foment faction ; 
and eager to seize the first opportunity to ignite 
that inflammable feeling which their machina¬ 
tions had so industriously created. We all knew^ 
from experience, that Buonaparte attempted to 
assail India> by- the way of Egypt: lior was 
that a new idea; fl)r he had borrowed it from 
Lovis XIV. Now, if any commotion was td 
take place in India, could any man doubt that 
Buonaparte, as the governor of France, would 
hr very ready to add fuel to the flame, and give 
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every succour in his power, cither by way of 
Egypt or Persia ? Were we not to look to such 

4 

calamities? Were we not to look forward, an¬ 
ticipate, and provide against evils which common 
sense would tell us, must.result from the disso- 

s 

Jution of that unity in the Company's affairs, 
and that well-tempered dependance upon the 
British Crown ? Were we not to derive wisdom 
from past experience, and avoid those rods 
which had brought upon this country so many 
unfortunate consequences ? If the trade to India 
->-and if the government of the East-India Corn- 
pany was to be dissolved,—would any reasonable 
man hope, that an empire so large, and so distant 
from the mother-country, would not avail herself 
of the first pretext to shake off the British yoke ? 
These, however, were not consequences that 

4 • • 

could ever be expected to follow, so long as 
the East-India Company was kept compact within 
itself j—so long as that wise system they estab. 
lished, could be maintained by their policy and 
their exertions, and so long as the Company 
could secure to the British government a ready 
and prompt allegiance to its crown and imperial 
dignity. It would indeed be blindness and folly' 
if we were not to benefit a little by the dear- 
bought, experience this country had acquired in 
somewhat similar occasions. For his own part. 
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lie tliought the bhort and Mmple interpretation of 
a reqiKaf to open the tiade to In ’ia wa;» at once 
to dejiiivf the Ind a Co npany of all her political 
po ver j to teal asu-'der all those bon Is by which 
th Cnipire m the Kasl was secure4 to the British 
Crown, and, in •hort, to rent w the old busihess 
of Ancnca Suiely, if these consequences were 
only to be by granting the prayer oT the 


petition, of those who s)u^ht to enctoach upon 
thepnvileg’s of the India Company ;-~if there 
was even only the (.hante of losing those valuable 
possessions, we should be equally unwise and 
unjust in hazarding such an expeument. It was 
in the memory of men now living, and, in ftet, 
he himself knetv the honourable otHcer who sat,* 
at the with himself, when the 

Virginia trade was settled, he %paRi Genera] 
Oglcthoj-pe.'*' It was vry well known that the 
trade‘'to America for the purpo$^ pf biirtging 
hoih'^ to England the commo lilies oF Virginia, 
was not carri^pn by British built ships, but bV' 
ships built*ip America. There were Virginia* 
inerchants nowlfving who, as well as himself, 
remetnbered the whole of the Tobacco coming 
from, Virg'nia in Virginia ships, and these ships'” 
were navigated, not by British seantn, but by 
native Amcitcans, nor wire Briti h artifice'ri ^ 
employed in the construction oi^ those Tess£)^. 


c 
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Now ikaU ne feared, was the system thst WoMd 
be followed, in case of any alteration in 
present trade to India; and he would venture to 
say, that, if the Outports were opened, if sutli 
should be the determination of the Legislatufe, 
|he trade would not be carried on by the ships 
of those ports, but by ships built in India, man- 
ped by natives of the country, and sent to ports 
different from those established by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment. But he was persuaded that these impor¬ 
tant considerations would be seriously attended 
^to by the government of the country, and he 
could not believe that the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom would, in its wisdom, entertain 
a proposition so pregnant wifh'TnJury to the 
interests of the British empire. He had been 
told, witiiina'few days past, whatindeed he was 
sot ignoraht'i:>f before, that the Ministers of our 
‘country,'nature of the Constituti6B,‘were 
'obliged to hear all parties, and to h^r obje6'ti6ns 
Vhd petitions, from whanoevei^quar^fcrth'eycaitre. 
^ic did not question the 6bd'the justice 

of that proposition: on the contrary,*he hope'd 
^hat all parties would be heard wilth that {^tience 
ahi) attention which was the characteristic of. the 
^litlsh‘legislature; but at the same time, flat¬ 
tering himself that the Legislature would con¬ 
sider this question in the point of View 
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i it had be^o con'ii''cred by tbis^ Court, he could 
Dot but be sorry th<>t those gentlenicn who had 
detennioed to leave their homes, and come up to 
London upon a subject of so much importance, 
to see their favourite measure carried into 
cjtecution, had done so without considering, 
that the safety of the whole empire was in¬ 
volved in a compliance with their wishes. There 
were reasons whi 9 h moved him to a convic* 
tion of the impolicy, and even the madness 
of such a measure; and being so impressed be 
could not content himself with a silent vote. 
Experience persuaded him, that if the shipping 
interest of India was properly attended to, so 
as to be coiyi^ctcd with this country, to be, 
manned by British seamen, and to become Bri» 
tish in evefy, respect, this country n^ver could 
want a navajh force amply con^petent to en» 
able h^r to carry op the great onderfakings in 
which she pecessarily engaged. Under such 
regulations ^h^y w^uld ^dd strength and so]idit|r 
tp the powef ^ Bfiiish arms. ^ But if these 
ships employe^ ip the Indian trade were sufrerp4 
to come Irom India to opr purports yitl^ natiw 
seamen, the object of the n^a^ufe ijn^er eppside^- 
ation would not be British, and therefore ougjit 
not tp be carried into a !aw.-rr(^frur/ hear 
ijo begged pardon for basing irpspawecj 90 |png 

* c 2 
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upon the attetition of the Co.irti «nd he besought 
tjieir indulgenct','hot-only as he felt the import¬ 
ance of the' subject, but as hi- was little in the 
* habit of 'j^blic speaking. Itjtleed he was more 
ihdebied to theit consi lerale feeling towards him, 
because thi-s question had bet-n argued an«l dis¬ 
cussed by men of the first rate abilities—by many 
honourable and learned gentlemen now in his 
eye ; and as they had said so much,-and that so 
i»eH, ^ could not flatter himself with tilt hope 
' of'saying any thing worthy the particular atten- 
lJ6n of the Court.—*(//v'tfr/ //e</r.')—But as far 
related to the great bearing of the question, his 
sentiments upon it were contained in a very 
khort sentence, which wa«, “ that he was per¬ 
suaded the'secoritv of India would be lost to the 
,. * » • 

ttiother ebuhtry if any alteration was adopted in 
the goverhrtM^t'Of Ind an; atfiiirs.’*. He would 
not dwell li^oh a more enlarged exposition ©f the 
reasons he had for entertaining such an opinio.n: 
persuaded, however, he was^ tHat alf. the'-coib- 
'mercinl advantages which thisctMntfy enjoyed by 
'Wife present system of government hn India would 
i-be utterly 1o«t; and any attempt to seek larger 
edvabtages by a more extended commerce than 
nbwberd With India, would be risking the cer¬ 
tainty of ^ permnnentt for the mere chance of 
a temporary benefit. Temporary\vsi called itbQ- 
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£EU!!e he \vas afraid, for the reasons he had stated, 

the British power in that distant cuarter of the 

vvorl'l, would be lost. If a communication to 

India for the private merchants .was oponed,.in 

proportion as that coramunication was widencdi. 

in tne same proportion would the security of,our 

India possessions become precarious. 'Flie^rea* 

son why we owed our present security, ip that 

country to the India Coo-pany was obviously, oc- 

cause the communication bUwc* n Great Britaip 

and India vias carried ou through the C'^irtpany-, 

and because it could not be canted on by tvqy 

other legal means. In that view of the question, 

he begged leave to say, that it was tiot for the 

Court of Proprietors to facilitate the pnjgress of 

Indian independence, which would t«? the ine- 

% 

vitable consequence if they were to knd their- 
counteiiahce to any alteration in .the,present sys- 
tgm^v They ought to guaid, and jeahuslp guard, 
against ,qny disobedience, to the sovereignly jqf 
this couniey in, India—they ought to be watcf^l 
of a strict obedience to the laws enacted under 
the ^protection-sand countenance of . the British 
Government. If the Americans had. not becofpe 

a mercantile people, which gave occasion; to ih^r 

* 

■ having a mercantile nayy ; .and if that mercaptile 
navy had not been turned jpto a poUlical -tf^yy, 
- which was done, and which uuthing could, pre- 
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vent, we should not tlus day haj« t6 deplore, the, 
loss of thosQ settlements, nor Would AmericA, 
possess that poHtica! independet^ce which she, 
is now able to exert against the parent coun.* 
tyy. He therefore thought that the safety of 
‘the British empire in India depended upon the 
East-India Company’s remainirig compacted and 
wiled, within itself, as it had done for centuries; 
and he again said, tliat if the British legislature 
could consent to lay open the trade in the manner 
BOW sought by the pctitionei^ to Parliament, they, 
lyould annihilate, not only the commerce, but the 
politics of the British empire in India. Befside the 
revenue which the India Company ordinarily col* 
hiCted, they had. a surphic revenue,i notwiihstand- 
log the incfefswg difHcuIties which they had to 
encounter,'of«£l,500,000. In adddltiuo tothese 
advatitagesji'they bad%stablished a noNtry of sea* 
then, which Wttt the great huhvatk of the ^ 
And also, that they had a net revenue of *^500,000 
pW* annum. Were not these ot^eots 
^tenlion of the British legislature Wore'tltey not 
fM> important to lose without a Urvggle at, least 
^tbeir security* Firmly was he persuaded* thM 
fdlhe goM^tunent laid the xthohof the trade open 
Aey wdald lose the wkoleA beside which, ||iey 
would lose India in a very short time | and,>ifhr 
his owp part, he would give but a very few yegn 



pdrchaM 'for it It was on that principle, and 
not with a view to any private a ivantages, that 
the East- India Proprietors could derive from the 
continuance of the trade to India, that he opposed 
any alteration in the system. Even Mr. Adam 
Smith, with all his ability, could not judge of the 
calculations of the 'trade and commerce of the 
East'India Company with India. ButtAej/ knew 
from experience what the system of affairs in India 
was^-^/itQ^knew the advantages of it to the British 
Datidn} and, in the prayer of the Company'^ Po 
titidn to Parliament, it was only desired that (he 
Legislature would let the system remain as it n6w 
stood, with sudh Alterations as the> in their wis¬ 
dom thought proper to make, with respect Xo‘tlte 
regulation ofthetradct without losing sight offh^ 
great object at stake. It was by ncmeans a ha,- 
Tiardous'ttatenrent for him to make, when he as- 
se(lfpd that the moment an alteratian took plac? 

' in'Idle £ast-India government, from that moment 
~liAHSinplre would be lost to the mother coudtrjry 
'for, in ^Speaktbg of the French nation, We wereMl 
torare with what a jealous eye they looked at'ouf 
aitensive empire in the East j and we all ksew 
howamdous the tyrant of France wOaW be to pan* 
tioipate in that glorious System established by this 
country iu Iddia, and acquire dominion in that 
VAhatble territory. Every one knew that *^^ps»p 
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• ** colonies, and commerce,” were what the French 
wanted; and he was por^uad^^^ trom the txpc- 
ricnte this coiintry had had of the designs of that 
usurper, if it were possible for this country to set 
foe to toe with him, he would go back to his an¬ 
cient limits, if we would give him a firm footing 
in India. It was in thi|> p^int of view, theitfore, 
that he thought this country ought to look with a 
jealous eye tu the security of India ; a meaoure 
which could only be peimanently effected by the 
continuance of the present s)»tem of government 
in that country, but which, he ftar/d, would be 
immediately ri'ked.by an opposite line of con¬ 
duct. Could it be said that this was* a matter of 


mere airangement when, in taet, it 

concerned t!ie pyUity, the commercej and all the 
teal iiitercsts of the country ? He affirmed that 
the commercial and political lelations of thp East- 
India Company vycre so intimately united a^ In¬ 
terwoven with each other, th^t it was ImpO^ibl^ 
to shake the one without Ipaing t^e ot^r^ 
C/fear! Uar!) Flic liberty he hijd thus t^er^of 
delivering hi> sentiments at so much IeQgt^> 
hoped would be excused. He felt that an apolpgy 


•i^jas du^.to the Court j but he was so deeply im- 
pre^se 4 . 1 >^ith the impoi^tence of the question, he 
could not help yielding to the persuupn, tjkthe 
ought not to give a silent vote. T|iere was^MW- 
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ever, one other observation withwhieh he would 
trouble the Oouft,'because he thought it was d' 
■'hnportance, when coupled with the more inipe- 
'rious arguments upon this subject. The East- 
India Cnmnaity had a population in India, a; this 
time, of 20,000 inhabitants. Everyone who knew 
India, hncvv that a very free and unrestrained in- 
tercoui-se Uiok place between the sexes. The 
consequence was, that the population multiplied 
ill a surprising degree'; and licncc it.followed, that 
every spring, the schools, in and round London, 
were filled with the youth of that country, who 
were brought to England to rccLive their edu¬ 
cation. When these young people went back, they 
called themselves Englishmen, and claimed all the 
privileges of British subjecis. With such opinions 
and notions as these, was it too much to say, that 
these men, so educated, w'ould in a little time feel 
themselves disposed to entertain the same senti¬ 
ments as the Americans ? At least, woth the woe¬ 
ful experience we had had of the consequence of 
sentiments of the same kind in that country, we 
ought to avoid every step that might tend to re¬ 
alize such alarms for the safety of our EASt-Indian 
poisessions—we ought to bear in prospect the ex¬ 
ample of America—and we ought, with every 
in our power, to avert a slmllnr catastrophe 
in ute^East. It was matter of great satisfaction 


II 
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to hloi) that this important subbed;, was not to be 
decided hastily and unadvi$edly^:This was not the 
last occasion upon which the claims of die East* 
India Company would be discussed j and he antU 
cipated with confidence, that the wisdom of Par¬ 
liament would not only find it politic but;'’u,r^, to 
confirm those claims tp those who had so long ap¬ 
proved themselves worthy of their trust. Viewing, 
therefore, with jealousy, the attempts made to 
counteract the calls of justice and of gratitude, he 
would certainly vote for the prayer of the Peti¬ 
tion.—(f/edr / /) 

Mr. lioare said he by no means wished to tres¬ 
pass upon the attention of the Courtbut he sub¬ 
mitted, under the correction of the chair, that the 
course of the. proceedings this day was hitherto 
rather irregular. The Court was. informed from 
the Chair, thatthe Petition adopted by;the last 
Court had undergone some alterations. The Pe- 

I 

tition having,, as he apprehended, been read for 
the purpose of having those alteradons-paipted 
out^ but that not having been yetdone, bethought 
the honourable Pfc})rietor who spoke last was a 
little irregular in delivering his sentiments bbfore 
any qu^tlon was delivered from the Chair, and 
before the proper subject of this day’s discussion 
was stated to tlie Court He submitted, therefore, 
that it would have been more regular forth* bo- 
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nourable Propriety to have wailed until the al¬ 
terations were read, and the question put there^ 
upon from the Chair. 

Mr. yibel Chapman said he thought this was an 
adjourned debate. 

, Mr. Iloare suggested, that the Petition which 
had just been read having-been discussed and ap¬ 
proved of at the last Court, there could be no new 
subject of debate before the Court until the altera¬ 
tions were read. It would be perfectly proper for 
the honourable Proprietor to deliver his sentiments 
upon the amendments, when the question should 
be put; but not having been put, he would take 
the liberty of saying that the more regular course 
would be to wait for the’ question. 

ITie Chairman said he certainly did state, as the 
honourable Proprietor, who spoke last, had men¬ 
tioned, that there weresume alterations made in the 
Petition since the last Court. He had now, how¬ 
ever, to observe, that the alterations were incon¬ 
sequential as to the.grcat points in agitation, and 
were rather of a clerical nature. The most material 

f 

one would now be read. 

Mr. Smith (.Solicitor to the Company) then 
stated, that the alterations made in thd Petition 
were of a tridirig lutture, arid that the main altera- 
tiori'jwas in that paragraph of the Petition which 
respeded the expcnces of the Company in its mill* 

H 2 
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tary operations and its forces in'India. This was 
the only material one in the PcHiibn. 

The Chamnun insisted, that the alteration now 
stated would be deemed by the Court to be an 
improvement in the Petition ; because it stated a 
fact which was of considerable importance, and 
noted what they (the proprietors) had given up-for 
national purposes. The question he would there¬ 
fore put was, ** that this alteration stand part of 
this Petition.” 

Mr. Iluvic then rose; concurring, as he cer¬ 
tainly did, in the greatest part of the prayer of the 
Petition which had been just read, he should be 
extremely sorry to detain the Court unnecessarily 
on the present occasiori j but as he was con¬ 
vinced that it would be the wish, as well of those 
within the bar, as of those without the bar, that 
a Petition of so much importance to the general 
interests, not only of the Company but of the 
public, should go from hence as perfect as it 
could be made, be hoped the Court would excuse 

.him for a few inoarcnts, whilst, he stated what 

♦ 

appeared to him to require some further .consi- 


^ration, and which he thought might be at- 
’ ‘tch'ded^ with good effects' if altercd as he should 


propose. After recapitulating the history of the 
Company from the earliest period of its es|^jjsh* 


ment dov^ to the present moment, which ho 
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thought was perfectly right and just, the words of 
the Petition vvere lhesc : “ That your Petitioners 
are ready to become parties to any arrangement 
which shall be consistent with the rights of your 
Petitioners, and the security of British India,”— 
No words, he thought, could be more proper 
than those used in that part of the Petition, be* 
cause it was leaving to the justice of the Legisla¬ 
ture (wliich, indeed, he ventured before to sug¬ 
gest) every thing that might be useful and advan¬ 
tageous to the country, consistent with the rights 
of both parties. Anxious, therefore, that that should 
stand as part of the Petition, he begged leave to 
call the attention of the Court to the two subse¬ 
quent paragraphs. The first* was that which 
tlic Court stated, that the only resources which 

* To undcritand llie heiioorable gentleman's allusion cor¬ 
rectly, it will be necessary to qnote'the^wbole'paragraph al- 
iuded to^ from tht Pe(itiou iueSf* 

Your Petitioners aik not for an exclusive trade upon the 
naiTOW principles of monopoly for the mere purpose of com* 
mercial gam. They hive uucler their care interests of a more 
extended and liberal batnreV which it is their duly to attend (o« 
Yoar Petitioners are ready to become parties to any arran^* 
aeott 'wbich sh^ll be consisteot with the rights of your Pc- 
turners, and the security of British India, and whitK will not 
deprive ^our PeiitiotieT.\ of thenieant cf fulfilling their pteu- 
niary engagevenis with tkr public or itidiotduals : or the prr- 
fonntfbce of the fuactioni which may be continued or allotted 
to thottt:' 
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the Company could depend opoh- with a view of 
paying the iiiteVests of therf'^J^defets, consisted 
merely of their profits in trade. Now he sub-^ 
mitted to the consideration of the Court whether 
the'( bservation of the honourable Chairman at 
the last meeting, “ that there was a surplus reve¬ 
nue of one million and i half'per annum; and' that 
revenue might be expected to increase,” was at 
all consistent with the statement in the Petition, 
that the resources of the Company depended only 
upon its profits in trade. He did not like this 
sort of statement, when the Court bad the means 
of putting the matter out of all doubt; because it 
was calculated to mislead the world into a belief 
that the Company had nothing to depend upon 
but their profits in trade, 'fliis was certainly an 
objection which he would wish to have answered 
or obviated. The second point to vThlch he al- 
Juded as objecfihnable in the Petition, and which 
lie hoped would be altered or out, was that 
paragraph wherein the Coulf’stated, “ youf Pe¬ 
titioners submit, that they wodidnot be justified 
iii-bccoming parties lo any systfeift which, on edn^ 
Mdefation, should appear to them likely to 
illbsiohi” Now,hc certainly expected that this 
would have been one of !fte alterations made in 
the Petition, but he was sorry to find that' 
words were stiH continued. 
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The C/r<i:>;nafl here begged to state a very few 

4 

words upon the^ubject of the objection taken to 
this part of the Petition by the honourable Pro¬ 
prietor. He believed, that with respect to tliose 
words now ailoded to, the Court of Directors hiul 
np very great desire thcoisclves to retain them in 
the Petition, if it should be the wish of tht Pro¬ 
prietors themselves, to have them omitted. From 
what had passed in the Court of Directors, he 
believed he was warranted in saying this, but in 
order to their being removed he apprehended it 

^ 4 

could only be done by an expressed resolution 
of tlic Court of Proprietors. 

Mr. Hvme resumed. He said, he was e.v 
tremcly unwilling to detain the Cnurt unnecessa¬ 
rily ; but he trusted it would appear to them tlial 
the expressions used in that part of the Petitiq^ 
did put the Court in a very ddferent situation 
from that which they ought to maintain on this 
important occasion \ and that what'^-ver might bp 
the result of the wvestigation die Legislature 
into this subject; .the Court having pledged them¬ 
selves to nothings he was convinced that nothing, 
which they had the power to adopt as well as to 
rejectj would be submitted to them Ijy the 
gislature. But here the Petition appeared to be 
begging conclusions i a.nd be would here, by the 
way, take the liberty of wl;at it was tb' 
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Court meant hy ** tbeir not bMpmtpg parties to 
any system which, upon conskhiitian, shouid ap¬ 
pear to them an illusion r” He wished to know 
what was that system ot illusion which the Peti- 

4 

tion spoke of, and to which the^Gompany would 
not become a paity? Because, he thought it in* 
volvcd a question of very great difficulty and in¬ 
sidious meaning, and feeling that objectiojis might 
be taken to it by those who were not the Iriends 
of the Company, be would suggest theut^tpedt- 
^pey of leaving it out, with a view to aU 

kinds of cavil on the part of those to. whom the 
Petition might be referred. There was likewise 
another part of the Petition wliicli he thought 
was at variance wim the statutes, which gave the 
£ast India Company a right to liieir present Gnar- 
ter. The words of the Petition to whlcli he aV- 
iuded w'cre these: “ Your Petitioners humbly 
submit that it cminot be contended that any pgth 
sons can have a right, except^ with the conseii^Of 
your Petitioners, to use the .settlements, 
and seats of trade in India, and'sb forth.” Now.'tf 
the enactments of the 32d of Gl».ll. were correct, 
went.to this, “ that on the termin^hh'.of 
4 i 8( Company’s exclusive right to' ^de with In¬ 
dia, the subjects of H^iMajesty should have « 
right to trade in common with others, of his sub¬ 
jects to India.” These w^te the words 
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statute j and if tl^^bjects of IJis Majesty wera 
to have the right to trade in common to India 
after the expiration of the CQn>pany’s Charter, al¬ 
though the right to trade exclusively was contI*. 
nued to.the Compare* still the ultimate right re¬ 
mained in the whole .bpdy of the Britibh people^ 
He therefore could not help considering that the 
retention of the^e words was. impolitic, because it. 
was advisable tp obviate every possible source of 
adverse^jnion upon this subject, when it came 
to be discussed elsetybere. Besides this precau¬ 
tion, as it .respept^ed the present objection, might 
be very safely takenn as it did appear to him that 
the words w^e quite unnecessary. . 

Another part of the .Petition he thought re¬ 
quired some explanation, and he trusted, in tak¬ 
ing this exception to the Petition, the Court would 
be satisfied that his .sole object iu at present trou¬ 
bling them, was to remove all obstacles to an una- 
nimtty sentiment^iippo this great question. 
He wiijmt aware^j^f any document before the. 
publk.uppn could be shewn that the 

statement in pajc \i of the Petition, “ that the 
net m^uce by trade, exclusive of all collateral 

“ ‘I* '.''V *>' 

objects and laments of ^<^v|dends^^oii^qg to. 
six; milljpns and odd tbq^nds was' 

correct;^ Phis statement orso enormous a suox 
might '^ve rise to considepble objections as to 
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its truth, unless it was sustained b/'some un¬ 
questionable documents} because, by the docu¬ 
ments which had been laid before the public in 
IHlO, and subsequent to that period, the nett 
produce of the Company's trade, exclusive of the 
usual deductions, did not exceed 
Instead of the statement in the Pctiiion being 
confined to any thing like that sum, the Petition 
roundly asserted that the nett produce of their 
trade is considerably upwards of .£ 6,000 000, 
making the enormous surplus, over and above 
the labt accounts laid betbre the public, to amount 
to upwards of four millions. Now, for hU own 
part, he was unable to account tor this extiaor- 
dinary inert ase; and he should be happy to have 
some eAplanati'in upon ihe subject, unintelligible 
as it was at present; because he thought that 
whatever tlie Court asserted in the Petition, they 
ought to be prepared to prove and testily .by the 
most satisfactory evidence.: Now with a viet# of 

4 


siievving how necessary it^waa for the Coart to ^ 
on its guard against stating what ft would not’be 
able to prove, he would tahe the* liberty of pro- 


'^ducing part of the Vlllth Report, which had 


• ibeco published a few days before j>h^ meant the 
Reportot th^'Secret Committee of Correspond¬ 
ence. It was not now necessary for him‘"to enter 
into A particular inmtigatlon o£ the costent*-^^ 
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that report, or tofipoiot out those fecte stated in 
it, which he conceived could not be supported ; 
but he would take one fact as^an instance, to 
shew the propriety of the observatiot\ he had 
made, which he was .conyinced the Court would 
admit as a fact that was extremely strong. The 
circumstance he alluded to was contr.ined undM 
the third head of objections which had been 
made against the R-*newal of the Company's 
Charter, llie Committee had stated, under the 
third head of those objections, *• th t, notwith* 
standing the increase of the Company's territo¬ 
ries, their trade has decreased, though protected 
from enemies and hostile rivalry.’* In answer to 
this, the Company had declared in ihe same 
Report, ** tha^ it was not true that their com¬ 
merce had decreased, although their sales hid 
^llenolfinsome years by t e exclusion of British 
commerce from the European contine u.” Now 
this denial on the part of the Comp uiv was a 
dl^ect'oontradlctioa.to the Tetition^ oefore the 
Hotee of Conamooic and it would be hig ilv in¬ 
cumbent on the Company d.at this fact should be 
cleafod^up by unquestionable evidences bathe 
Was afraid that the factS'Were m direct opposi- 
tibnto*the Report of ihc^Scorei Odmmittcci for 
if heitpok the account of the reti rns for the last 
scYMftMn yean of the prime cost of 

1 2 • 
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goods sent to England, an(^-^l>^ided That period, 
info two parts; H would be foand on a compa^ 
rlson of theJfiM period and the last, including 
the intermediate years, that a vast decrease ap¬ 
peared in the trade of the Company. The hon. 
Proprietor here contrasted the accounts of the 
two periods, from which, he said it appeared, 
tliat, during the last eight years, a decrease of 
three mllions and vpxcards had taken place in the 
trade of the Company, and that it was little 
short of half a million per annum during that 
period. Now, he said, the object of his noticing 
this was for the purpose of shew"ing the necessity 
of accuracy on the part of the Court, and the 
folly of stating any items in theif Petition and 
of sending fo.th any fact to the world that 
they should not be able to prove. Therefore if 
the reports furiiwhed upon this subject proved the 
fact he now stated {and certainly he had ao rea¬ 
son to di^^belicve the stat6ait[nt so madch if it 
was clear that, during the p^tod of the Itist eight 
years, there was an annual decrease in the Com* 
^any’s trade of <£500,000, he submitted. Whether 
^ the Committee, in giving this &ct to the'world> 
tfeted pradently in drawing the attention of t|;e 
public to 'a point OWupported. by evidence^ 
which could only subnHt«.thnr Petition to the 
pavils of those wh^ might be naturally expected 
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to throw by every mode they could, ia 

the way of the Company’s Petition. But think¬ 
ing that the Committee must have taken into 
their view the Indian and China trade together, 
he naturally adverted to the prime cost of the 
Indian goods and the Chinese goods, during the 
same two periods. He thereby found that upon 
a contrast between those two periods, there wes 
an increase of one million and odd thousand, 
pounds in the amount of the Chinese goods at 
prime cost, beyond what the state of that trade 
was during the'first eight years; and if he<lc- 
ducted that from, the decrease of the Bengal trade, 
during the last eight years, he would find that 
there was a difference of some^vhere about two 
million si*, hundred thousand and odd hundred 
pounds,- being an annual decrease of about 
j£300,000. He noticed these points with a view 
of shewing how necessary it was that the Court 
should be prepared to shew the statement of 
the fact In theirePetition, that the increase of the 
"trade, amounted .to upwards of i: 6 , 000,000 was 
well founded in truth. They should be preppd 
to sustain a statement: of this kind by, satisfactory 
evidepce, but he was nflt aware of anj documents 
before the public which warranted wch an asser¬ 
tion * and if the Court could not prove that the 
.st^ement was correct, he should beg leave to 
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move thaMhe item in questioa should out 

of the petition ; and that there be substio 

♦ 

tuted in its stcadi a mere general statement, 
“ that there had been profit,” without pledging 
^iie Court to any specific sum. This he suggested 
jsimpiy fOr the purpose of avoiding any objectiait 
that might be taken, by those who were not 
friends to the Company, to this point, and that 
the Company might not commit thenj^eives in 
the public estimation. , 

Having thus trc'passed so long upon the time 
of the Court, he should trouble them with few 
ferthcr observations. He was anxious to answer 
some objections of the honourable.Proprietor who 
first spoke ; and he hoped the Court would excuse 
him for a fe^ moments whilst he called their 
attention to those objections. He Was the more 
desirous of doing so because the subject 
the C^ourt was of the greatest importance ; and, a9 
it involved a great variety of;CdhsiderationSi it 
could not be too fully discuSStd'i^eve the'PttW 
tion went into the world. It s^&med'tO) him,'^th< 

4 

.honourable Proprietor's motive fbr debidmg vppii 
tif^^iiestion was rather %n -extraordiR3ryjoiie. 
If hh reoliembered correctly; hls deciaration''wa$t 
thafsoth^Vas hts veh^ionfor the system .md 

s % * 

establishments in India, ^at he was <inwilllnj| 
rotddie witlv 'or touch 4 sisgle brick io ti^ 
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part ofthe building, eren if the chapge was to 
be effected wieb advantage—he was against all 
changes whatsoever.” 

Mr, Abel Chapman begged pardon for inter¬ 
rupting the honourable gentleman j bat he mustjl 
excuse him if he denied having said any such 
thing as that now imputed to him. 

Mr. Hume resumed The honourable gentle- 
man’s words were these: ** He was averse to all 
kinds of changes; and that he would not give 
any permission to any alteration in the present 
establishment of the East India Company.” •' 

Now, he woul^submit to the Court, whether 
they would adopt a proposition which sigoified, 
that whatever might be the situation of the esta¬ 
blishments of the East'India Company—however 
imperfect it might become, either from the eifccts 
of time or the natural degeneracy to which all. 
buman institutioDS were subject; still, no changes 
WCfe to be .ejected,'whatever advantage they 
might produce vitvcja.tojhe concerns of the Com¬ 
ply themselves*-; Surely this was so unreasonable 
a.doctrine^ that it was impossible it could be $e- 
rUnisly entertained in a discussion of this natum*. 
There was no instidition.of human erection 
ffooDrsome kind of-idippi^tion;, and in which 
there was not always .room for amendment,- 
i^flreVer.perfect it might; be. But to hpld out 
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that no alterations or amendments cottld safely. 
made in the present iostitutioiij .vfctpld be to 
tend that error and imperfection ought t^become 
the objects of our v<^‘ratign. 

Another point of the honourable Pfoprietor*s 
speech be must also object lo,^ namely, his obser^- 
vations with respect to the Indian seas. He pro* 
fessed he could not conceive upou what principle 
an honourable gentleman.in this Court could ob« 
ject to the system upon which the communication 
was kept up between this Country and America 
prj|)uou8 to the secession of that country from 
the British Crown. He had|pot now with him 
the authority upon which he replied to the state¬ 
ment of the honourable Proprietor i but he would 
find that the commerce and navigation carried on 
between the American colonies and this counrry 
before that period, were carried on by ships be.* 
longing to America, and niapned by American 
seamen, and not at all by ships mann^ 

with English seamen. Howelfer> he thought it 
necessary to notice the honcain^Ie gentlemanV 
observation, for the purpose of shewing, that 
Great Britain at t|iis moment was wipg 
cv^-exertion to man her lAvy, and to supply her 
fleets with the necessa^o^ioplcment of 
honourable gentleman mpde use of an argumej^t 
which was inoompatible with the security ap^ 
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tfdvftntije of that country. He stt lolfciteus 
should derive benefit Ircih her Sntetcbune With 
her East-lndian colonies. It cert&inly did appitt 
Strange to him that the hdnoumble gentlem&h 
should propose tbdt the Indian fleets should bo * 
navigated by British seamen at a time ^hen 
the supply of sailors was by no means coihtheir* 
sUfate with our wants. Eor hii oWh ptttt,'hfc 
tio necessity of employing British seameri lA 
carrying home the East-lndian commerce durtnj 
a time of War and a scarcity of seamen, when tlA 
8ifl)jects and the inhabitants of India c6tAd 
equally serve the purposes of the Company i he W4S 
to consider that the great advantage vhich the In¬ 
dia Company was to derive through the mediuni 
of its Charter, sprung from its commerce; and he 
really did not See what difference it could make 
to them whether their ships were navigated by 
native or British seamen, provided they 

tmuld get their'Cargoes home. He should b6 
think thii^hi^ cOurtiy could be excluded 
the use own subjects, and be cotli-^ 

peiled, as she certainly would be in that case, td 
employ subjects of a hostile power. But the 

Was, that a very sm^il portion indeed of 
Bi^h stamen Were emplb^ed in navigating thd 
Indian fle*?»s. The greater part ot their erdwa 
hieing made up of native Indians and foreign sea- 

K 
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men; which, however, never could be the case, 
were we not obliged, from necessity, to employ 
our own subjects in more important occupations. 
Before he sat down, he would. propose to the 
Court an amendment, which he hoped some 
honourable gentleman would do him the favour 
to second, which was,—to leave out those words 
to which he had, in the beginning of his tspcccli, 
called the attention of the Court s and if ihe Court 
was not able to explain the amount of the six 
millions^ odd hundred thousand pounds, stated 
in the Petition to be the pro6t of the Company’s 
trade, he should likewise move, that that sum 
should be left out, and a mere general statement 
of profit substituted in its stead. For tbs present 
he was unwilling to trouble the Court any longer; 
and he would only request the question to be put 
from the Ciiair upon his amendments. 

The Chairman begged to be informed by the 
honourable Proprietor, whether he (the Chairman) 
properly collected his amendments, which he 
now proposed to stand as followsIn page 17 
of the Petition, instead of the amount of profits 
being stated at .^66,289,403, it should be ge¬ 
nerally stated, " ProJU.** Secondly, in page 20 
of the Petition, the following words should bo 
left outYour petitioners submit, that they 
would not be justified in becoming parties to any 
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system which, on consideration, would be likely 
to prove an illusionand thirdly, in the 22d 
pa/^e of the Petition, to leave out the words, 
“ Your petitioners submit, that it cannot be con¬ 
tended that any persons can have a right, except 
with the consent of your petitioners, to use the 
settlements, factories or seats of trade, These, 

he understood, were the only amendments the 
honourable Proprietor wished to have made in the 
Petition. However, he should inform the ho¬ 
nourable gentleman that, in the 6rst instance, in 
point of form, he should move his first resolution. 

Mr. lluvic said the Chairman had stated his 
objections very correctly ; and he concluded by 
moving that the words to which he objected in 
the 20th page should be left out. 

The Chairman said he understood that that was 
the honourable gentleman’s second resolution, and 
not his 

Mr. Hume said he would wish it to stand as 
his Jirst. 

Mr. Abel Chapman^ in explanation to the ob¬ 
servations of the honourable gentleman who 

4 

spoke last, said he had to regret that the honour¬ 
able Proprietor should have so far mistaken what 
he (Mr. Chapman) hstd said, as to suppose that 
he meant to contend thaf any system should be 
so perfect as not to require emeodatiob, or be 

k2 
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Open to inquiry on the'purt of those who might 
suppose there wes room for improvement. So 
far was he from entertaining such an opinion, that 
he admitted the Gothic superstructure of the 
copstitutioa of England itself, perfect as it was in 
all its parts (and indeed so perfect did he think it 
to be, tliat he was of opinion it merely required 
due attention to be paid to its operations and 
movements to make it the mnst perfect system 
of government it was possible for human wisdom 
to invent), was open to amendment and improve* 
ment. He was not so sanguine in his views of 
that constitution as to suppose that the system 
was so perfect that no alteration whatever could 
could be made in it 'with advantage at no time 
nor season ; nor did be contend that the system 
of administration of the Company’s affairs in In* 
dia was so perfect as not to be open to alteration 
and improvement. The Company were now 
going to Parliament with a Petr^on to have their 
Charter renewed. Many figurations might be 
made suitable, but not inco4^efnt with tbe'system 
of administration established in India. No man, 
hehclieved, who knew arty thing of huiUan in¬ 
stitutions, could suppose that the constifutfon of 
tlve Company was so oompfote in all its parts as 
not to admit of alteratioii and improvement} but 
the question YfUfi, whfthof th^ alterations sought 
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by the petitioners of Perliament against the Com¬ 
pany would not, inroad of improving, utterly 
annihilate the Qiitish power ii) India. He ad- 
mitied that, by some regulations which the wU--^ 
dom of Parliament might suggest with a view to 
open the trade to private merchants, might be 
attended with advantage. Regulations might be 
adopted of this nature, which might do no sorioua 
harm to the interests ot the Company; but lie 
would go the length of saying, that the coni^titu* 
tion of the India Company couid not with salety 
be altered. Now, with res>pcct to the honourable 
Proprietor’s observations touchin^j the carrying- 
trade between America and Engl.ind, that was 
a subject u).<jn which he happened to be very 
familiar, having been in America, and having had 
an opportunity of observing that bianch of com¬ 
merce at the period of which he spok-c. 

Hume here attempted to intciposc and 
explain the ground upon winch he had objected 
to the honourable gentleman's ob«'crw iious; but 
was called to order by the Cha,fman, who re¬ 
quested that the honourable gentleman, whq was 
in possession of the Coun, might be suffered to 
continue his explanation. 

Mr, Chapman then resumed his explanation.— 
He said that so far a:* related to America, he had 
to ob&erve tbftt when the commerce and trade of 
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this country to America was opened to the out* 
port', it was thought that the commerce would 
be attended with very great advantage to Eng¬ 
land : but the consequence of that measure was 
that the commerce which had been hitherto 
carried on in British bottoms was carried on in 
American built ships manned by American peo¬ 
ple i the effect of which was, that the Americans 
became the carriers between the two countries. 
He would lake the liberty of stating, that he 
now knew an elderly gentleman living in London, 
and who was a Virginia merchant at the time the 

o 

trade to Virginia was carried on in Britisli bottoms, 
and he was positively assured from that gentle- 
man—indeed he knew it from other very good 
authority, that when that trade was oj)eiicd tlie 
whole advantage of it accrued to the American 
people. , (ireat Britain beheld in the event of the 
fatal American war the consequence of that 
j)olicy. America, by being' tlnis suffered to be¬ 
come tlic carriers to England, built a powerful 
shipping, which from a commercial navy was 
' afterwards converted into a political navy. Feel¬ 
ing so strongly as he did upon this subject, he 
would not hesitate to say, that the same conse¬ 
quences that took place in America would ensue 
in India if the trade was opened to the outports 
into the Indian seas. The same symptoms Which 
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indicated a separation between America and 
England would surely follow sucl', a step with 
respect to India. By opening the trade to the 
outports, ships of great force would be built in 
India, which upon an emergency could be con¬ 
verted into a political navy and applied to the 
purposes, which he feared would be engendered 
in tbo minds of those who felt thetrtscives so far 
from home and out of the reach of controul from 
the mother country. This was by no means a. 
chimerical notion ; for, he would ask, was there 
any tiling different in the feelings and sentiments 
of human nature in the East from what they were 
in the West ? Suppose a similar disposition broke 
out in India, to that which finally triumphed ia 
America, how was it possible for this country 
with the utmost efforts of her strength to repress 
insurrection and revolutionary tumult in a quarter 
of the world so distant from Europe ? Did not 

the history of man, in all ages, times and coun- 

1 

tries, shew that he Was fond of power and would 
use it, if he could , by any possibility attain the 
object of his wishes ? He hesitated not to the 
clare, that the moment there was a free and open 
commerce between England and India, a pre¬ 
tence would be sought to shake off the power of 
lUe.mothcr country; andifefiredicted with con¬ 
fidence' that those ships which were built for 
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coitimcrcial purposes, would be converted Into 
■hips of War. Bui he could not suppose that the 
^resightof Parliament could be soblhided as not 
to consider these important views of the question 
and not adopt such remedies as would put out of 
question the identity of India with the power of 
the British empire. 

I le requested pardon for having trespassed at 
such length in explanation; and threw himselfoA 
the indulgent consideration of the Court. (Heart 
hear! hear!) 

The Chairman begged to attract the attention 
oftlie Court to the lion, gentleman's (Mr. Hume) 
objection, which formed the eubject of his pre- 
scr.t amendment. “ I shall,” said he, “ confine 
myself to one observation on the point now under 
the consideration of the Court j namely to the 
amendment of the hon. gentleman, whose speetA 
of this day, is entitled to Ihe respect of ever^ 
body present. The hott; gentteman proposes that 
We should omit (I am faot'exadljr correct perhaps 
in reciting the precise wordt), ** we are not 
tided in becoming parties to any system (marlt 
what folIo\v<;)'wh!ch, upon considehition, diould 
appear to the petitionsn likely to prove ah illu* 
sion.”—If I thought there was any thing repug¬ 
nant in this declaratidlf-^ny thing that manifested 
a disposition on the part bf the Directors nod of 
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rii 8 Courti’—any thing hostile to an ngreement 
witli the Ministers of goveniment—any thing 
which could throw an impediment in the way of 
a liberal View of this question, or thwart an in*- 
vestigation into the Company's claims, 1 should 
be of opinion that those words ought to be dis¬ 
claimed but it appears to me that there is'some- 
thii'g coiiciliatoty rather than hostilfi in gx- 
pres-ttons, because, in my judgment, they mani* 
fo-)t a disposition to meet tlie Ministers as far as 
t!n*y can be met upon piinciplcs consistent with 
the^eunlvyof this establishmentand therefore 
when the Directors or when the Company came 
to the resolution of stating, that tl ey will not 
consent to bccopne parties to any thing that ap¬ 
pears like an illusion," they appear to me mcro- 
Ijfffto assert th^t, which they think to 'no correct. 
If the Court of Directors gnd'of I'lcjprictor-j 
think this w an illufion, why are they by a total 
silence fohnply when this matter 

becomes the subj^ of explanation, it will bo 
then time enough for the Compauj to state 
wherein what they think the illusion consists, and 
why they will not consent to become a party to 
any measure whicli, upon consideration, shall 
. appear to promote it,- These are the sinple 
grounds upon wlii(;h ih.d^^ppcar to me, the 
proppvtion of the hon. gen^eman can be main- 


I. 
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tained; I am not aware that the hoti. gentleman's 
amendment has yet been seconded. 

Mr. Rock begged pardon for not having bef(;re 
this time seconded the motion of Mi‘. llume, 
which he would have done as soon as it had been 
made by that lion, gentleman, but for the obtnr- 
ston of other objects upon the attention of the 
Com He would now however second the 
motion, be^kdsfrhe thought he saw a disposition 
dh the Other side of the bar, to retain words in 
the Petition, which might subject the claims of 
the Company to cavil and objection, from a 
quarter perhips the most fatal to their views. He 
conjured the Court to recollect that they were 
going to Parliament in opposition to the de¬ 
claration to His Majesty’s Ministers. It would 
be advisable therefore for the Court if possible to 
come to an unanimous resolution upon this sub* 
ject. If the words now proposed to be left out 
of the Petition by the hon. IfiQver, were still to 
be retained, notwithstanAng-What the Court had 
heard in obji’ctlun to them'; he, for one, must 
conscientiously refuse his assent to the Petition 
illrogether j for he would never agree in ^Petition 
to Parliament, which cORHsined a detcnnination 
on the part of (he Cbni^ftJ?, of the nSature now 
pointed out, nor w6tihd he give his voice in favor 
of a proposition to continue the government of 
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India in its present form, if he thought there; was 
any disposition iq the Company, to reject aU pro¬ 
positions opening the India tratle to the Out- 
ports, this objection to the Petition, he 

^ould venture to s^atc, that some of the allega¬ 
tions contained in it had not been proveo. lie 
alluded to the declaration upon the subject of the 
state of the Company's trade. It was not made 
out upon satisfactory evidence that the Company 
were carrying on the trade to the extent averr^^ 
in the Petition. However, will) respett to the 
other objection, unless the words alluded to were 
left out he should feel himself obliged to give his 
negative to the Pciition.--»*Ile saw no reason for 
keeping them in, as the Chairman had said they 
were or no importance. 

Mr. P<jr*^A</’said, that if hethqught there was 
any thing contained in the Petition, which was 
calculated to interrupt the unanimity which, for 
every reason, ought to prevail in the opinions of 
the Courts he should, not be dispO'Cd to Qpposp 
the amendment now proposed by the honorable 
gentlemaHp But jf he conceived the real meari- 
ing'of the words to be thdt which he undeistood 
the honorable .g^ntlem^n iiad put upon them, 
namely^pshouW governmtint establish something 
cofttrvy to those words,-Ih'e Company, therefopf, 

1..3 
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were not lo gn on wiih the government of aflairs 

in India j most -undoiibledly h« should be for 

excluding the pro^o-itton from the Petition; but 

he Understood, the dcclaiation conveyed in tho^c 

worcis meant only, that they would not be privy, 

or become parties in any way whatever, to the 

institution of a system, which they thought 

would turn out to be an illusion. If they had so 

explicitly declared their opinion, and if govern- 

Jtttnt chose to institute another system, was there 

Any thing in those words which made it incon- 

iififient with the duty ot this Court to become the 

Supporters of that system, if Parliament tliought 

it right to form a new one; or such as should 

be different from that by which India was at 

present governed ? If the system offered was a 

bad one, doubtless the Company must make the 

Ihest (*t it; but, if they thought that system so 

bad ns to be completely inadmissible, he would 

submit that the Court was perfectly justified iu 

anakingbu«.b a declaration; .but that declaration 

did not-necessarily infer that the Court would 

wot accede to the terms proposed by Pariiaiuent. 

Viewing, therefore, the words in that sense, he 

% 

thought they ought to .stand in the Petition uu- 
altered .—-/learl hearlj He could not 
help saying, that if there was any thing wliich 
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could make that opinion stronger in his mind, 
it W.T.S because theie was nothing contained in 
the iVtition which was not the opinion of the 
most enlightened men j and he would venture 
to say, that there was nothing in that opinion 
which would not do honour and add greater dig> 
nity to that situation in which those enlightened 
men were placed, The subject could not have 
been placed in better hands, because it came 
from those who were thoroughly acquainted with 
the whole system and tine whole policy of affaira 
in British India j and considering that dcclaratioD 
as coming from the clearest conviction, and the 
most solemn argument, " that it would be an 
illusion,” he could not hurt feci that it was highlj 
important those words should be rttained. He 
gave them credit for that declaration; and in so 
doing,he thought it would be highly improper and 
indeed preposterous, that the decimation or those 
men, who had the best means of torming a con¬ 
clusion upon the subject, should be excluded from 
the Petition to Papliament. lie iherefore, for 
one, siiuuld vote for the continuance ot the 
words. 

The C/iaiimam^^ia addressed the Court He 
said the hon. gentleman who had seconded the 
motion, had alluded to wh^t he ob.crved early In 
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the d(j,batc. Certainly ))C did statg M’orda 

were of no ve.ry great import^n^e tliey 

bad been placed in, the Coi|ff tors did 

not 4 bink they ought tu be Icf^.Qut; ^itbqut.the 
sentimeots of the Court of Pr9priet9rs expr^sed 
tjieir dissent to them. The .wor<|s objected to 
were these: ** Your pctitioner&^uhmjt that; they 
would not be j^st^ed in becoming parties to any 
system, which, on consideration, should appear 
tq^b^rn likely to prove an illusion.’* 

^.Now, by these words, he submitted, the Coni- 
papy rbad left, an opportunity open for the most 
ample discussion of their affairs ^ and tiiey had 
also left themselves free to adopt any measure 
which did not appear to be inconsistent with 
their interests. ,By these words the Company 
wcfc ,hound to nothingt: and he would ask tl}o 
bon- gentlemen who moved for leaving them out, 
i^hether they would have the Company become 
parties to any system which^tbey were convinced, 
aher fpir,consideration, would-prove.-illusive ? 
lie hoped not. He thought it necess^fyrf^r hi^ 
oprn justificatiqu, ^d fur the just^atipn of the 
QoU^t, to express his sentiment^j and he be^d 
pardqu for having agqip^fAbt^d^d himself on 
thflf attendon. 

Mr. kock said bo.-qprtaij^y wished th^ Clout|. 
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.<6 be unanimous in their Petition : and nothing 
would bft ‘mofe? ’desirable to him than the ex¬ 
clusion thing which might give rise to 

a'dilTdtfftSfec-of opinion. lie wished, therefore, 
‘to understand what the Court alluded to, when 
it said it would not become a party to any system 
which they thought an illusion ? What system 
was it ?—what was the system they conceived to 
be illusory ? 

Sir Theophilus Metcalfe said, that in' conrt- 
qucncG of the conduct of the honorable Pro¬ 
prietor, who spoke last, hf* could have expected 
no less than rhe line of conduct he was plfcased 
to adopt this day. With respect to the words 
proposed to be left out, by that honourable 
Ih-oprictor (Mr. Hume) he had tljought that 
they were of so little importance that il the 
objection to them had originated in any other 
quarter than that irom which the opposition now 
came, he could not conceive that die Companjr 
Would have any objection to leave them out:' 
but when the Court considered that the ftoh.' 
Proprietor had displayed remarkable talents and 
abilities on this great question, and that he had' 
stood forward with a degree of singularity upon 
this subject that he seemed disposed toquestioH 
every statement of the tSompany*s affairs} that 
he wa^ always ready to occupy the time of the 
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Court in reading papci^, and diHicuItles, 

lie did not think it vet) regular sow |he hon. 
gcntlentan after so man) oppoitusi^^f dis* 
cussing the f^etitu'i)> to find fault tU con> 
structipn. and hence, he said, the Court would 
n'^t be surp>i/i.d if, upon alithvsc considerations, 
he should ihu^k the hon. gentleman’s objection 
60 iutic deserung considciation. Kvery man 
jDUst confewi the difficulty of framing a I’etition 
to bear the scrutinizing cxa.uination to 
^hlcfi that honoraLlo Piojsrictoi wldied to subject 
tni^), It (rOUid not be expected that any Petition, 
however free tro.n exception, would meet the 
ideas of every man. The most that could be 
'expected was, that a general Petition should be 
drawn up and submitted to the Court of Propiie* 
t>>rs for them to judge of its m. liiS. Such ^ 
Petition had been drawn up and submitted to 


the Proprietors, who were all pleased to approve 



with the exception of. one individual j and 
^thought it would be ^d^itted to huji that 


sense of,the Court ha^ been taken urpiOA 
^be subject .—hearJ kearJJ But yet 
that honourable gentleman expressed the ^at 


ajixjety he felt fot;unaoij^i^ upon thi$ question, 
’The Court however ^<^4 jqdge of the sit^crUy 


qf his feelings by tjie ,amendment he had. sub- 


Aiitted., 
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He confessed^jimself to feel a 'lifficulty in ris¬ 
ing to addtress this Court upon a subject that had 
already elicited so much ability, and called forth 
so much souiid argument j because ft might ap¬ 
pear that he could produce nothing new upon a 
question which seemed entirely exhausted: but 
he assured the Court, that if it had not been for 
the oppo-.ition this petition had met in its present 
stage, and the mode in which that opposition was 
manifested, he should not have at nil trespassed 
upon the attention of the Court, But as be had 
risen,he ccrtainlyshould not abuse their indulgence 
by any lengthened obtrusion upon their notice. 

Tlie honourable gentleman (Mr. Hume) must 
excuse him if he was no friend to the com¬ 
position that had been just published under his 
sanction, when he observed that honourable gen¬ 
tleman, upon every occasion, to oppose every¬ 
thing he could in the way of the Company's 
views: and when he recollected the tenor of all 
his speeches, he thought he might safely look 
upon him, not in the light of a friend to the inte¬ 
rests of the Company. He did, however, hope 
for better things from him: and that when he got 
rid of that zeal which now seemed to warp his 
judgment, he would become a friend instead of 
an enemy. He made no doubt that his senti¬ 
ments and opinions upon this subject would 
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change; and that the Company .%Quld, ere l(7ng» 
find him a faithful and viv^rthy member of theif 
body. It 9vas true, that the honourable member 
bad not be£ long amongst them, and it would 
scarcely be expected that he would enter into the 
spirit of this subject with the same warmth as the 
old and approved friends of the Company. Sel¬ 
dom was it found, that new converts, either in 
matters of religion or systems of opinion, were 
very zealous in pursuing them at first i because 
they still retained a natural tendency to early im«> 
preasions. The time, however, would come, he 
hoped, when he would adopt sentiments less ad¬ 
verse to the interests of his Country, and the ad¬ 
vantage of this Company. 

It had been reported, and the idea very widely 
circulated, that the India Company and the Minis¬ 
ters, on account of some difference of opinion be- 
trt'een them, were, at this moment, in open and 
violent hostility towards each other. Now such a 
report every one must see could answer no good 
purpose, and might be attended with very bad 
consequences: and because he antic^ated that a 
very unfair use would be made of such a report, he 
friOHght it flecessary to give a public denial of ity 
which he now did, by^ declaring that it was not 
the fact. He would appeal for the truth of this 
denial to the Cbaumaa, and to. the gentlemen 
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who were members of the deputation to Gk)vern- 
ment, whether the conversation which they had 
had with the Minister was not of the most re¬ 
spectful ' and conciliatory nature, and whether 
every civility and polite attention was not 
shewn, that could br manifested, towards persons 
in their high and res])oii$ible situation ? This was 
a fact which they must all allow > and it would 
be bad policy indeed, if, in a question which in¬ 
volved so much of their interest, and which was 
so nearly connected with the affairs of the pub¬ 
lic, to enter into any thing like an acrimonious 
discussion upon a question so ably, and with so 
much temper, argued in that room. On the oc¬ 
casion he alluded to, not a violent expression, nor 
an intemperate word, escaped from either side 
upon the subject, ills attention had been drawn 
to this nutter in consequence of the unfounded 
rum 'jrs abroad upon the subject, and he Was 
glad of the opportunity to declare that there was 
not the slightest pretence for the report in cifcu-' 
lation. Every one must allow that the Mintstev 
had a public duty to perform, as well as a private 
one; and as a part of the administration with 
which he was connected, he had a right to fbmi 
such an opinion as the report of the case of the 
East India- Company required. For his own parf» 
he thought, that if the Ministers were open to 

m2 
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conviction by the most solid argutfients» and tbtt 
aoundest reasoning j those reasois and those argu¬ 
ments would be found in this Pdition, and they 
wouM notauifer themselves to he led inta error 
and mistake upon this great question by the gross 
misrepresentations of revolutionary and designing 
men. He made no doubt, that when the Com¬ 
pany's Petition'came fairly under the consuiera- 
lion of the luegislaturc, and when the matter 
-came' before both Houses of Parliament, they 
would) Be(^ the wisdom of continuing that system, 
the most profound statesmen, from the 
reign of Queen Anne till now, had adopted and 
encouraged. ■ They would recognise, with appro¬ 
bation, the maxim of those statesmen, “ that it 
•was impossible our East India possessions could 
advantageous to the mother country, unless 
the intercourse was carried on through the raer 
dium of what was vulgarly called—a mouopoiy." 
.Such was the maxim, such the opinion of the 
'imostiillustrious statesmen this country ever saw, 
Butihat vulgar notion, which had obtained, as 
:to the import of the word monopoly, he was 
mot surprised at, when he considered that those 
who nifected to be very tx^nversant in East India 
•affairs did not understand the true meaning of the 
•word, as applicable <Co the Company. The word 

was an iimcUous term^ upd perhaps ^ 
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just object of jealousy, if it was to be taken in the 
sense it was vulgarly used. But that interpreta¬ 
tion of it in the present case was inadmissible> 
because all it meant was protection^^Hear f 
hear!) — ^-’Thaf. was the distinction to be taken 
when the word was applied to the East-India 
Company; but he hoped, when these points 
came to be considered with fairness and iinpar* 
tiality, the Minister would follow the example 
and sound policy of his predecessors; and in¬ 
stead of granting the object sought by the ene¬ 
mies of the Company, their agents, and thek 
advocates, whose wish, it seemed, was to ruin 
and destroy the British empire in India, they 
would adopt a diflerent line of conduct, and re¬ 
ject those counsels and suggestions which, if 
adopted, would be destruction and fatal to the 
power of this Country in India. 

Whilst he was up, he hoped the Court would 
excuse him if he occupied their lime a little longer, 
to remark upon a circumstance which happened 
some years since. When Mr. Fox succeeded Mr. 
Pitt in power, it was expected tliat a statesman, 
who liad hitherto differed from Mr. l>itt in every 
political question brought before the Legislature, 
would carry with him into office feelings of hosti¬ 
lity towards the East-lndia Company, who were 
much indebted to the discernment and counte* 
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nance of Mr. Pitt. But the fear$ thUs^tertainect 
were dissipated early j for Mr. Fox, as he 

came into power, entered into all doctrines, 
and expounded all the opinions of that ^reat 
statesman upon this question. The reason he 
(SlrTlieophilus Metcalfe) drew this fact under the 
consideration of the Court was to notice the very 
lemarkabJe fact, that these two great statesmen, 
(for great indeed they were) hardly ever con¬ 
curred upon any one point of politics, yet united 
In sentiment upon this question, and agreed unc- 
>qiUv\>caUy that the East India Company invist re¬ 
main unmolested in the enjoy nent of tiieir privi¬ 
leges. This was, indeed, a strong fact. Here 
were two illustrious statesmen who were not only 
the luminaries of their time, but the lii'ninaries of 
Brilisih history; men who might be Sdid to divide 
their opinion upon almost every subject they 
spoke, and who were hardly ever known to agree 
with each other. Still these two men concurred on 
thii one point; and it was remarked at the time, 
that they complimented each other on the pro¬ 
gress made in their sentiments towards unanimity. 
Surely, then, when men like these held it as a 
leading feature of their politics, that the com¬ 
merce of the Company was to be held sacred, 
aind was not to be touched, was it lo be en> 
dwted, that their rights were to be wrested 
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from them by the advocates from Liverpool, from 
Bristol,.orby any other set of men whatever? 

With these precedents in view, he would not be 
so unjust tp the Minister of the present day, as to 
suppose him capable of thinking measure of 
this kind was more advisable or more just now 
than it was at the period when those great states* 
men lived. When this momentous question came 
to be fully and fairly discussed* he did hope 
with confidence to hnd that the Ministers of 
the present day did not -think differently- fron^ 
their great predecessors. If there was any one 
Minister from wlioin the East-lndia Company had 
a right to expect a greater opposition to their 
claims, it was from Mr. Fox, for reasons too ob¬ 
vious to render a detail of them necessary j and, 
when he came into power, it was predicted by 
persons now within these walls, that in all pro-; 
bability the affairs of the East-India Com¬ 
pany would languish under the influence of 
his counsels. The contrary, however, was-th^i 
fact} for from the moment he took his scat 
on the Treasury bench, he espoused the cause> 
with as much warmth, and became their' 
advocate with as much zeal as cvef.Mr. Dun-: 
das'did, who was supposed to be the Miniatef' 
most favourable to iheir.,views thnt ever sat 

4 

in the Cibin it. Mr. Fpx"$ ^expresbion in 
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House of Commons was, llie Bast-India Com* 
pany must be supported.” Tbia was a strong 
declaration, when it was recollected fcom what 

4 

quarter it came. Mr. Vox was satisfied of the 
policy as well as the prudence in supporting 
the Company with all the authority of Par¬ 
liamentary sanction. For his own part, he was 
afraid that those persons who demanded so loudly 
an open trade to India little understood their 
own interests and being mistaken in their own 
Views, it was not surprising that they were blind 
to the interests of their Country. He had consi¬ 
dered this subject patiently, deliberately, impar¬ 
tially, and with no narrow nor selfish view. The 
result of his attention to it was, a firm conviction 
that the compliance with all the demands of the 
petitioners to open the Outports, would bring the 
£ast-India Company to ruin; and the ruin of the 
Company at home would inevitably ruin all their 
settlements abroad. If they were ruined at home, 
the undoubted and inevitable consequence would 
be the loss of the Indian empire. But admitting, 
for the sake of argument, that the tradq was 
partially opened j for it might be said, that itVas 
not meant to throw the trade open to all descrip¬ 
tions of persons, but meitty to a limited pumber 
of the Outports y would it not follow, b© would 
ask, if such were allowed to be the case, that the 
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cla^iour wdttM be ten times grcitcr tl ai that 
which was raised against what is called 
Jndia monopoly. Would rot ihosc ports which 
were not admitted to the same pru lieges say, in 
that case—** Here is» on instance of gross par¬ 
tiality : thnie ports can have no better light to the 
privileges tlian we have ?’* They would say, and 
they would jii tly spy, that this was an Instance of 
the gi'r-r.i nattiility, because it would be hold¬ 
ing forlli a pictcndcd allcviatiotl of the pressure of 
tin* tiriK <, without giving to those who would be 
eejuf !ly affected with that pres‘'ure tlie safrie op¬ 
portunity of Tchef, while the ('ompany itself 
would be as much affected as if all Oatpoits 
were open. He certainly felt unani.mJty to be 
a very essential object to attain, becau e he wms 
sure that the Ministers were not by any means 
their enemies. They had a very diffic'dt caret to 
play; and whate' er line they took, they must ex¬ 
pect to meet with oonosition. It was true, the 
Company had reso'ved upon a Petition, certainly 
couched in very firm language—a Petition which 
gave a veiy just picture of the state of the Corh- 
pany, and its claims upon the justice of the C'^un- 
■try 5 he was soiry to observe, that aui'^rgst a 
vast number of Proprietew out of doors, a degree 
of unaccbuntable apathy wa^ manifest upon tWs 
question; and attOfilished, when he tfoh- 

N 
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sidered the number of Proprietors extended over 
the United Kingdom, so much indifference should 
be evinqe4jo their own interest, as well as to 
the interest of their country. He only wished, 
however, that it could be ascertained who 
were the friends and who their enemies, in 
order that they might guard themselves against 
the designs of seeming friends. It had been con¬ 
tended, that the East India Company had merely 
Claims, but no Right, In this question. He was 
not prepared to go into the latter part of the 
objection; bat Claims the Company certainly 
had, and those Claims founded upon such firm 
grounds, that no sophistry, no argument could 
divest the Company of them j and whatever 
might be the apathy in those to whom he was 
compelled to allude, he besought every Proprietor 
■ present to consider- himself as the identical man 
upon whom depended the safety of the Com¬ 
pany.—{//car / hear ! hear f) He had very little 
doubt in his mind that Parliament itself, when¬ 
ever it came to consider the question, would view 
k upon general and liberal grounds of policy, and 
not upon principles ot prejudice or partial benefit. 
He was persuaded that whenever they did ^me 
to decide upon the question, they would resolve 
that a system ought not to be abandoned which 
bad extended the British power in India, ii>’ 
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creased the revenue of the mother country, ex¬ 
tended her traffic over the Indian empire, and 
brought great wealth and other substantial bene¬ 
fits, aot only ta her Capital, but to her whole 
United Kingdom. lie trusted the Court would 
agree with him, that such a system ought not to 
be abandoned slightly} but he hoped that many 
days would n Jt elapse, ere this question would 
be determined by the Legislature in such a way 
as would con6rm the claims of the Company 
upon the Legislature j and as would give a lasting 
security to the British empire and her valuable 
interests in that distant part of the world. 

The Deputy Chairman 'Mr. Thornton) said, he 
once thought it would be ot very little impoitance 
whether those words complained of by the ho¬ 
nourable gentleman were or were not adopted 
in the Petition. Me acknowledged bis having 
stated to an honourable and most respectable Pro¬ 
prietor in the Court, that if there was a difference 
of opinion upon the qucbtion, and that honour¬ 
able gentleman thought proper to move that those 
words should be lett out, he was convinced there 
would be no objection, because he (Mr. Thorn¬ 
ton] considered them to be immatenal, and, like 
many other sentences in the same Petition, might 
safely be left* out, or safely kept in ; but from the 
manner in which it wa* proposed to expunge 

N 2 
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them—from the quarter which proposed it—from 
the honourable gentleman's opportunities of dis* 
cussing this question before—from all his obser¬ 
vations, andi particularly, when he placed this ob¬ 
jection in the front of his observations—when he 
delayed another for the mere purpose of forcing 
this into the foremost rank, he could not help 

thinking that the honourable gentleman's amend- 

% 

tnent ought not to be adopted—and when he 
'considered that, by expunging tliesc words, the 
tttie meaning and interpretation of tl’i:m might 

t 

be Wrested out of doors, it was no wonder that 
what he once thought to be wholly uninteresting 
•should now become matter of real conscouencc 
and serious import i and it behoved tlic Court io 
be cautious in every step they took, in every 
word they blotted—for even liie wisest minds 
•might be swayed.and misled by the representa- 

* 

tio'ns that could be artfully and ingeniously laid 
before the public as the reasons for expunging 
them. The Couit of Directors had a great re- 
•sponsibility upon their hands. They were bound, 
'if the public tliemselves were blind to their oWn 
interests, to give that warning—to light up that 
beacon which those words assumed. If Jbg.ob¬ 
ject, sought now by so much clamour and noise 
by those gentlemen from the Oatports, was 
granted, he would veoture to predict, that those 
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misguided and deluded men, in the space of three 
or four years, who had sacrificed their fortunes 
on such destructive speculations, might come, 
with some appearance of justice, to tlic Courts of 
Directors and Proprietor?, and say, “ M’hy did you 
not hold out this warning? Vou knew the dan¬ 
ger—you must have anticipated the event—why 
did you suffer us to be deceived by i[hi$ specious 
illusion? IVilh the candour, the honour, the hu- 

4 

maniiy of IhitUt mere hauts and fellow-subjects, 
why did you not press it upon ns, that wc were 
eagerly rushing on to our own ruin ?”—(Hear / 
hear!) Tin’s, he submitted, would be tlie con¬ 
sequence 710X0, in particular, if these words were 
taken out of the Petition. These deluded men 
would be almost justified in goading the Com¬ 
pany with such a complaint. If these words were 
not onlv i»ot kept in, but if they were not strongly 
marked in the Petition j they were introduced for 
tiic purpor.e of shewing tliat tlie Company would 
not make themselv'cs a party to a public delusion; 
they must now be maintained to pioclaim publicly, 
that whatever may be tlic opinion of an indi¬ 
vidual, the rest of the Company continued to de¬ 
precate the illusion. Ought not those gcntlonica 
from Liverpool, who, by their own petition, ac¬ 
knowledged that they might be ruined In many 
cases, which opinion Lord Buokinghambhire him- 
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self held in his letter to the Court j for he ac¬ 
knowledged in tiiat letter that there iQight be a 
partial ruin—ought not, then, these men to be 
gjatef^ for the warning declaration of the Com¬ 
pany ? Mr. Thornton himself thought the ruin 
would not be bO paitiai as his Lordahip repre¬ 
sented, but general; and indeed many of the 
other petitipns glanced at the very same appre¬ 
hensions It was for their sakes—it was for their 
safety that the words should be retained. To 
e,]q)UQge them now, after they had been so ani¬ 
madverted upon, would be in some measure to 
countenance the Illusion by an act of their own. 
They would actually make themselves parties to 
thiit delusive ejkperiment which those unloriunate 
petitioners, as well as themselves, would have 
every reason to deplore.—(//<<//’ t hi tr!) 

The allusion of his honourable friend, w )]0 
spoke last, to the opiniens of certain great 
$tate'-men, had put him in mind of another 
great statesman’s declaration upon this impor¬ 
tant subject. He recollected it well; ii was 
^eeply imprinted on his memory. The late Lord 
^elvillc,speaking of the advantages and disadvan* 
tag^ of a change in the system ofafiairs in India, 
wd particulaily pointing out the impolicy of an 
^^7tion in that, system* said, “ Umt subst^tiai 
gb^petmaprat bcne^.ougbt n 9 t to be »cri(iccd 
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to occasional, and perhaps delusory schemes of 
gain.'* These delusory schemes ot gain were 
those now in question. They were whar the 
words in the Petition alluded to; and he sincerely 
hoped that as a caution to such as were likely 
to be deluded, they would stand, what the hon. 
objector had himselt unintentionally drawn them 
forward to be—the prominent Icatures ol the 
Petition, (lhar ! hear' hear!) 

Mr. a rant said that as he was under the 
cessity of attending some pressing Parliamefatary 
duties in tite House of Commons, he should take 
the liberty shortly to adu'css the Court. And he 
trusted he should be allowed to tres[iass on theif 
attci tion. He meant to reply to what had fallen' 
from the Inn. Propiictor who began this discus^ 
Sion, and who called upon the Court to leave (he 
words alluded to out ol their petition. He would 
also a/ail bins If of this opportunity to answer 
another hon. Proprietor (Mr Rock) who asked 
him what was the meaning of this illusion talked 
of in the Petition ?—To that hon. Proprietoiy 
question he would first direct his attention: and 
tell him that the Directors of the Easi-lndia 
Company considered the opening of the trade td 
India as an illusion ; they considered it to be an 
illusioft on the part of the merchants, and the^' 
considered it as some sort of IHusioo on th^ part 
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of the government j consiJerlng it in respect to 
indid and to China it must be called an Illusion 
in a double sense. ITic Directors used the words 
in their petition without meaning to give offense 
either to government or to any persons to whom 
their observation might ?;>ply. If it was the in¬ 
tention of the Court to reject aU plans offered 
to them, and if such were the import of the 
words objected to by the hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Hume), he would have a right to suggest such 
an alteration in the Petition, as had been propo¬ 
sed by him: but if an/ plan was to be propo.ed 

or adopted, which, after the best sense of the 

$ 

Court that could be taken, should seem to them 
to be wholly inconsistent with their interc&ts, and 
which they would wish to deprecate as unworthy 
their sanction, they would have a rignt to declare 
that they would not become parlies to any mea¬ 
sure which should deprive them of the means, and 
the power in their hands. The sense of the Court 
had been already taken upon this part of the Pe¬ 
tition, and the hon. gentleman having had so 
•many opportunities of objecting to it before, it 
was now too late to say that it ought to be exclu¬ 
ded, just at the time when the Petition was 
brought before tire Court for final approbation. 
But considering that there was no ..foundation 
for the hon* gentfoman’s objection, he, for one. 
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should agree with the question for continuing the 
words. 

H«5 tnus^d.he might be peimltted to say a few 
words on the observation of lli»* hon. gentleman 
with respect to the other pjop(r.ed alteration in 
the Petition. lie (Mr. Ilumo) had staled that 
the sum ot ^G,28y, 103 allcdgcd to be the surplus 
profits of tlie Company was not satisfactorily 
made out, that the Company was mistaken in 
the amount of thostc profits, and that thefi^t 
was vvhoil) cuoneous. Now the hon. gentleman 
was, himself, entiicly miilaken in hU views of 
the subject, because h" had taken the amount of 
the Company’s import trade, insierJ of erport: 
and if it had been so mentioned in the Petition 
as matter of Import, lho«,C<>>>89,40j would have 
been found in the documents given to the public, 
before even the suggestion of the hon. gentle¬ 
man fur an alteration in the Petition, and there 
would have been no occasion to state that which 
was open to examination. The hon* gentleman 
had argued fiom false premises, because if he had 
examined the accounts before the Proprietors 
touching the scale of the Company’s income, he 
would have found Uinuelf perfectly convinced of 
the truth of the statement in the Petition: but 
the bon.'i gentleman seemed in hh calrulatioi)s 
upon thU question to go rathe upon the n^atter 

% 
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averred in the petitions against the-fencwal of the 
Company’s Charter than the Petiticto llaid before 
the Proprietors. Now, what was the .a^gtiinent 
of the merchants claiming to be admittiid to a 
participation in the trade to India ?—they said 
that the increase of the Company’s territory since 
1792, instead of producing a proportionate in¬ 
crease of their tt&de, occasioned in fact a decrease. 
. The territory ‘of the liast-India Company had 
been increasing before the year ngs, and there¬ 
fore the Court was to understand the meaning of 
those merchants to be, that while the Company 
had increased their territory, their trade had de¬ 
creased. *rhis argument he ackoowlcdged could 
not be answered by mere statement or assertion. 
But there was a far better answer to it to be found 
in the Report made by the Company upon this 
subject; and there it appeared clearly that this 
assertion was wholly unfounded in truth ; be¬ 
cause in the year 1793, and since that time, in- 
stead of there being a decrease in the trade there 
ivas a manifest increase, Tliis was matter of 
reference and did not depend upon mere oral 
statement. At present without going ferthcr into 
the subject, he was convinced there was no rea- 
son whatever for making any alteration in the 
Petition, 

« 

He would only farther observe that the ques- 
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lion was of such vast importance that it ought 
not to be delayed in its dccisiosi by questions 
certainly, of very great importav'.cc, but which 
. could, not be considered at the same time with 
the subject of-thc Company’s Charter. Idic ques¬ 
tion he principally alluded to was tliat which 
resjiectcd the Kast India Company's ships. That 
was a large question, which' the Court had 
not now tite means of deciding. But if they had, 
before tlicy adopted any plan upon the subject* 
they would necessarily liavc occasion to bestow 
upon it a groat deal of painful attention. IIo 
submitted, that the Court was not called upon at 
present to consider that subjoct^bccause it formed 
no part of the business before them. And alter 
all, it was not their opinion that would dccidp 
tliat question, for it would lie decided by otlicr 
parties. But one thing was certain, that if the 
object contended for by iheOutports were granted 
to them, it would be impossible to prevent the 
miscliief that would arise from those Outports 
building ships, and bringing them home to this 
kingdom. It would be impossible to controul 
them in what was so important to the welfare ot 
. the mother country j while, on liie other hand. 
East India Company never built their sJiips -in 
India. 

^. Mr. /ba/jfj; said, he wu-f^te .there was no mao 
who could be more sensible of the importance of 

o 2 
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unanimity in their proceedings thaa he was; and 
he hoped the unanimity that had preVaiied in the 
Court on the various discussions befoie’ ilf, Would 
not> at this period, when those disCu^ions had 
come almost to a close, be disturbed, by what he 
must call, a slmtagem of the enemy.—(He'ar / 
hear! Aearr/J—*Anobservalionhadbeen just made, 
that if the Court approved of this Petition upon the 
whole, they oughtmot to cavil at particular parts 
or it, and enter into useless deliberations upon 
any unimportant or slight alteration. In that 
observation he fully concurred. He begged now 
to reflect upon the line of conduct the Court had 
pursued, which had been voted so unanimously. 
In these Resolutions there were many points that 

b6th he himself, and many others, might iiavc al- 

% 

tcred for the better. But because he, and those 
gentlemen, conceived those resolutions contained 
the case of the Company substantially, they 
had abstained from making objections of minor 
importance for the purpose of exciting debate. 
:Since he last had the honour of addressing the 
Court, he had read the Petition with great care 
and attention, and he was proud and happy to 
bear his testimony to the great ability displayed in 
the composition of all its parts. It did appear to 
him to be impossible that the case of the Com¬ 
pany could be stated with more comprehensive 
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reasoning, more strengfh 'of argument, pr'^more 
persuasive eloquence, than were to be lound in 
that Petition : and whatever might be the event 
ot the contest into wliich they were now forced, 
whether the Company were to be confirmed in 
the enjoyment of all their settlements, privileges, 
and immunities, or whether they were to be, 
stripped of all those advantages which they had 
proved themselves so worthy to, ^possess; that 
paper would be a splendid monument for the 
firmness and eloquence in which it is couched, 
and of the claims which the Company have been 
able to advance to the justice and gratitude of 
the country .—[Heart hear!) —I'hc Petition, in 
the first place, contained a short abstract of the 
history of the Company, and that, without doubt, 
was peculiarly necessary; because it gave infor¬ 
mation, not only to the public, but even to the 
Ministers and F^egislators of the Country. It was 
an undoubted nnd notorious fact, of which he and 
many others in that Court had daily experience, 
that there was the grossest ignorance pervading 
the public mind upon the subject -of Kast India * 
affairs : and this ignorance was not confined to 
the great public j for tli.’v had occasion eveiy 
day to remark how very ignorant even well in¬ 
formed and well educated mcfi were upon the 
subject of India affairs. Whilst these men would 
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be asbaped to ;Convcrse) or cv^ open tlieir 
inouth?^if«_4hey were not well acquainted with 
the history, the power, and the the 

Greeks, Egyptians, and Roman empires^ tbey be¬ 
trayed no sort of shame at being wholly ignorant 
of the steps by which the East-India Company 
had attained unrivalled power in India, esta¬ 
blished stations (hat astonished even those who 
were acquain^d with them, and instituted a sys- 
toro.of polity that would do honour to the w'iscst 
Studies of government. During the last half cen¬ 
tury, while the British nation had been engaged 
in many bloody contests, involved in scenes 
which had been as various as they were nume¬ 
rous, and frequently as disastrous as they weri^ 
glorious; such was the character of the admini¬ 
stration of the Company*s affairs in India, that 
they had overcome all the opposition of their ene¬ 
mies, and established peace and tranquillity upon 
a footing not to be shaken by external relations. 
The names of Clive, Hastings, ConuvaUiSt and, 
though last not least, Weilesle^y were names that 
would shine with peculiar splendour in the Bri- 
tish annals. Those men had established in that 
Country a system of politics, and secured the Em- 
pire upon such a basis that nothing but our own 
indiscretion could destroy.-^(W(?rtr/ fifor/)—- 
The Petition went oo to state the rights of the 
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Company; and he was sure that no 
was wanted, and none failed to l)e used^W m.nke 
the appHcalion of those rights commensurate with 
the history of our Eastern settlements. The Court 
had been told by those who were not eminent 
for their friendsliip to the Company, when the 
subject had been before agitated within those 
walls, “ that their lease was out/* and that ob« 
servation had bfeen repeated on a recent occa¬ 
sion in that Court, He was the more dcsirouS'Of 
noting that remark, because it shewed the fallacy 
of the reasoning upon which those persons wished 
to deprive the Company of the advantages they 
50 justly enjoyed. Those persons should be in¬ 
formed, that there was no truth in their assertios), 
and that the application of it was inconsistent 
with the grounds upon which the Company’s 
claims'were founded. These persons .should be 
informed, that the key of India was the purchased 
pi'opcrl’j of the Iinlia CVjmp'iny. T'hcy should 

be informed, that the India Company held not 

$ ^ 

their possession.s by the right of conquest, which 
was, indeed, a tenure that might be doubled j but 
by purchase. Such was llic means through which 
they came possessed of St. Helena, Bombay, Ma-^ 
dras, Bengal, and Calcutta, the great emporium 
of Irtish India. l*erhaps those bold specu¬ 
lators, who noiY sought to invade llieir rights, 
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ft i»hakcn in thc|r hopes of ri< 
'vallin^'^^ Bnli->h Ldbt-lndU Company’s trade 
by any ffteanb within themselves. They might, 
indeed, rival them it they tcild go to their 
ports, under the piotection of the Company's 
cannon; but he had bittei hopes of the wi Join 
and gcuciosity of tm Ihituh F^gislati'ie, than to 
suppose that they vvould not hsitatc and e/ lioc- 
tate upon th^ expediency o^^ivcjtlng tlie fast 
Company of what he ^r Impt)) calkd 
.their unalienable rights, in those pons and batte¬ 
ries, by which their settlements and trade wcMe 
protected; especially when they came to ic- 
collect that they were erected by then ances¬ 
tors, and continued for two hundred jcaib Jait 


pastjq th? s^me propriitorb.—The Petition also 
Stated the Company’s cla'mb, .mu he would 
venture boldly to state, thrit never, m the history 
of maqkindy were there any bubjoets ot any cra- 
pne that copl^ advance buch rational and such 


just claims upop 


the justice and gratitude 



the ir cout^ry. What, h® abked, we*re the 
claims they advanced ? What were their merits ? 


JJI^hat the justice of their cause ? A vast empire, 
'Supported by privileges of the most valuable kind 
—extended by a senes of the most brilliant mlli- 
tary successes— regulated upon the soutmest prin¬ 
ciples of political wisdom—equally calculated to 
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promote the welfare of the Empire itself, and pro¬ 
cure lasting benefit to the mother couhtiy: an 
establishment which'had been now long flourish¬ 
ing, and this too, without any cxpenceor trouble 
to fhe parent country: a possession which was 
maintained to it-by the East India Company in 
the nature of a trust !-^uch were the claims 
they had to advance upon the justice and gra¬ 
titude of their Country. He had heard, and 
he had read, of the ingratitude of nations to the?r 
most meritorious servants} he had heard of the 
execution of a Phocion, and the banishment of 
an Hannibal j but happy he was to say, that those 
acts of injustice and ingratitude were the acts 
of declining States: they were symptoms which 
indicated the progress of llicir ruin and dissolution. 
But he could not imagine that this glorious na¬ 
tion, which had maintained the most arduous 
struggle in the annals of the world, to uphold the 
liberties of Europe against the machinations of a 
powerful enemy, would act so ungrateful a part 
towards a Company which had added the proudest 
jewel to the British Crown, And for whaf pur¬ 
pose, he would ask ? For the purpose of a coiti- 
mercial speculation!— (Hear! hcar!)^\f this 
unwise step should be resolved upon, he hesitated 
not to say, that it must be carried into execution 
npon principles not only in direct contradiction 

•p 
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to modern experience, but in contradiction to 
the experience of the whole world.— (Hear* 

hear !) 

% 

The honourable gentleman (Mr. Hume) who 
had opposed the whole course of their proceeding* 
In this important question, had thought proper to 

4 

notice, with disapprobation, those words in the 
petition, “ that the petitioner* submit, that they 
would not be contented to become parties to any 
system which, on consideration, should appear 
to them would be likely to prove an illusion.’* 
He would ubk the honourable gentleman, whe¬ 
ther he meant to say, that the Company would 
be Justified in becoming, parties to such a system, 
if they thought it an illusion ? Entertaining, as 
the Company did, so unanimous a sentiment 
upon this subject, and having decided that the 
measure proposed by Ministers would be a de* 
Jusion upon the merchants seeking an open 
trade, as their hopes could not be gratified; 
and, believing that it would be a complete de- 
itision to suppose those gentlemen could carry 
on the trade when they entered upon it; the 
l^mpany could not be justified in becoming 
2 »rtie^ to such a measure. If he understood the 

9 ^ ' A ' 

opinion of the Court correctly, and if he duly 
appreciated their interests, they would indited be 
ip9st unjustifiable if they did not state to the 
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gislaturc what their sentiments were upon this 
subject. It had been said, “ that it w^the duty 
of the Company to obey the Legislature, whatever 
Its decision might be." But he did contend, that 
it was not the duty of the Company, in a matter 
of compact, to agree to ant/ terms which such 
a legislature might think it necessary to dictate. 
"Would the honourable gentleman go the length 
of saying, If it was proposed, that the India 
Company should continue to direct the alTairs of 
India, without the China trade, that the Company 
could perform their appointed trust upon those 
terms } Should tiiey, he would ask, be justified in 
becoming parties to that delusion upon the 
public ? How did the present disposition of Mi-* 
nisters differ from that, if the petitioning for a 
free trade for the outports would ultimately lead 

to the destruction of the Chinese trade ? In his 

• » 

opinion, if the East-India Company were de> 
cided upon this point, it would be illusory and 
unjustifiable, in the extreme, in them not to state 
to the Legislature that they were unable, on such 
conditions as were proposed, to carry on the bu¬ 
siness of the Company. He was sorry to observe 
when the Court last met, that the same honour¬ 
able gentleman who had taken, what bad been 
ca]led,,so singular a line of conduct in this Court, 
persisted in asserting that the Directors had been 





\vr(A)g m rdspect of the negocifltion they had had < 
with His Majesty’s Ministers. He was sorry that 
he should persist in that assertion; because, iit: 
the present stage of the bunness, it could be at-, 
tended'with no good end: and, certainly,, it veiy 
HI ^corded with the professions of friendship’ 
the honourable gentleman held out for a system.* 
of which he hhd been pleased to express his* 
strongest approbation: but, he would say, that 
if the Court were unanimous amon^t themselves, 
he did not despair of a satisfactory adjustment of 
this subject. For his own part, he highly ap¬ 
proved the conduct of the Directomin the nego- 
ciation. It was not true, that they held out any 
feeling of reluctance to meet the proposal of Go¬ 
vernment ; on the contrary, they had stated, that 
they would undertake to come to an amicable 
agreement with the Government, if the'proposal 
should be effectually insisted upon, and even if 
they thought it-absolutely ruinous. 

He was sorry to 6nd that he had unfortunately 
given offence to the honourable gentleman by some 
■depressions liited by him (Mr. Impey) at the last- 
’Gburt, in which he called the honourable gentleman 
iin enemy to the East India Company. lie assured- 
ihe Court he had no wish whatever to detract 
from the character of that honourable g^Ieman, 
by ^ch a declaration.* Indeed, at first, he was 
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not conscious that he had made use ofrafy ^fivch 
expression, or that any observation 
from him virhich could procure such ah effect 
upon the honourable gentleman’s feelings; but he 
found, from the printed report of the debates^ 
words were imputed to him, and which, he dared 
to say, were used, to this effect: ** that it was not 
every enemy of the ^st India Company who was so 
liberal as the honourable gentleman}.” or,in other 
words, that the honourable gentleman was more 
liberal than other enemies of the East India Comi 
pany. .The words he could not recall} but he 
hoped the Court would give him leave to justify 
them as well as he could. In the first place he 
certainly never thought that in accusing the ho 
nourable gentleman of being an enemy to the 
Company he could be considered as having cast 
an imputation upon his moral character. Every 
one knew that Adam Smith was an enemy to the 
India Company. Every body .knew also that 
Mr. Burke v/as no friend to the Company} yet no- 
man thought proper to make that a subject of im¬ 
putation upon their moral characters. All be 
could'mean by wliat he said was merely an im¬ 
putation upon tlie honourable gentleman's intef- 
/e'ctual, and not his moral, character: and if the 
honourable gentleman conceived that these words 
in the Petition relating to the illusion should be 





left all that could be said was, that the 

be thrown upon the whole Court if 
they could not concur in his sentiments. But he 
really thought, when the honourable, gentleman 
had made up his mind to act the part he had 
t^en in the Court, he ought also to have made 
up his muid to be considered as an enemy of the 
Company,, That honourable gentleman had op* 
posed their statements, and thrown every obstacle 
he could, in the way of their proceedings, and 
every word of the honourable gentleman shewed 

4 

as all must admit, that the honourable gentleman 
was an enemy of the India Company, If that 
was the case he was at a loss to reconcile the 
conduct of the honourable gentleman with his 
expression, when he declared that he threw the 
imputation back into the teeth of the person 
who had designated him as an enemy to the 
Company, The inference of this was, that they 
were, the enemies of the Company who advocated 
^eir cause} and, to simple minds, it would seem 


'^om . thence, that the honourable gentleman was 

and that the East-India Company 
^re^cnemies to themselves 1 —{Muck laughter,) 


the honourable gentleman was not only not 
G^tented with assuring the Company that*/iie 


not their enemy, but he would have the 
Court believe that the merchants of the Outposts 
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were not their enemies. Now, if the merchants 
were not their eneitiieS, he much lamented 
that the Company had been so cgregiously de* 
ceived with respect to their intentions, and it 
would have been much to their satisfaction 
if they had been apprized of this, in order that 
they might not only avoid ruin by their owii 
means, but that they might have the satJsfection 
of falling by the daggers of their own friends—^ 
like Ctesar, whose assassins hailed him with 
obsequious reverence at the moment when their^ 
poignards were raised for his destruction.— 
(Hear! har!) Jf he had inclined to be poetical 
upon this subject he could remind the Court of 
an adage which they .must all remember 

** An open fue may prove a corse, 

*• But a pretended friend is worse." 

And as the honourable gentleman pretended to" 
be one of the warm friends of the Company, he 
• would beg leave to ask, what were the tributdii 
of that friendship ? The continued opposition of 
the honourable gentleman had made him thew 
friend, just as too great partiality'for his enemrdT 
had instructed him in the duties of their interest^ 

\ ^ 4 > 

and the disinterested feeling of the honoutaM? 
gentleman reminded him of another couplet froih' 
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an ecnioent poet, which tolerably well depicted 
the sources of his friendship: 

** And set oar interests tod our panlons fttt, 

** fricad m»y have the meal that iojuroi ne.** 

Now, he would take leave to ask, whether 
the honourable gentleman, if he had looked at 
the petitions of the Outports, would not ad¬ 
mit, that there were in them many calumnies 
and many assertions hostile to the East-India 
Company ? For he had not heard that lionourable 
gentleman shew die slightest indignation against 
any of them, which he certainly would have 
done had he been sincerely the friend of the 
Company. The Court had a right to ask this 
of him; and if he really entertained those send- 
isents of friendship for the interest of the Com¬ 
pany’s claims, he trusted he would ho Iboger 
oppose them,—rno longer disseminate language 
and principljCt which might be seriously injurious 
lo those whow friend be professed to be. If the. 
honourable gentleman should pursue the same 
•Kne of conduct, it would be impassible to believe 
there was any sincerity in bis declarations; 
'and be must it once be pronounced to be an 
mmy | on the other hand, should he alter <he 
line of conduct which be bad hitherto pursued. 
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and prove himself the sincere friend M the 

j ' 1 _ » . 

Company, it was unneces«iary to say ihat the 
Court be thoroughly gratified by his ex¬ 

ertions. He (Mr. Impey) was sort) toliavc takea 
up so nnuh of the time and attention of the 
Court. The ctisis was near iipproachlng when 
they would co.nc fo the formal business of pre¬ 
senting the Pciliion to Par)idmcntj-^a)l*t*tition 
wfueh, if it was in substance true,"no man o^ght 
to cavil at it> inferior points. He anticipated aa 
unammuu'< vote upon this question, and that the 
Petition would be prestuted to Parliament un¬ 
altered. 

The amendment, as moved by Mr. Ifume, 
was then read by the Clerk; and the question 
was put by the Chnirman, tliat those words 
stand part of the Pi^tition,” when it was ne¬ 
gatived with only Iwo hands in its favour. * 

Mr. Ilmie again rose and said, that, seeing the 
disposition of the Court, he siwuld not persjsfc 
in moving what he conscientiously conceived 
to be sound objections to the Petition and t^e 
right counf’^of proceeding on the present occa- 
'$ion. It* simple assertion was to be brought* 
Torward. and stated in opposition to what he liad 
offered as tacts^ and ffonf the actual ay* 

counfs lafti beforVlhe public afiffthe H^^isc of 
Commons its.-if, a ,H, if simple declaration, on 

a 
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the part of honourable gentlemen, were to be 
received as pwiofs in answer to what he had* of¬ 
fered as fricts m the case, he thought it was whollr 
unnecessary for him to attempt any thing further 
in tliat Court. This, however, he would under¬ 
take to say, that he could not admit, for one 
moment, the imputation that any unworthy mo¬ 
tive had actuated him in any part of his conduct; 
and if he did not think that, in withdrawing 
from the East-India Company a part of their va¬ 
rious expenccs and commercial engagements, 
and allowing a participation of the trade to the 
Outports, would be attended with benefit to the 
country as well as to their best interests, he 
should not for a moment have ventured to oppose 
any thing offered to the Court. Already he had 
stated an instance of the strongest and most im¬ 
portant nature, for the purpose of shewing the 
necessity of alleviating the national distresses of 
the country; and he should not, at this lim^ re¬ 
new his observations upon that subject. Upon the 
matter of illusion, it was considered by honourable 
proprietors, who spoke in the course of this day, 
{hat the opening of the trade to India was an 
illusion, lie could have given an instance, as 
strong as ever was known, and as ever oc¬ 
cupied the atlcntio* of any political body. 
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for the purpose of illustrating the subject, and 
shewing the fallacy of that idea. lie alluded to 
events in Spain, wlicn that country was the 
centre of all trade ft>r the commerce of Murope. 
"What, be would ask, was the cry of ruin and 
starvation— 

Mr. Pamthcr spoke to order, and said that 
the honourable genilcman had-already, spoken, 
and there was no question belore the Court. 

Th .' Chairman said he understood the honour¬ 
able l*roprietur to say, that he did not mean to 
persist in his other amendments. 

Mr. llime. said, in his other amendments he 
certainly did not mean to persist. 

The Chairman said, if that was the case be 
would submit to the honourable Proprietor that 
any further speech was unnecessary. 

A cry of ^leslion now prevailed through the 
Court. 

« 

Mr. Jlumc thought it might - appear very ex¬ 
traordinary if, having come before the Court to 
propose amendments, he had retired and de¬ 
clined supporting them, without assigning bis 
reasons for such conduct. As that would appear 
extremely inconsistent, he hoped he should be' 
allowed to state his reasons for withdrawing the 
amendn^ents, and why he . would not press the 

Q 2 
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qMcstian.*^CCnfs of ^lestion t question! ques¬ 
tion !) He would not take up .the time of the 
Court, as he saw it was determined he should 
not be heardY—Ao / no! }io I) 

The Chairman begged it might be understood 

that there was not the slightest disinclination 

« ♦ 

cither before or behind the bar to hear a y thing 
the honourable Proprietor might think it necesf 
safy to suggest; but, learning, that he meant to 
withdraw his amendments from the consi«leration 
of the Court, it did appear to him that his obser¬ 
vations wore somewhat irrelevant. He begged 
pardon for making use of that expression ; but he 
really thought the course the honourable gentle.* 
man was now pursuing was wide of the question 
before the Court, which he apprehended was 
simply to approve of the Petition. If the honour** 
able gentleman had persisted in his amend¬ 
ments, he might have taken a more extensiv'6 
scope of argument; but as he had very kindly and 
considerately, for the benefit of the Court, de¬ 
clared that he would not take up their time, by 
further opposing the Petition, he (the Chairman) 
should submit whether the question. ought not 
now to be put upon the Petition ? 

Mr. Hume said he had only two points to urge ^ 
but as there yyas no disposition to hear what ht 
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had to say, he certainly should not trespass upon 
the attention of the Court. 

Mr. Randle Jackson spoke to order. He 
said, if ihe honourable gentleman was to be al* 
lowed to hit down or stand up wl.tnever he 
pleased, there vould be no tnd of iheir discus¬ 
sions. Nothing, he was pe sua.ied, would be 
more paintut to that Court than, on a question of 
such great importance, that an impression should 
go forth of any honourable gentleman being com¬ 
pelled to sit down, because the Court would not 
give him .. healing. The honourable gentleman 
certainlv was perfectly ri ^htinalteiuptingto assign 
hUreasonstor not perMstinginhis proposed a i.cnd- 
mentb; but, according to the declaration which 
had now taikn from the Chair, he was bound, as- 
matter of respect to the Court, and as a rale of 
public debate, to confine himself strictly to a 
declaration of those reasons why he did not per« 
sift in his amei.dmtnts. lie (Mr. R. J.) was 
anxious it should not go forth to the public, 
that tlie declaration now made by the honourable 
gentleman was founded in truth, SAch a de¬ 
claration would indeed appear to be very extra¬ 
ordinary, when it was recollected that the 
honourable gentleman had distinctly avowed 
and acknowledged he had be m heard to the 
full extent of his own wishes. Such was the ad- 
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mission of the honourable gentleman upon a 
former day, which he supposed the honour¬ 
able gentleman would hardl/ venture -to deny, 
and which a publication, since sent forth into the 
world by that honourable gentleman, fully con- 
'firmed. The Court, therefore, must not allow 
him to depart from his own admission. Certainly, 
from the disposition manifested by that honour¬ 
able gentleman, it was' pretty certain that if his 
inclinations were indulged, he would- talk down 
a summer’s sun :—fa langhj—yct he had en¬ 
joyed the opportunity of being heard fully and 
fairly to the extent of his ov/n wishes, he (Mr. 
Jackson) himself being among the auditors of his 
repeated speeches upon this subject; and certainly 
he admitted it to be desirable tluit lie should 
have been heard, because it was important to the 
character of the Court; and, feeling it equally 
as important that the honourable gentleman 
should not be allowed to declare out of ti:c Court 
that he had r\ot had a patient hearing, he did 
hope that he would now, be attended to with ail 
the respcdl due to talents like his, and that the 
Court would listen to sucli reasons as his best 
judgment might suggest. 

Mr. Ilume said that if, on a former occasidn, 
he had acknowledged (hat he had been fully, 
and patiently heard, that acknowledgment was 
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Oue to the hidul^ence and kindness of the Court; 
but tliu allusion which the houountble Proprietor 
had made as to his having intimated that such 
indiilfrencc was not bestowed upon Inm, that was 
not the time of whicli he complained. It was on 
a subsequent occasion when, he was sorry to 
hay, that a very diff'rcnt disposition was mani¬ 
fested towards him j but, at present, he wfis dis¬ 
couraged from proceeding in the observations 
he was about to make, when he observed tliat, 
however irrelevant the observations of other Pro¬ 
prietors were, and many such he had lieard in the 
course of this debate, the rigid rule, which was 
now adopted a?afnst him, had not been enforced 

I ^ ' 

toward? olliers. Ilow'cvcr, as lie saw some 
symptoms <-1 a di'^posilion now to hear him, he 
should allude to the fart he had intended to bring 
forward before. It was a notorious oircumstance 
in history that there was a similar outcry in 
Spain, when that country was the emporium of 
commerce, to that which now assailed the cars of 
every one upon the subject of East-lndia affairs, 
when it was proposed to remove the trade of that 
country from Cadiz to Corunna, the arguments 
and the outcry on that occasion were, that destruc¬ 
tion was to take place, to the commerce of the 
country. 

He had now stated every thing he wished to 
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state } becaOse he was satiated, that if he ven* 
• tured more the Court would again think he was 
wandering from the subject. It was perfectly 
impossible that he could be deemed regular, after 
what had fallen from the Chair; and a-* he could 
not hope that gentlemen would go along with 
him in a concurrence of sentiment, he certainly 
should’nbt trespass longer on the attention of the 
Court,— 0 / (Jo ont go oH-V—'flic honour¬ 
able gentleman continued: and said, that he 
thought it was petfectly unnecessary and use¬ 
less for him to go on, when he petLcivcd the 
feeling of the Court towards him. He w.ts 
aware, that when he stated his* reasons for mov¬ 
ing his original amendment, the honourable gen¬ 
tleman, who sar within the bar (Mr. I'hornton), 
had declared, that in point of opposition, nothing 
would induce him to agree with his { Mr. Hume’s) 
amendment.—fVo, no! no utch tfnng !) 

The Chairman (Mr. Thointon) said, 

he wished'to be understood, that it was. not on 
accouh't of opposition to liic honourable gen¬ 
tleman that he did not agree with his amend¬ 
ment } because he should think that a very un¬ 
worthy motive, which never could operate on 
Kis mind. But if was from. the manner in 
whieW'^hc honourable' gentleman proposed to 
give up a 'previous motion, tlut he could 
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not ^ive his sanction to a suggestion which he 
thought would be extremely detrimental to the 
Country. He therefore begged leave to set the 
honourable gentleman right, by assuring him» 
that he had no unworthy motive tor opposing his 
amendment. 

Mr. Rock now attempted to address the Court j 
but his voice was drowned by the cry of Ques¬ 
tion! Question ! 

Mr, Hume again rose. lie said, he was only 
stating ow of reasons why he was discou¬ 
raged from proceeding, and why he was deterred 
from going on with such observations as occurred 
to him. He had taken down the honourable 
gentleman’s (Mr, Thornton) words, and he took 
them down right, he was sure. The words, he 
said, were these : “ that previous to coining into 
Court he saw no particular objection to those 
words being left out; but now, seeing the q\iar- 
tcr from which the proposit^n qame, and the 
manner of its being done, he, for one, hoped the 
amendment would not be adopted.” He ap¬ 
pealed to the Court, whether he was not correct? 
The hon. gentleman had said, that although he 
admitted that the words were immaterial, they be¬ 
came matter of great consequence, because the 
proposal to leave them out came from him (Mr. 
IlumcV S irtly, when such a disposition as this 

R 
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ipras manifttted towtrds htm, was he not justified 
In saying, that there seensed to be noltoclinatiott 
to j;ive him a patient hearing ^ This shewed, not¬ 
withstanding the sincere professions he bed madn 
of good-will towards the Company, that the ho¬ 
nourable gentleman proceeded on the idea of his 
being an enemy. ' He appealed to the reeoltec^ 
tion antFjtsticc of the Court, Whether the 
ground dfliis proposition wtt not hit wish that 
the Court should be unanimous in their sentiments 
Upon the subjeet of their Petition, and that they 
should agree Vo nothing which should aflbrd 
ground for any thing Hke cavil on the part of 
those who were tncmies of the Company, Ho 
wished 'deii^ to Ik Understood, notwithstaod- 
Ihg what an 'hoiibartble gentleman had said^ 
tbaf hb whs a wot d jnk rf upon this subject, he 
was by no means so indifferent to the interest ahd 
WcTmd of die Company for that reason. That 
honoitr^le gtooitt&d had remarked, that new 
converts wefe dot generally so smoere in their 
s6Utiriti6ntff, and so aealous to propagate their 
fai b as the old diacipfes of the system. The ho* 
jieuMble gentlemati was misaycia"m his icfeas 
upoia that subject; for it was generally remarked, 
that nd# converts weitTremarkable for theh aeal' 
irt tfw dew dc^trities thby bad enAfaCed, and he' 
trusted the Court would find in him as worthy a* 
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disciple as any of the most xealovs -of their 
friends, ^ut really he should consider himself 
obtruding on the time of the Court, if he wem to 
go through all the observations he should wish tp 
have made in support of the other objections to 
this petition. Trusting, however, that these 
points to which he had taken exception would b* 
explained elsewhere in the way an ||C^ourable 
gentleman had stated, he should not now trespass 
any further On the time of the Court. 

The question was then put upon the Petition, 
and carried, with only one diiseDtient vote. 

A second Petition to Parliament, to enable thp 
Company to raise money, if it. should be neces* 
sary, to meet the bonds that bqen paid, and 
other calculations rcfating to, tbe,^st Indi^ pom? 
pany’s affairs, wqs then )aid bpforq dip Coui^^ 
read, and agreed to. 

The Chairman stated to the Courts (hat-,^kefo 
were two other Petitions w)^h.wei;q 

merely Petitions to the House of Commons t.o ne* 
c<ive the Petitions which (be Court had just.XP* 
proved of. 

The I^titions vre|e then read,^aQd agreed tqt 
unanimously. 

.The Chairm/mXhM 8aid,,h(% ha.doDly to^mqyu 
thAt the Comp^y’s s,eal-bb xdixfd to t|»^et^ 
t»o- 

X a 
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Mr. Hume a^ked, whether it was not usual, in 
Petitions like the two last agreed to, for the Pe¬ 
titioners to pray that they might be heard by their 
Counsel, if necessary. 

'XTie Chairman said, he believed not; but if the 
Petitioners against the Company wished to be 
heard by Counsel, then it would be necessaiy for 
the East^Iftdia Company to have Counsel also. 

Mr. Ilumc observed, he had merely mentioned 
it, as it occurred to him it might be necessary. 

The Chairman replied, that the Company must 
wait for the occasion, if Counsel should be ne¬ 
cessary. 

The questioafor putting the Company’s seal to 
the Petitions was U^en carried unanimdu&ly. 

The question, ** that this Court do now ad¬ 
journ,” having been put by the Chairman, 

Randle Jackson rose. I Ic begged pardon 
for rising at this hour of the day to trespass on the 
attention of the Court: but he did it wi^ha slew 
of calling their notice to ihe further papers just 
published by the Company (No. 8 ), respecting 
the oegociation for a renewal of the East India 
Comp.my’s privileges. Those papers purported 
tOf:ontain an answer to the arguments urged in 
the Petitions from the Outportsjagainst the re^* 
newal of the Company’s Charter. 'I he Company 
leaving been informed by one of His Majesty’s 
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principal SecretaTies of State, in hi. letter of the 
4th of January, that they might have the Peti¬ 
tions presented to Parliament in the course of the 
last session laid before them, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the species arguments which had 
induced His Majesty’s Ministers to be of opi- 
nion, that the import trade from the East Indies 
should not be confined to the Port of’^London ; 
and as the Company felt it their ^duty to submit 
to the Legislature such representations as they 
thought necessary for the security of their privi¬ 
leges, they had availed themselves of that offer 
so made to them. The Court, he was persuaded, 
would bear testimony to the fability and the con¬ 
vincing arguments contained' in those papers, in 

answer to the demands of the Outports. The 

* 

difilcuUy of their'task must have, indeed, been 
very great, when they considered the mass of Pe¬ 
titions, heavy beyond all example, which the 
Court of Directors had to p«fise. Perhaps their 
reply to tlie propositions contained in those Peti¬ 
tions was the completest-^inswcr that could be 
given upon such a subject. He would not now 
enter into a recapitulation of ihc important de¬ 
tails contained in those papers, though the state¬ 
ments were as spccinct as it was powiblc for the 
most lucid arrangement, and the strongest lan¬ 
guage to make : and thoui^ the reasons set forth 
were of the most conclubire'. nature, in favour 
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the Coni^ny, and would not fail, be hoped, of 
staking a deep impie&:.ioa upon the minds of £Ua 
Majesty’s Ministers, yci he was afraid that the 
papers were too voluminous to allow a general 
PfTusal of them » and, consequently, the object of 
the Court would be defeated, bowcvcf powerful 
tile argument,, and ho^.ever convincing the xe^t 
zoning* ,,fle therefore thought Jt was of the 
greatest Importance to their cause.that this 
port should OB some future occasion, be com^ 
pressed into o mure subatantial and concise form, 
9f thrown vitt^.a.few short but expressive resqlur 
tions, in order that those who run might read^ 
tOi i.iUuce.tbe.pubUc and every one interested in 
■ this question, to. the reasons, and read the 
asgUtoent of the Company^tbis was a most 
dfftirable object to attaUi; especially when he 
considered the extremely important propositions 
oemtajaed iu that Ijleport. [For this Report, 


see the App«&d^J.^ He would not detain 
#)em by recitihg.thpse propositions, which struck 
bU mind to be the important; but among 
others, there was one which he could opt 

t 

si|t atatuig to the Court. It had been notor^ 
oiutly Jiaid, but fallaciously argued, that the 


Indui Company posse^d what was yulg^ 


called,. ip trade to India., 

Qjhn wbp th^t repo/t. dUpafsipnateJy, would 
b^ convinced of the erroneous impression which 



^ad^ne abroad on this subject. 
upon the most satisfactory d'^.-^aionis contained 
ni that report, that no l''i.-s than jCss.OOft,900 cfF 
money had been employed in commercial trahs* 
actions, without the Company’s having any pafa 
iicipation with H^at measure. Besides tbi% there 
a variety of other most important stattsmenti 
iij^n the subject of the China trade, which shewed 
how &thcious the views entertained by t^e public 
tvere* The sul^ect also of what was called Ike 
C&tttpany's rights, was most ably treated. It was 
asked, what rights had the Company? When 
they talked of rights, what did they mean t 
” They had no rights*” it'wassald«. &ircly the 
public should entertain a just' View of the subject 
Such a corporation as the In'dla Company musi 
luive great and important rights, riotwithstanr^i^ 
the expiration of their Charter* Surely the pos^ 
session which they enjoyed end had acquired ln* 
India; the commercial relait^‘they had 
blished under the sanction of the chatter graiKftdf 
in 1793, were rigHfft as dear to them* and 
as valuable as the privileges enjoyed under the 
eferterof the Ovporation ofLonefori. TherefinVv 
virbeh the Court talked of rights, they meant 
rights claimed under existing charters ; and 
they talked of being rilined by the dcpri» 
vaiK)n of their charter, they called those grotttidf 
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upon wh^ch they sought a continuance of it, not, 
rig/i/s but claims i add certainly, in point of 
ju-tice, this was the fair principle upon which 
their appeal could be made to the justice and 
the gratitude of the country. What were the 

e 4 _ 

elBims of the Co'iipany ? They had establisheti^ 

4 

a system of government unexampled in th«) 
history of any colonial settlement. They had 
provided regulations advantageous to themselves 
and to their mother country, and they had created 
a population beyond all calculation great. These 
were the grounds upon which, not tlie Conir 
pany's rights^ .but their cUims were founded. 
The Compwy was much misrepresented when 
it WAS slated that, they called that a right by 
which, they desired the continuance of an ex¬ 
clusive trade to India. Such was not the caiie. 
The Coortpony merely called them claims, and not 
rights* This, and a variety of other misrepre¬ 
sentations, .in,wh^ the Company had been 
subjected, the^pa^r he now alluded to would 
completely explain., Jdf took this 'occasion to, 
vindicate the Cornpady from any disposition on 
their parts to reject all alterations in the plan ^ 
which they enjoyed the exclusive trade to India i 
but he apprehended that it was impossibly A 
more perfect system of government couW 
established than tl.at now acted upon in , 
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had turned out to be; and he thou!;ht k was im¬ 
possible to make any alteration the political 
tystem by which the East was go>crn'*d, without 
endangering the security of our cmpii-e in I'idia. 
Desirous, however, as he was, that the report to 
which he had adverted might be attended with' 
the greatest possible advantage in removing those 
misrepresentations and prejudices by which the 
public judgment was warped upon this subject, 
he felt a strong wish that it might be reduced 
to such a form which, while, on the one hand, by 
its brevity, it lost none of the spirit of the original* 
and, on the other, insured the certainty of its 
intended effect. He should not now, however, 
trespass upon the time of the Court by offering 
any proposition upon the subject i but certainly, 
at some future Court, without its being called for' 
the purpose, he should propose sometliing in the 
nature of these four short resolutions containing 
the spirit of the report. With this intimation, 
perhaps he would at the next Court, or the' 
earliest convenient season, take the liberty of 
offering some proposition of that nature. 

The Rev, Mr. Tkirlxmll begged to remark,' 
with i^espect to the papers alluded to by the 
^borfourable Proprietor, that, for hi. own part, a 
r^re luminous pjiblication, or more convincing 
arguments he never read. They were such ai 

s 





imp^esse4.^upon his min4 the strangest convicdoa 
of the unanswerable merits of the India Com¬ 
pany’s cause. He would submit, therefore, that 
instead of abridging them of one word, as the 
honourable and learned gentleman proposed, they 
opght to remain in their present uncjtc^ption^ble 
sh^pe. Every part of them was intelligibile (0 
l^im i and, being himself a man of very plain unt 
derstandii^, he was persuaded thnt ev^ry body 
present must be equally impressed with tbeif 
truth, and the force of their reasoning* -A^.bbe 
papers were so very intelligible, he waa persuaded 
there was no man who felt any interest upon tbir 
subject woui^ hesitate in reading every part oi 
them* He therefore thought the honourable 
gentJ^man’s pyopo^tion waa rather impolitic; 
and so far vvas thinking that they ought 

to be compressed, that if the learned gen(leroa& 
wquid not, he wotild^ move, that the Report ihotilcL 
bq printed and, ciliated. 

Mr. JR. Jackson ^id he by no means wished to 
excite discussion. merely ofi^^d his' 

reasons for thinking that the report would 
dUce a greater effect upop the puhlic awnd if it 
was in a more compressed form. He wa» a^nnd. 


that in its present shape it waa so ytwf dWw 
luminous that it wquld not read, Hia vwJtr: 
was by no mean^ tp supgtfa^ ^y thing'contained 
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It) it } dti the contrary, his desire was th^ it should 
be read. But if it would not b.^ read in its pre¬ 
sent state, he was desirous of Jfeswering the pliiS 
pose of the Report by publishing certain reso¬ 
lutions containing the substance of it. 

Mr; impey wished to make one observation. 
It seem to him, that no proposition like that 

by the honourable and learned gentle- 
IriiA would have the effect which the Report 
itself Would have upon the public mind. Hd 
odotd not conceive that a Report, which con- 
tefned thirty or forty pages, and about nine pro- 
positronss was of such a length US to intifnidaie 
persons interested in this tpittstion from reading 
It. Certainly it was a mmt material Paper to 
the cause of the East-IodM Cofttpeny ; and there^ 
wisno person, he was ptffsuadedj Who would 
take the trouble to read it, Who Wblild not bft 


struck with the impoflarice Sfr^ the Wfeighl of the 
arguments contained in it. ^Me believed tKerlf 
were few minds, even the iHdsf uhenligbtefie’df, 
ta;which'its statements Wotiftl pot be intelligible. 
Perhapa it might be tKoi^t mtHer voluifiihdiis ; 
hut, in his opinion, it wbifld be' impossible to 
oomprew it Without the bffefet intended being 
.m^rialfy lessened. No pftson, who entertained 
Mnte of the impO'rMhce of this vast que's- 
tioM oould fee! anv diSibelintniKH tA 


s 2 
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document* even of much greater length. He 
therefore should rather have expected that a mo¬ 
tion would havcibeen odiered for printing and 
circulating a Report so important to the view* 
df the Company. 

Mr, Hume rose amidst a cry of “ Ho. ques^ 
Hon/'* for the purpose of addressing the Court, 
He said he was convinced what he was about to 
do was irregular} but he assured the Court that 
he would not have felt disposed to say one word* 
had not the honourable gentleman who spc^e 
last but two (Mr. Jackson) used so many on the 
subject. The honourable gentleman had begged 
the question in so many instances, that he could 
not help making one or two observations.—fOi 
cvy qf question/.quesHon!) However, as he now 
saw there was no disposition to hear him^ he 
should certainly sit down. 

The Chairman begged to remind the honour¬ 
able gentleman that there was no question before 
the Court. His honourable and learned friend 
(Mr. Jackson) did not bring any question under 
the consideration of the Court. He had merely , 
given nuticp that he should perhaps, on some 
future occasion, submit to the Court certain pro¬ 
positions. The Court was not, however, debating, 
those propositions at the present moment. Thefu^ 
f(^re he apprehended the honourable geutlefoan 
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(Mr. Hume) would be rather irregular in again 
addressing the Court. An honourable gentleman 
on his right hand (Mr. Thirlwall) did propose 
making some motion this day; but his honour¬ 
able and learned friend (Mr. Jackson) did not do 
spj and, with respect to the other honourable: 
geotfeman’s motion* he would take the liberty of 
submitting to him, as at the present moment the 
Court was so much thinned by the departure of 
Proprietors, whether it would be proper to come 
to a resolution of the nature suggested by him 
under such circumstances. However, he would 
leave it to his discretion. 

The Rev. Mr, Ihiiizoall said that, with the 

deference he felt for the opinion of the Chair, he 

certainly would forbear following up his opinion 

with a motion. 

^ ♦ 

The Court was tlien adjourned sine die. 
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Copy of a Petition from the East-Ikdia Com> 
FANY io the Honorable Hou&s of Commons. 

To the Honorable the CummonA of tho United King¬ 
dom of Great Britain and iruiand in Parliament 
assembled, 

Tbe humble Petition of the United Compan^r 
of Merchants of England trading to the 
East-Indies, 

Shf-watii : 

That your Petitioners, in approaching this 
Hoiiorabio House with an application for a contt« 
nuance of tbe system by which tbe relation between 
Great Britain and the East-lndies is now regulated, 
hope they may be permuted to state the omiines of 
the history of the establishment of your Petitioners, 
as well as their present situation, as to their property 
and rights, their functions and obligations. 

That the first adventurers in a mde Irom England to 
ihe£a<>t-Indies, by the way of theCapeof Good Hope, 
were incorporated by Her Majesty, Queen Elirabc^b, 
by her royal letters patent, bearing date tbe 31st day 
of December 1601 *, by tbe stile of ** Tbe Gorernor 
^ and Company of Merchants of London trading into 
the East-lndies,** to whom, by the seme instrument, 
tbe exclusive right of trading to that country was 
granted by Her said Majesty for a term of fifteen years 
npo Chn&tmas then last past. /- 

That the corporate capacity of the eaid Governor 
.and Company ^ Mocebanta. of London trading iiHo 


* Printed Cbvterr, 4to. edhiso, f«gi 9. 
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thu East'fodtes, with the privilege of the cxuliisive 
tradu, W'as renewed, revived, and conBriued to then)« 
in perpetuity, by scrcri^lcliartera, or letters patent, 
granted rcRpectively by tbeir Majesties, King James 
the First, King Charles the? Second,'King James thu 
Second, and King William and Queen Mary*: sub- 
jett, nevertheless, to a -provUion, that if the contU 
nuance of anv of their charters, in thu whole or in 
part, should not bu-proBtable.to the realm, that,.upon 
three years warning to be given to the said Company, 
alltbcsdid charters should cease, determine,-and be 
Tokl.t 

I'hat the said Governor and Company were empow. 
cred by their Charters to establish factories and settle¬ 
ments in tlic East-Indie4 ; to have the government of 
such factories and settlements, and to appoint governors; 
with ajudicial power to equip and maintain military for¬ 
ces, by sea and land, for the defence of their settlements; 
with the power of muking peace and war with pny 
princes or people who were not Christians, within any 
places of their trade;. to make rcp^i^aIs from thoso 
persons, in those parts, from whom they should sustain 
may loss or injury.; to erect castles, fortiBcationa, forts, 
and garrisons^ and also to cotn Indian money§. 

That, by virtue .of these pba*ers, the said Governor 
and Company made settlements, and built forts and 
factories at different places in the £ast.Indies, at a very 
great expence; whicji settlements, forts, and factories, 
with some tcirritory annexed to them, were purchased 
jfrom the native princes of the countries within tbeir 
Smits. The sovereignty. remained with their respec¬ 
tive chiefs, but the imgiediate government of those 
acquisitions was exercised by the Companyj under 
the powers which are beft»e'mentioned to have been 

* P/iDtcd Cbarlen, it*, e^ilion, 3l»t May 1609 , page 9t\ 
M April iCSl.pige 54} 5ih October 1677 , pegs lOS} 4 }th Awmt 
J6B3. page 110 : ISth April 1686 , page 1^5; 7tli October. 
page 141 i nth Ivovraber pe^ 159.- 

f Ibid. 28 th September l6^,' page 181 . 

X Ibid. 3d April, ISth Cbarfca Jl. I66l, page 54. 

$ Ibid. 5ih.October, 98lh ChadesiJ..1^7» page >ti- 
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Ranted to them by charter; and the aaidt Company 
also ntade a settlement in tlie Island oi St. Helena^ on 
ha being abandoned by the Dutuli, about tbe year 
1651. 

That the property and sovereignty in and over the 
port and island of Bombay having been ceded by the 
King of Portugal to His said Majesty, King Charles 
the Second, as part of the dowry of the Infanta of 
Portugal on her marriage with King Charles, His said 
Mf^osty, by his royal letters patent, bearing date the 
27th day of March 1669 *, granted and conveyed unto 
the said Governor and Comiiati}’, their successors and 
asugns, the property.thereof, with all the rights, pro¬ 
fits, territories, and appurtenances, and constituted 
them the true and absolute lords and proprietors of 
tile port and island, in the most unlimited manner; 
saving to His Maje.sty, his heirs and successors, bis 
royal sovereignty of and over the inhabitants there: 
but His Majesty granted the authority of immediate 
civil and military government of the place to the Conv 
pany. And St. Helena having been taken from the said 
Company by the Dutch, in the war of 1674, Wijts re~ 
taken by a force belonging to King Charles the Second, 
V'ho, by his royal letters putem, bearing date the I6tU 
day of December 1674fj regratited that island, with 
all the rights, profits, territories, and appurtenances 
whatsoever, unto the said Governor and Cotri]>any, their 
successors and assigns; and Hia Majesty constiiuted 
them the true and absolute lords’and proprietors there* 
of, paving the allegiance due to. Uh Majesty, ins 
and: successors: and the said icbarter contained powers 
andhauthoruies fur the goveroneni and defence of the 
9Skl islaod- . ' • 

: That, by an act of Pariiament, passed in the ninth 
year of the reign of His late Majesty, King William 
the Third for raising a sum of two millions, by loan, 
for the public service, it was ipacted, that ail the sub- 
‘Imbers to'the said loan should be.entitled to traffic, 

T . 


* Printeil Clumrs, pSfR SO. ' flbid. p. 
I 9 and 10 William Ul. cap. 44. itct. 6l. 
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and use.' thj; trade of cncrchandizc, in such place*, and, 
by such ways and passages, as were then already fre* 
quented, found out, or discovered, or which thereafter 
should be found out or discovered, and as they severally 
should esteem to lie httest or best tor them, into and 
from the East-Indics, in the countries and parts of Asia 
and Africa, and into and from the islands, ports, havens, 
cities, creeks, towns, and places of Asia, Africa, and 
America, or any of them, beyond the Cape of Bona 
Esperauza to the Streigbts of Magellan, where any trade 
or traffic of merchandize was, or might be, used or had, 
and to and from every of them. And, by the said act 
His Majesty was empowered to incorporate any of tha 
subscribers, who should desire it, to trade with a joint 
stock: and it was enactedf, that ut any time, upoft 
three years’ notice, after the 29th day of September 
1711, upon repayment by Parliament of the said sum 
of two millions, or such part thereof as should be ad¬ 
vanced, all tlie corporations to be created m pursnaiicu 
('f that act, and the beneiit or trade thereby guen, 
should absolutely cease and determine: and it was 
enacted that all such persons as should have a right 
of trading by virtue of tliat act, shouhi have the sole 
and exclusive trouc within the limits before men¬ 
tioned. 

That the *aid sum of two millions was subscribed 
within the time limited by the said act; and llierenpon, 
by a charter, bearing date the otli day of September 
1698 §, His said M^j^ty was pleased to incorporate 
iho larger part of the stibscnbers to the said loan, by 
thb stile of ** the English Company trading to the 
IOast-Iiidic»;” and, by w'ttid chaiter, powers of mak¬ 
ing settlements, and goveramg them, and iQaintaining 
milittiry loices tur their d^enqe, were granted to the 
Knglisli Company, similar to those which are before^ 
stated to h..vo been granted to the Old Company, since 
diitinguishcd bv the appellation of the London Con\- 
pnny, the sovereign light, power, ami dominion over 

* Sect. 69, t beet. 79 . 

$ Piloted Chsrien, p, IM. 


t Sect. 81. 
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s^l the settlements to be made, being reserved to His 
said Majesty. 

That the nbove act of parliament and charter would 
have operated to have extinguished and determined 
the corporate capacity and privileges of the London 
Company, but the act contained a provision, that they 
should have liberty to trade till the 29th of September 
1701: and the l^ondon Company having subscribed 
tiie sum of ^915,000 towards the sum of <£2,000,000 
to be raised, became entitled to trade in respect of it; 
and therefore, by an act of Parliament passed in the 
twelfth year of the reign of His said Majesty, King 
William thu^hii'd *, their corporate capacity was con¬ 
tinued to them, subject nevertheless to be determined 
upon llic redemption of the fund csLihlished by the said 
act of the ninth of His said Maje$ty*i> reign. 

That the said English Company acquired and settled 
several factories in the East^Indics at a very large ex- 
pence f. 

That, previous to the erection of the English Com¬ 
pany, the London Company h.id carried on their trade 
with the Enst-Indics in competition with tlic Portuguese 
and Dutch and French Companies, and also in com¬ 
petition with nnhcenced adventurers from Gre<it Bri¬ 
tain, who traded there, notwithstanding the exclusive 
grants which the London Company was in possession 
of, and which iinliccnced adventurers, at times, ac¬ 
quired considerable asceiulancy amongst the native 
powers I; and, after the incorporation of the English. 
Company, they became also competitors in the said 
trade and no European nation having then acquired 
any considerable territorial dPfifhlion, the whole of the 
trade by Europeans was carriiM'on entirely at the de- 
spotit will and sufferance of the native hrinces of the 
Mogul empire, the government and omeers of which 
ak^ost constantly shewed their favour and protection 

T 2 

* Private Act*, 12 Wm. III. cap. S8. 

f Indentt^e quinqurpnrthe, p. 3l6, diey ware made over to 
the United Compativ for j^0,000. 

} See Aaoali of the Eatt'I^ia Company. 
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to such of the competiton from whom Uicy couid ob¬ 
tain the l.iigcsi piescnts; and, in pioportion as they^ 
piotecivd one of them, they oppressed iliu otiicis ; as 
an instance of >shich yonr pctiuoncis s.ew, that the 
seivaiiUof the English Company m I idi i, by means 
ot cuunpt indtu'nce mlh the ininistci<> and scivanltof 
the Mogul, iMocurcd ail the piimipd ofiicrib and 
tnembcis ot the jire^idcncv of the London Company at 
Suiat, then the chief seat of thc.r tiade in India, to 
be mipiimncd for srieial sc<isons, and nholi) to in- 
teiruptlluii con'mcicial li ns'ctions 

That tht London Company ami inc i nglish < ompanv 
finding tli^t, it iheir con>ptimou ihid ccmtinnetl, rnin 
tnubtiiavi ciibucd to both, a<'iec<i, about the iiai 1702, 
to unite lo^cthei. Tno union eas cfi < ted {>} tone ol 
tao sever I mdcnlines, dated n.'> ncttvcly the 22ii dav 
of July P02; oncbcin,tan md utuie tnpaiute m ide 
bclMCiU Ilci late M ticsty, (.iu^eii Anne, ol t<ic tir<it 
pail, a .d iliu said Lunilon t o upanv ot ilic second pair, 
and the said Lnghbli Cuu.pan> oi the ihiid pair | , and 
the otlier bcnig uii indenture <]u<n(piepaititc made bc- 
tMcen tliB Suid i >nduii Comi .ni of tlie fiist part, the 
said Englidi ( i onpanv oi tlu ^<cond pait, and ceitain 
pcison*, trastiesof piop4.*ti belonging to the London 
Company ot the thud, tointh,aii(i htUi paitsj, and 
bv fuiie ot alt act ot Patliauicn'' pair'd in the sixth 
>eai et the leipn ot Ctnucii Anne , and of an aiscud ot 
the Lari of GudoipLiu, t'l LoiJ High Tieasnicr ot 
Great 111itaiii, dated tbf 29th da} u( September IIOS. 

Jdy the terms of ihu union, all the piopeity and 
rights bJ''>)L.tng to, both Coinpame-, at home and 
abrv)<.d, iialedi ig die leitlcment., tori'-, factoriefc, and 
teiii'ui.v > MhKii they had actioned, as is aboi^ stated, 
uciu suliiL I, and' >n consideration ofthe valoe ot the 
propel t\ ot tliv^ I o.idon Coojjmiiv baing paid or aL 
lowed in .cconnt to them, thc>, by proper legal 
in&tiument', tianstened and irudc ovei all their pi^ 

• Annals, sol. III. pages 519 , 543, 5G3. 

t Printtil Chariet’, page a43> X Ibid, p SI 6 . 

§ Cith Anne, cap. 17i 
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perty to the En;:;].^h Company : and the English Coin* 
pany were allovml in account oi tlm value of their 
properly, ami tlie propeity anJ ri:»hn of both Coin- 
piinicb were tliencTfurth vested in th-'tn, fur the benetitv 
of tlie united concern. And the Ixindon Company 
having eoni[)leit’d the transfer of it. property, sur- 
I'cn.lcruil itscorpurate capacity ; and from thenceforth, 
the English Coiii|)anv look t'lc stile of ** the United 
Companv of Merchant', of England trading to tlin 
JiUbt-IndieR,” mIikIi is now tiie stile ofyniu IVtitionurs. 

Your I'clitiuiiers crave leave to draw the .ittcntion 
of the [louse to sumu parr of the subjects, i>l iihich the 
property of \our |M'tnigncr'‘coaastcil at the time of 
tlic union of t!ie two Conip.ini<>s in 1702, and which 
they denied bv trandcr from them, with tlic tognt- 
iii^aiicc ami satiLiion of Jlcr Majvsfy, Qiu’cn Anne, 
iind of the Par lament. Amongst other things, your 
Volitioneis wcie ih n enluicd to, and possessed ot, 
the Islands ot Mumbay and Sr. Helena, tlic sovereignty 
ul winch waa vested in the CVowui of Gnat Britain: 
thev vvcic entitled to, uad poss.'S8cd ot, t'lc taciorics 
ol 8urut, Swaliy, llroaeh, Ainaduvad, A<>i‘a, and Luck, 
now: on the coast of MJabar they were entitled 
to, and possessed ol, the torts t'l (‘arw.a-,'IVliichcrty, 
and Angengo, and the lacioiy < t Calicut: on ihe coast 
of CoroiiMiidol they u'.'re entitled to, and [lo-scsscd of, 
iliclort St. George, with t!io castle, fuiUl.eations, and 
territory thereto belonging, on whicii a large city, 
called Madras, was built, the Ijmises of which belonged 
to, and paid rent to, \viur Petniunurs ; Fort St. Davtd, 
being a strong fuit and lactory, and about tlncc miles 
compass of the ctrcinniuccnt country, on which se¬ 
veral small towns and villagesvere elected ; the fac¬ 
tories of Codolote, Porto fsovo, Pettipulle.*, Mudajiol- 
lam, and tlic fort and factory of Vizagujiatam. Jn 
Bengal, your petiiiuners wereenLitl'd to, and possessed 
of, Fort Wilhaui, and tin* town of Calcutta, w.th a 
large tcrntoiy thereto beJoiiuing ; the faetoiics of Bal- 
lasure, ('('ssnnbiizat, Dacca, ilughly, Maiilda, llaja- 
maul, aiut Patna. .dl tliese pusscssioiis w’ure subject 
tu the suvcre'gntr ol the Gu'ut Mogul. On the island 
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©f Sumatra your Petitioners were entitled to, and pos¬ 
sessed of, York Fort at Bencoolen, and a factory, with 
a territory of about five miles thereto belonging, and a 
factory at Indrnporo. 

That alter iljc union of tltc two Companies, your 
Petitioners comluctcd themselves so as to conciliate and 
acquire the confidctice of the natives of India, and for 
a considerable period of time they had no occasion to 
Use the right wliich they enjoyed, of maintaining a 
nriiitary force, except for purposes little beyond those 
of police, and as guards nr tticir fortifications against 
surpriM.'; but, near the middle of the lust century, it 
Tx'came necessary for your Petitioners to enlarge their 
military force, and to cxcrci'^c the power of war, and 
of making political engagements with some of the na¬ 
tive powers, to support the British interests in India, 
and III order to coiinieraet the intrigues of the French, 
wIk) liud become auxiliaiies to other native powers, 
with tlie design of drivinjr your Petitioners out of tliu 
Kaat liidicf!, and of cxcluuing the Britisli nation wholly 
from Astatic comrmerce; but, by means of the forces 
raised and maintained by jmur I’ctitioners, and at their 
.vole cxpetjce, your Petitioners completely defeated 
those objects, so fhnt, at the conclusion of tlic war, 
which ended Sn t(»c year 1763, the French were left 
without one single settlement, and almost without in- 
lluence in any parc Asia. 

In the year 1757, the Nabob of Bengal permitted 
TOi>r f’etitmnets to esfablisli a mint at Calcutta*; and, 

year, the said Nabob made over to your 
• Petitioners the property iif’bertain lands in Bengal, ge¬ 
nerally calk'd the twetA^-ftidr Purgunhnsf, and the 
Saltpetre lands of the ^l^Dlb'provfncc of Bahar|: and, 
l^n the year 175S, your Petitioners obtained a grant 
from ttic Raul Nubnb for'tbefrce tenure of tlie town of 
Calcutta, di!K'h.irgeil rrotn''the rent to v hich, to that 
time, it had buonsiihjeci§. In th'e year t7S9, the Sou- 
bah of the Uecan made over to your Petitioners the 


Printed Treaiks, page 9. 
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whole of llic circar of Masulipatam^ with right districts, 
as well as^thc circar of Niaampatam, and the dititricu 
of Condavir and Wacolmanticr*. in tlie year 1763, 
the Nabob of Arcoc made over to your Petitioners sc* 
verat districts of land surrounding Madrasf, which 
lands have since been called tbo jagbiru of your Hcti>> 
tioners: and such transfer was confirmed, in the year 
1765, by the said Nabob, and also by the Great Mo* 
gu[|. Ill the year 1764, the Mogul ^ade over to your 
Petitioners the country of t!ic Ctiiizepoor and the rest 
of the Zuinindary ot Rajuh Bulwant Sing^. In the 
year 1765, tlic Great Mogul grained to your PcM- 
lioners the country called the Norihcrn Ciruarsjj, and 
in the following year, such grant was acceded to by the 
Soubah^f: anti, in the year i7b>, the Great Mogul ap* 
pointed your Petitioticra, in perpetuity, to the olHcc of 
bclvan of the provinces of BengJ, Bahur, and Orissa, 
such appointment heing uiade as a fr(>e gift**; and, by 
virtue of such grant, your Petitioners, in the execution 
of the oirico, acquired the right of collection of all the 
revenufa of the said provinccH, for their own use, free 
from ail}’ account thereof to be rendered. 

Your Petitioners crave leave to remark, that no part 
of the property in any of the forts, factories, or (crrito* 
ncs, which became vested in your Petitioners at the 
time of tlio union of tiic two Companies, nor any of the 
territories nor rights, lastly lun'cinbcfure mentioned lo 
have been gi anted to your Petitioners, were acquired 
by cunquesr, but by purcha->o, by means of pecuniary 
payments, or by service*; rcudqrjed to, or other gttQw 
considerations tnoving the grantprs. 

Thar, almiit the year was made, on the 

part of the Public, to the benodci^l interest in the tcr« 
rit^rial acquisitions and revenues then lately obtained 
there; and thereupon agreements have been made, 
from time to time, that the possession of such ucqumi* 
ttons and revenues should rumaiu withyour Petitioners, 
upqh a panic.illation of the proSt of the revenue be* 


* Printed Treaues, page 347. t Ibid, {mrc 348. t Ibiti. pagd 368. 
$ Ibid. j;. {| Ibid. p<i(e36l. f Ibid.j^ge 30‘7. 
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tn^een the Public and your PeiitiouerB,as mentioned in 
serend Acts of Piirlianient, made and passed at dider¬ 
ent times since 17r)7*» without prejudice to the claims 
of the Public or of your I'etitione-’s. 

- That-previous to the year 1713, the government 
of the settlements and acquisitions in India was con¬ 
ducted under the uncuntroulexl direction of your Pe¬ 
titioners, by virtue of the powers of government, 
which they derived from their charters; but ever 
since the year 1773, the mode of the immediate go¬ 
vernment uf India has been' regulated by Parlia- 
mentf: and from that time to tlic year 17S4, in pur¬ 
suance of directions of nets of parliament, the Lords 
Commissioners of His Miij<atjr*s 'I’rcasnry, and one of 
ills Majesty’s principal Secretaries of Slate, in their se¬ 
veral depurtments, were made ac()UHinte<l with the cor¬ 
respondence and orders sent .to and received from India 
by your Petitioners, in any way rchiting to the ma¬ 
nagement of the revenue, or civil or iniliury albtirs and 
goveruinent of-your Peiitimiers^. in t'uat country: and 
from tlie Vear 1784 to the present time,''all iicts, opera¬ 
tions, and concerns, .which in any ways have related to, 
or concerned the civil or military govcrnmcia or revc- 
jniea of the territories and acquisitions in the Last Iti- 
, dies, have been placed uiidor the superintcndanoe and 
CQUtroul of certsia CommissiuiK'rs' appointed by His 
Majesty, 'in pursuance of acts of parliament passed for 
that purpose};; and your Petitioners have' been 'Vc- 
Btraiuod from giving any orders or directions relative 
theecto,-without the concurrence of the said -Cbininis- 
'aioners : and in cases .tOitrhich the said-Comnmisioners 
. have been of opinioo^Mi^tlsu-subject matter- of any of 
.‘thetr delibcratidns, cof^^Hig.-the levying wadsHn^- 
. itig peace, or treating or negociating with -any of :itfae 
native princes or statesis. India, communtcat^ tin :or- 
ders to any of the govccnaietKs in India, have heerrof 

. * s.Geo. HI. cap. 67; -{lGeo. IU. .cap. 24| JS'Geor^ ni. 
e. 64 .J ]g Gen..Hi. cap. (il; £0 Geo. Ill. ca{}. 6 d; :£l Glo. Hi. 
cap. 66 ; 33 Geo. 3. cap. 6 £. 

t S3 Geo. 111 ■ cap. 63. 

}. S4 Gro. 111. cap^.sa; S 8 Gvo. 111. cap. S';' 31'Geo. HI. 
cap. 10 I SO Geo. Ill. cap 59 . 
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a nabH^ to require sPcrccy»'Micb orders have bPA leot 
tbrouj^ the medium of a Secret Conmnittce of three 
of die Court of Oirei-tor.o of ytfur ntioners* according 
to the provisions in that case mude hy Parliament, 
without any privity of your Petitioners or of their Court 
of Directori, and without any di'crLtinnary aiithoriiv 
on the part of the Members of such Secret Com-' 
luittec. 

That between the period wben sdoh claim, as here- 
iibbefctfe mentioned, was first made, on the ^lart of the 
Pbbhy, to the territorial acquisitions in tlic hast Indies, 
and the year 1793, a further acquisition of territory 
was made in fndia. 

That the term, hmetnfore granted to your PetU 
tioiicrs in the exclusive trade to the East Indies, being 
a^out to be redeemed in the year 179i, an act of par- 
* liaroent was made and passed in the thirty-third year 
of the reign of His present Majesty^,'whereby it was 
enaoted, amongst many other things, tbatf (he territo¬ 
rial acquisitions in certain former acts mentioned, to¬ 
gether with the territorial acquiritions then lately ob¬ 
tained in the East Indies, withtbetevenues thereof re¬ 
spectively, should continue in the possession of your 
Petitioners, during the Ainher term by that act granted 
in the said exclusive traded; and that your Petitioners 
should have tho exclusive trade within tlio limits men¬ 
tioned iu die said act of parliament passed in the ninth 
year of the reign of King William the Third, subject 
nevertliele&s to such right of. trading as is thereby gifOn 
to indiridaals, to be carried dn in the manner tMPhlnt 
mendoned, and subject toV'prdvitotodetirmineYuOh 
right at any time, upon thtdwyegm noticc to be gjven 
by Parliament, after tbe.tif'Viyidf March 1311, upon 
thowxpiration of the tfadbd years, and upon pay¬ 
ment made to your Petltioeora .of any sum or bums, 
Wl^.u^ertheprovisiaae^-anyact of that session 
^Parliament, should or mightiupon the expirati^ of 
the said three yCare, become payable to yoor l^i- 
tiotiers by tbe Public, according to tbe true intent and 

tSaal. tSee.7U 
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meaning of sndi act: but it was enacted*, that notbing: 
ill that proviso, or in any proviso in the said act in the 
ninth year of the reign iif King VVillidin tiic Third, in 
tlic said charter of the 5th of Sqitembcr, in the tenth 
year of }ii> reign, or in any other act or charter, should 
extend to del -I'kniuc the corporation of your PetU 
tioners; and by ihn said aetj* certain appropriations 
were made of all the profiis arising from the territorial 
acquisitions and revenues in India, and also from the 
sale of goods, and all other profits of your Petitionera 
in Great Hriu ii, durlug the time of the exclusive trade 
thereby grauu d to your Petitioners. 

That th« notice required by the lasUmcnUoned act of 
parliuniont hath been given by the Speaker of your 
, lionourublc House, ibr determining the c.xchisive trade 
of your Petitioners, on the lOlh day of April 1814. 

j'liut since the passing the said lust mentioned act, a 
further acquisition of territory and revenue in India 
has been made, and is now in tiie possession of your 
PctUioncra. And your Petitioners ulxu shew, that they 
have taken all the forts mid factories which belong to the 
Piupch, Dutch, and Danes iii lliiidustau: and your 
Petitioners arc now iu pussussion, us well of the terri¬ 
tories mcnlioiied in the said last-mentioned act of par- 
lureunt, as of iIiom: which have been since acquired; 
and the British domnnoiis in India, without a rival or 
any enemy, now consist of a very largo proportion of 
the peniiibUlK, besides very extensive iirovinccs in the 
ivoriU of llntdostaii, and contain, us it is supposed, 
above fifty millions of ini^itaots, and have b^n ac* ' 
qtiircd wholly at the expetide and risk of your Poti- 
tiuiiorn, witliout Hiiw <ebai^, whatever to the Britisli 
Kxcliu I'.K'.-: lor thuu^'loSnfd forces belonging to His 
^luiiblv ii^ve been employed In eonjunetion with the 
fiircciv laue.i by your Pet^iloners ; yet the whole of the 
expunce of »'4cn forces of'Hts Majesty, whilst tlicy have 
been emplovea ii suuh service, m well as for their pds- 
Si^e out and heme, and in rccrtiiniig> has been defrayed 
by your I*ctitioncrs: besides wbidi, for a considerable 


' • See. 74. 
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length of time, 3 'our Petitioners furnished or paid for 
vietualiing and stores for the use ol His Majesty’s ships 
of war in the ICast Iml'es. 

Your PctitioinTs beg li'ave humbly lo represent, that 
tlic welfare and liappiness of the inliubitaiits of the 
countries which have come under the c-jrc of your Pe¬ 
titioners, have been their chief object; and tiiey have 
reason to hope and bdicvc, that the amohortition of the 
condition of the people is most eminently cuiispicuons. 
When Hindosian was /ir,t visited by Pritisli traders, 
and long after the union of the two Companies bcfoi'e- 
mentioned, when the opposition, nut only of Untish 
subject against Hritisb iub)ect, but ul Kuropeau against 
European, and the corrupt and iinpolittc attempts 
which were con-^tantly made by one partyj to rais .0 the 
despotic powers of the Indian States against other par* 
ties, had in some mcasurt; ceased, the character of the 
native governments, as well as of the native individuals, 
rcmiHn^ luichenged; the ill usage wliicb they had 
received from indiyidnal and us^Mi'ated Europeans, 
roaming about without rcspousibni'y or eontrou), 
raised a jealousy and animosity again^i every stranger 
without distinction, and the internal stuu of the coun¬ 
try, n here justice and injiistici* were equally articles of 
tra^c to be bought and sold, left the rights of persons 
and property cniinl) at h.ivard. 

Yonr Petitioners foUml the country dnided into 
many dilfcrcnt ‘.tales, all feudatory to tlic Mogul, who 
was consideied the sole (iroprietoi^ of the whole. TbetO' 
states Were agkin divtdud amongst Zemindars and 
chiefs, with other dcstgnationo, under ahum there were 
sab*iirfeudations down to the Ryots, who were the ac* 
t4aBl cultivators of the and 'Ac nun h -id any land, 
and scarcely a crop, but at the will of auoLtiei of supe¬ 
rior power; there were noioftOhlal means oi resort for 
the supprwt of any right or Jtfco ai'enging a.i) wrong, 
and the will of the strongest iras the only pi-.u tical ruio 
of conduct which was estribiislied. Under ihu inaiiage- 
mem of yonr lVtitionei-s, the scene has betn entirely' 
changed. By fiicing certain permanent and invariable 
rents, a umr and \ai<iabte furoperty has been, as it 

u S 
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were, created to the natives. By the establiilnhient of 
courts of justice, and the ap^intmenC of liberal einolu* 
ments to those who devote tneir lives tu the study and 
administration of luwsadapted to the usages,customs, and 
rd giofts of the inhabitants, they have removed temp>> 
tations to corruption, aiid have provided the means for 
the inhabitants to be insured in the enjoyment of pro* 
porty thus created for them. Courts of criminal jndi- 
cauiro have aKo been umv^isallv elected, winch have 
efVcctiiallv provided lor personal liberty and security* 
IV the alterations which ha’ c taken place, the practical 
meaib of fuieign cooifnerce, of traffic from port to port 
and internally, have been facilitated, very greatly to its 
iiuTcase. 

Tii.>t It may not be supposed that your Petitioners 
have .r-.iiined merits wluch ilioy arc not entitled to, 
they bejj leftvc to refer to the Fiftli Report of the Se¬ 
lect Committee of this Honnarable House on the Aflairs 
of the East India Company, which was presented to 
this UonOufable House on the 2Stl^ day of July last. 

Notwi^tanding tho ameliorated condition of the 
naUveii,of Ipdia under the government of your Peti¬ 
tioners, to' which they have been aociwtomed, yet the 
tranquillity of the country is not maiiit.imed by a phy- 
sicH force, but chiefiy by moral tiiHiience, and in a 
great degi’ee even Uy prejudice; any change would 
dial IQ them ; and thcif submUsion to British authority 
wquld be greatly endangered by an nnrestraiued resort 
6lf/E(iropeans in search offweaUhjCitlici' by commerce 
or o^eir means, at dUfhbmfrom the prlnctpal seMs of 
' ovordmont, or m su'e^b^Ajers at those seats, as tO be 
cyoud the controul^W uim governors ; and by the f<e- 
sQft of persons who^HlmfmVb such comtec^ion with, 
and intcre&t to uph^^^be '^'fithority of the rtilmg 
'power, as will insure care in their conduet, 

not only not to irritatdT^lM positively to concUiato'thc 
oatiras with whom theyiMj^ have dealings. ’ > 

Yoiif'Petitioners be^ leave to represent, that their 
military cstablisbocnti, artillery, and marine, have 
been of other mos^ tmp<htant advantages to this nation, 
tnaamueb as id the seyeral European wars in which this 
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Bocictyil^M been engas^ since the peace of Ai^Ia^ 
ClM^elle^tbe forces of your Petit oners alonCr of jn 
C.oojun<stipn witli the forces of Ifis Miijesty, at the 
expenee of your Pctitioncp^ have taken ail the settle* 
nents belonging to the Eonqpean-» on the centinent of 
India, with whom this nation has been at war; and 
anch cuplurcb liave termed part of the price of national 
peace, wiUioiii any comjiensation to 'your Petitioners: 
and, upon the suggestion of His Majesty’s Ministers, 
your Petitioners sent h Urge force from India into 
^ypt, by the Red Sea, to co-operate svith His Ma- 
jestys forces against tlte French, in the year 1801; 
and, i/i the present war^ .by expeditions e(}uippcd fro'm 
India, all the posscsstoDS of tne French, Dutch, and 
Danes, in the l^ist, have been conquered; and though, 
as to such of those expeditions, the accounts of which 
have been settled, your Petitioners have been allowed 
considerable sums on the part of (he Public, yet such 
allowances }vcre ealculdtccl to reimburse only a pari of 
the vast expenditure actually advanced by your Peti¬ 
tioners for tliose great national objects. 

Your Petitioners iiumbly hope, (licy will be'fotfnd to 
have been asattuiitivu to, and as successfui in the culti¬ 
vation of the trade with China, they have been with 
respect to the cotu'erns in India. The peculiarities 
of the Chinese, and the delicacy attendant upon any in¬ 
tercourse with thorn, must be too well known, as m-ittcr 
of history, to every Member of this Honourable House, 
to require any statement of it in this Petition: it will Bo 
sufficient to inform this HoTK^ifablc House, thi^^ it ii 
but a little more than pob Jjum^red years' sii^d] any 
trade whatever has bcei^ paniied.on between this vdun- 
nsy andChipa, and th^j^"'about forty-six 
^pMUsaod' tons of shipping are^jSSaployed by your Pe¬ 
titioners therein, and thatyM^^etitioners entertain in 
ibhiiM, for the purposes trade, a regular esta¬ 

blishment of servants, cailM,j|i|{>r 4 rcargoes, urid,dt(^ers 
ofJnferior ranks, who^ business it is to kpep.up 4 eon- 
pgbtiou with the few mercb^tf, Dr. more properly uier* 
t 9 gl\(ile officers, of .the'Ching)W.j^overanient,' whp are 
. to maaaige, on the cd the Chib^e, all t|i& 
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commercial transactions between Great Britein and 
China. By this meutifr the trade has been oberiabed 
and preserved througbt and notwithstanding, many pe« 
rils arising from circumstaners appaicntly trivial, and 
the fatal consequences of which could only liavc been, 
averted by tlic must delicate conduct, and by the wliolo 
uQumercial concerns of tlie British nation being cun« 
fided to one united authority. 

Your Petitioners fee) it incumbent upon them to 
submit to this ilonouruble House an abstract of their 
financial o|>cratio»s since the arrangement contained in 
the ubove-iDuutioned act of the thirty-tbird year of the 
roign of His present Majesty was made. At that time 
the capital stock of your Petitioners amounted to the 
sum ot ^5,000,000 : since that period, in pursuance of 
an act of Parliament passed for that purpose, the capital 
stock has been increased by the sum of ari,0(]0,OUO, 
contributed by the subscribers at the rate of XJOO per 
cent. 

At Uks time when the act of the thiily-third of His 
M^csty* was p^sed, sundry debts, incurred m the 
dulonco and protectioo of the British possessions in 
JiKiidj. hearing interest, were then due and owing by 
your petitioners, amouiitiiig to seven unllioiis of pounds 
sterling, or thcrcabputs. Since (hat peiiod the said 
dcbthasbccu very much iticrcasid for the same pur¬ 
pose, and great part of s.udnnciea'.ed debt vias raised 
upon loans, by lliu tciins of uhich tin* creditors were 
entitled to the option of i>umg paid oif in India, or by 
bills of^exebange to bo drawn upon Loudon; and upon 
such obligations becoming dbr, your Petitioners have 
been obliged to provide q£ their funds and credit at 
homo, the means 'bills of exchange drawn 

upon them since the-,year 1807, to tlic amount o{ 
£,10,902,92* sterling ijsdUcharge of Indiairdebc; and 
tlmdobt coniiucU'J furp^lkal purposes, now remain¬ 
ing dxs tn India, according to the latest advices from 
thcDcc, amounts to the suni of ^’26,000,000, or there, 
abouts, over and besides the sum of JCi, 000,000 Ro- 

* 33 Geo. llLj CDp. b8, KC. 109. 
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. (liiced three per cent. Annuities, and the sum of 
^'1,400,000 Con^lidatcd tliree prr cent. Annuities, on 
which the snm of ri'2,500,00Q. storliiig wwa raised, in 
pursuance of an net passed in the last session of Parlia-^ 
incnt, to enable your Petitioners to pay bills of ex¬ 
change which .had been dniwn upon them from India,, 
ill part discharge of the Indian debt, as hercin-bd'ore' 
mentioned, and also over ^nd k^sidcs the sum of 
J.2,‘^02,000, or thorcubouts, ndW owing by your Pe¬ 
titioners upon bills of eschaiigc not yet due, but pay¬ 
able in London, which iiavc been drawn in India, in 
further part discharge' of the said Indian debt. 

That the rcrcnites of •tlur territorial acquisiticnain;' 
India, in the possession of your Petitioners in the veiir'^ 
1793, amounted tctlic annual sum of c^S,000,000, or 
thereabouts; and, l>y the latest accounts and estimates 
received from tiic ICaSt-Indics, the revenues;of the ter¬ 
ritorial acquisitions, now in the possussinn'^of your Pe¬ 
titioners, amount to the annual sum of J.’l 6,000,000 or 
thereabouts: but the civil and military expences of the 
government have proponionably increased. 

That the profits of the trade carried on by your Pc' 
titioners since the year (793, to (he latest period to 
which the accounts can be correctly estimated, have 
amounted to the sum of .^,289,405, over and above thts 
commercial cli:irs;es of voitr Petitioners, and l>c‘vund the 
payment of interest on their bond debt in Knglaiid, and 
besides the dividends from lime to time paid on tho 
capital stock of your Pciilioncrs, according to the div 
ructions of the s'lid scc'nf Parliament passed iw^the ' 
tliirty-tbird year of the reign of.His present Majesty, 

That, in. 1793, the bond 4e|sf- ip England of yoUT 
Petitioners amounted lo' the 'ii^^^f ii'3,200,000j or 
thereabouts: since which, by’an net of Parliament 
passed in the year 1797*, tb^-have been empowered 
to raise money, by increasHHifiH^ir eapitai stock by 
the amount of J^2,000,000 j 'inif'yoiir Peticionurs have 
not availed themselves of that resource, but under the 

* 
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authority of several acta, of Parliament*) have ' 
raised money upon bondj and their bond del^m Eng^ 
land now amounts to the sum ot «r5>409,325t ()at yow 
Petitioners are entitled by Uw to isbue bonds, to thb 
amount of .£7,000,000 in wb(^e. ‘ . 

That the annual interest upon tlK presenramount 
of the Indian debt now amounts to the sum of 
^1,600,000, or thereabouts: and as, by the terms of 
the loans on which such money was raised, the credi¬ 
tors are entitled to receive their iiUercst by payment 
of money in India, or by bills of eschahgo to be drawn 
and made payable in London, at nitukfovourable to the 
boldcrsTand jOdpng from the embunt draivti withm 
the last half y'car, your P(St{tioners estimate that the 
annual suip of ^1,^00,000, or thereabout!', will be ne¬ 
cessary to be provided,annually in London, for th^' 
paymentofviCD interest: besides wliiclt, aUhoueU thd 
several sumi of money payable in tespectof 
duced and consolidated annatuc^ (on which tbt^'liMd 
■ Inm of .d72,500,00p was raised by virtuf' of the said act 
of tl^. list session of Parliament), for interest andj 
sinklh^fbnd attendant thereon, amounting tltogeihor' 
totheannOal sum qC ^242,820, are expressly 
^on tbe revenues' of the territorial acquisitimls in thw 
E^-fndies, yet your Petitioners are bound by the saM 
act, ,at all events, to pay such sums of money into the* 
Bank of England, in manner m the said act mcntioned V 
and your Petitioners will also be obliged to provide irr 
London the interest and other charges which may bO 
attradant upon any for^^loan which may be nefaes- 
sary,,lh consequence^Ss ibc said fiHther «um'-^ 
^2(802,000, part of l|io'^iao debt, for wbieb bilh^ 
exchange drawn utt3^)^r'Pethioner2dr8 now 
atomiing •, and it is^emmated^ th^ political cfadStMto^ 
(inetuding payments made to tho creditors of 
lato Nabobs of the consequential updo tttot 

Indtui territory, to thb onnual amount of ^10,<1091 

• . . . 

* mGco. UL ap.41 f 47 Oro. IlL csp.4l, sen. tj 61 
Geo. liL, cap. 
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CVibei'ea]bputs^ wil] be to be defrayod in England; (tnd 
wif from tbc best estimates wbicb can be madc> tb^re 
Appears but litilu reason to p.\pect (ivitliout a copu- 
derablc reduction of the military cxpenccs of your 
P<;titionerH in India) that there should be any sufficient 
surplus revenue to be remitted for those purposes, your 
Petitioners apprehend that tbe punctual discharge of 
tbe pecuniary obJigatioos of your Petitioners, in rela> 
tiuu thereto, as wel/ as the payment of the interest up¬ 
on their bond debt in Kngland, uud tbe dividends on 
their capital stock, will depend most essentially upon 
the trade to be carried on,by your Putitiouer'i. 

That in pursuance of sevpral acts of Parliament since 
1807*, your Petitioners have increased their bqnd 
debt in England, by the sum of ^2,4U9,32S; anH,iii 
pursuance of an act of Parliament passed in the fiftieth 
3 'eAr-,pf the reign of Ilis iircseut Majesty, your Peti¬ 
tioners liavc borrnived l<'xehe(jiiu/ bills of the public fo 
th^emouiit of jf 1 , 500 , 000 ; and, by virtue of an.aet 
Passed in the, last session of l-’uriiaincut, as hereiu-bpfore 
nientiqri«<|, 3 'our Petitiouers roiUcd nn loan, by \ir^y of 
and .consolidated ujiiiu'tics, the snip' of 
«^3,500,000; pncl. all such suu}s of moDcy, together 
the said sum of jf’6,389,405, winch has arisuii frong^ 
the surplus profits qf the trade earned pn by your Pe¬ 
titioners, as hereiii-betuic uichtioiied, Jiav^ bei-ii ab- 
sprbqd, by payment of debts and^expenpcs^’Kicurrcd ia 
respeptofthe territorml acquisitions iii'Iiid'a, , 

in tlie expeditions on, the part of th^.^ritw^ 
nation against .the Europi'an epemics of j^is h^esty^^ 
af\4 -hy advances for ilis Majesty’^ navy, and ptbVf^h^* 
ho services, your Petitioners have incurred very 
expeoces, which, they submit, ^ey aie qqtiilcd to,,bc 
rcipibursed by the public : and>your Periiluiicys com-^ 
that after allowing such wm as your Petitiuirsrs 
are indebted to the Public for tpe loan of Exch^qtiej: 
bills, to the amount of -Cl,500,000, as hcreiti-bcfore' 


* 47 Geo. III. sets. 3 ., cap. 41; 51 Gee. III.- cap. j ep 
Gee. III. csp. ; M Geo. III. up. 135* 
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mentioned, pursuant to an act for that purpose passed 
in the last session of Parliament *, and alter allowing 
such SUOI3 as your Petitioners are indebted to His 
Majesty fur troops in India, and for recruiting, the sum 
of ^£2,294,426, at the least, will be found due to your 
Petitioners. 

Your Petitioners have now exhibited, they hope with 
candour, tiie real situation of their affairs, and of the 
British trade and relations with the EasMiidies and 
China. Your Petitioners do not presume to odtr an 
opinion, wJiether any other arrangements, than those 
which Iiave taken place, would have led to results 
equallv, or more advants^'eous, than have arisen to.- 
their country : but they apprehend it to be quite un« 
deniable, tliat the privileges entrusted to your Peti-^ 
tioiicrs have produced a large qiuttitity of positive be- 
nciit to the British empire ; and they siibniitj that any 
materia) change in the Indian ‘-.ystcin would be matter 
of experiment, for whicn thcic (\in be no sufiicient data 
from which its success can be calculated. 

Your Pctiliouers feel it to he their duty to express to 
this Honourable House their .sincere opinion, tJiut the 
public interest cannot be better consulted, than by con- 
tinuing your i^ctitioucrs as the sole organs and channel, 
both for the trade with and the govcriiraent of India, 
upon liiu principles established by the act of the thirty- 
third year of Ilis Majesty’s reign, with such variations, 
as to the financial appropriations, and in some other 
points of detail, as present circumstances require and 
experience has pointed out. Your Petitioners ask not 
for an exclusive trade upon the narrow principles of 
monopoly, for the .fpere purpose of cummcrcial gain ; 
tlicy iuve I'.ixlcr their, care interests of a much more 
ei^teiidcd and liberal- nature, which it is their duty to 
attend to. Your Petitioners arc ready to become 
parties to any arrangement, which' shall be consistent 
with the rights of yuur Petitioners and the security of 
British India, and which will not deprive your Peti¬ 
tioners of tlie meaas of fulfilling tlieir pecuniary en- 


* 60 Geo. 111. esp. 196) 62 Gro. Ill, eip. 
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gAgements with the Public and indiriduals, or the per- 
lormance of the function:! wbiuli may be coiitiniieu or 
allotted to them. They hope they will not be deemed 
presumptuous, in humbly subniitting their o[iiiiion, 
considered and reconsidered, that the opening of the 
trade with China, in any degree, would endanger ita 
existence altogether ; and your Petitioners liave, at no 
tiiiio, contemplated any alteration even in the export 
trade to the Kast-lndies, without considerable doubt and 
liusiution: but your Petitioners arc firmlv of opinion, 
that tlic unrestrained liberty of importation i'roiii that 
country, otherwise than through tlic medium of the 
ebtablishtneiits of your Petitioners in London, would 
produce cilects, svhicii every welt-wislier to Ins country 
must depiccutu, and wliich would *put to extreme ha¬ 
zard any pledge, on tlic part of your Petitioners, for 
lUo good govermni'ut of liulia or the performance of 
tiicir obligations. Your IViitiuncrs submit, that they 
would not be justified in becoming parties to any system, 
which, on considerutiuii, should appear to tliem likely 
to prove an illusion. 

As your Petitioners do not vuntur'' to anticipate what 
may be tlie determination of this Honourable House 
u|x>n the question hereby submitted to its decision, your 
PctiliomTs hope, that they will be excused tor humbly 
slating what, in the event of tlie dissolution of the pre~ 
aent systuui, they conceive would be found to be the* 
rights of your Petitioners, as well as iheir fair preten¬ 
sions upon the justice and liberality of Parliament. 
I'he absolute right of your Petitioners, fur their own 
use, to a considerable part of the forts, towns, islands, 
territories, and rights, which they have acquired 
abroad, never has' been questioned, and your Peti¬ 
tioners believe it to be unquestionable ; itid noiwith- 
standiug the claim made for the Public to other parts 
of the territorial acquisitions ahd revenues of your 
petitioners, they entertain a strong hope, thut the pro¬ 
perty, as well in those |rarts which were ncquirud by 
conquest, under the powers of peace and war lawfully 
exercised by /our Petitioners, as in those parts which 
were otherwise acquired, would be found to belong to 

X 2 
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your Petitioner!!, in the same way as any other property 
within His Majesty’s dominions belongs to the owners 
thereof, subject to the sovereignty and allegiance due 
to His Majesty : but even suppoung it shomd he de¬ 
termined, contraty to the sense and expectations of 
your Petitioners touching iheir rights, that thobc places 
were not the properly of yom Potitioneis, your Peti¬ 
tioners submit, that, in that case, if the possession vere 
to be assumed on the part of the Public, your Peti¬ 
tioners would have a jnst right to reimbiirscnient of the 
cxps'iicc's uhieb they have incurred in acquiring and 
maintaiinng them, and in making the fnrtihcations, 
and civil and military buildings and works which your 
Petitioners have ereclcd and improved upon them, with 
a componhation for the-ewices and rislv of jourPetu 
tioners, during the long time Mbich tin y hate had the 
possession and gnvcrnninii ol sudi ii jinnu-^, under 
thu Confirmation of Pdri'aim 111 , and ail uii«'r charges 
intHirred «>y your Pciitioi'cis ii,lalivc lo suth terrin 
lories. These expentes and t h.^igos .imouiit to many 
iniihons of money. Your Pi.tii>on( is, ,><> ^uhniit, that 
they have a just iLini to W u iinbtns^d all tlie sums 
thev hav" pan!, in di cliargc ot d«.ht» *,oiuracted on ac¬ 
count ot tlic terruuru-, nod i«i ha indiniiiincd against 
all ot..cr d( 111 H'hpvCt of tin m, and ulucU now rC'* 
main u.i iisciuigod. 

* Your Petitioners do not tpiestivn, ps an nbstract prin¬ 
ciple, the right of. n> c*i Uis Majesty’s subjectr, to trade 
with any pari of His MAjesty’.-> domuiionsj but your 
' Petitioners humbly submit, th it it c\nnoi be contended, 
thkt any persons can have a nglit, except with the con¬ 
sent ot join Pciitioners, to um* the settlements, fac¬ 
tories, and seats of trade, or to aVaii themselves of the 
miuns and f.>cil.tics, moral and physical, which your 
Petmuners, at a great expence and risk, have created 
or acquired, and now, at great current charge, main¬ 
tain, for the purposes of commerce and civil inter¬ 
course. 

Your Petitioners, therefore, most humbly 
pray, that this Honourable House will take the 
premises iqto its consideration, and make such > 
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provision, as in its wisdom, it shall see fit, for 
continuing the government of tlie territorial 
acquisitions in the East-Indics in yonr PctU 
tioners, and for' settling the trade to the Eas'u 
Indies and China, and other ]>ldccs, from tliQ 
Cd|>e of Good Hope to tin. Sm-i^liti, of Magellan, 
according to the prosoiii sv'tein; or that your' 
Peiiiioiiors may have sutii relief in the premises 
as their case may require. 

And your Petitioners, as in duty bound, will 
ever pray, &c. 


Qjpy of a further Petition from the East-Ikdta 
Company to the Honorable House or Com¬ 
mons. 

To the Honorable the romnions of the United King¬ 
dom of Great ilritaiii and Ireland in Parliament 
assembled, 

Tiic Immblo Petition of llic United Company 
oi Min ehuiits of Kiiglund trading to the 
l.a-.t-Indies, 

Shfwli II: 

That loans of very large suras of money have 
heretofore olcii rai'>ed in India, on the credit of your 
Petitioners, for the defence and protection of the 
British possessions there, by Uie terms of which loans 
tile creditors weie entitled to the option of being paid 
.off in India, or by bills of exchange to be drawn upon 
London ; and upon, and in consequence of such 
obligations becoming due, ' bills to the amount of 
^IS,104,!^24 have been drawn, since the year 1807, 
upon your Petitioners, payable in London, and the 
sum of i^l0,902,924, part of the siiid sum of 
;,fl3,l04,924, has been discharged hy yoqr P^ctilioaers, 
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and .£ 2 , 202 , 000 , residue thereof, now remains out- 
stendin^, and the larger part of tlie bills drawn for 
the same will become due previous 10 the itionth of 
March 1814. 

_ That, for the purpose of enabling youP Petitioners to 
pay the said bills of exchange which tiicy liavc 'sn dis> 
charged to the amount of a6?i0,902,924 they borrowed 
Exchequer bills of the Public, to the amount of 
.£ 1 , 500,000 in pursuance of an act of parliament passed 
in the liftieth year of i!>e reign of His present Majesty,, 
entitled, “ An Act for granting to His Majesty a sum 
** of Money to be raised by Exchequer Bills, aiid to 
** be advanced and applied, iiv the Manner and upon. 
“ the Ternts therein mentioned, for the Uelicf of the 
V United Company of Merchants of England trading 
“ to the East Indies:” and your Petitioners also raised 
the sum of‘jC2,5CO,000'npon r«-diicetl three pounds.per 
oehtum, annuities and consolidated three pounds per. 
wntum anniiitie!*, respectively, transfeniblc at the Rank 
af England, in pursuance of an net of (larii.uiienc made 
and passed in the (iftv-seeond year of His Majesty’s 
reign,•‘entitled, “An Act for advancing jgi,500,000 to 
the E^st.India Company, to enable them to dis* 
“ charge part of the Indian Debt.” 

That, by another act of parliament, madetind passed 
in the fiftv'-«“Cond year of the reign of His present Ma¬ 
jesty, entitled, “ An Act to antend an Act of the hf-. 

tieth year of His present Mhjesty, for granting 
“ Sum of Money to be raised by Exchequer Bills, to 
“ be advatieed and applied, in the manner and upon 
** tile terms therein mentioned, for the Relief of the 
“ United Company of Mterchants of England, trading 
** to the East Indies,” it is enacted, tlrut it shall be 
lawful for the Commissioners of His Majesty’s Trea¬ 
sury or any three or more of them, to carry to the 
credit of your Petitioners; in repayment of the sums* 
advanced under the provisions of the said act of par¬ 
liament of the hfiictli year of tiie rcigii of His present 
Majfstv, any sum or sums of monby which should have 
been advanced or disbursed by your iVtitioners ih the 
JCast'Ii^ics for His Majesty’s navy or any public serr 
videsi; 
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That your Petitioners compute, that, aftty allowiug 
in account such sum as your Petitioners are indebted 
to His Majesty for the loan of the said BUcheijuer Billsi 
that the sum of i(2,294,426 at the Jeast, is now due to 
your Petitioners, in respect of money which has been 
advanced or disbursed by your IVtitioncrs in tlie 
Indies for ilis Majesty's navy and other public ser- 
vices. 

Thai, by virtue of an act of parliament passed in the 
thirty-seventh year of the rci«»n of His present Majesty^ 
entitled, ** An Act to enable the Blast-lndia Company 
to raise money by further increasing tlicir capital 
** stock, un<l to extend the provisions now existing,- 
respecting the. present stock of the Company, to the 
sail! increased stock,” ymir Petitioners arc now au¬ 
thorized 1(1 raise money by mccedsing their capital 
stock by ilio se.m of J!’2,OUO,O00 hut your Petitioners, 
have not raised any money in exercise of the powers 
coniciinecl in the said act. 

Tiiat your Petitioners arc now authorised by law to 
raise moiiet in Lnglaiid upon botid.s, to the amount,of 
seven luillioni, and your PciiiioiicrH have now issued 
bunds to the ainonnt ol's^j, 10',.'<25 and are at Ji- 
berty to issue further bonds lo the further amount of 
.£'i,5‘>0,67a: and by an aU passed in the liity-Brst 
year of tiic reign of His pro'^ent Majesty, untitled, 
“ An Act to enable # Ea't InUi.i Company to raise 
a further sum of nmney upon bund, instead of in- 
** cre<isiiig their capital stock, and to alter and amend 
** an act passed in the forty-seventh year of the ripgn 
of Ills present Majesty relative thereto,” it is pro¬ 
vided, that when your Pclitioneis shall have raised, 
under and by virtue of the sail) act of the thirty- 
seventh year of the reign of llis present Majesty, 
and of the said act of the fony-sevcnih year of the 
reign of His present Majesty and of that act, such, 
sums of money as uigether should amount to that 
sum of four millions sterling, fr m tlicnecforth it^ 
should not be lawful for your Peutioners to raise 
any further sum of money upon bond; and all mo¬ 
ney wh.cli, from tUeneefortb, sliouid, beraised by in- 
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crea^ of ^pital stock, under and by virtue of the said 
first-incntioncd act, should be apphed in discharge 
the said bond debt, until the said bond debt, creatcd'by 
Vinue af the said act of the forfe 3 n>sevetith year of the 
reign of hts Majesty, or of that act, togetlier vitb the 
money to be raised by increase of capital as aforesaid, 
should be reduced to the sum of four millions sterling. 

That, upon an estimate of the probable receipts and 
jMymeiitft of your Petiti«>iH‘rs in England, including 
a'mongbt the receipts the said sum of jfi,2^4,426 so due 
from the Public to your Petitioneriy as hercin-before 
tnentipned, it appears that it will be advantageous and 
pecessary to the concerns of your Petitioners, that they 
thould be authorised to raise the sum of jC2,500,000on 
loan, inadifFerent manner fiom that in which they may 
hb'w rmse mobey* for the purpose of enabling them td 
discharge m ’said bills of exchange, to the amount^ of 
202 , 00 adrawn in liquidation uf the Indian dtibf,' fb 
I>rovide for their other current payments, and to enable 
your Petitioners, as circumstances may render it ad- 
visabfe, to Reduce the amount of their bond debt, wiih> 
out i&crea^ng their capital stock. 

•Your Petitioners thoiefore most humbly pray, that 
this HouourableHouse will be pleased to direct the 
p^ynoent of the said sum of jf2,2d4,426 so due by 
the Public to yourPetitio^rs, as hercin.before la 
mentioned, and to grant l||||bour Petitioners such 
fClief in the premises, as to^is Honourable House 
•hall seem meet. 

;And your Petitioners, es in duty bound, will ever 
‘pray, &c. 
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Report of the Committee o/Coreesponokncb 
of the Kast-India Company, dated 9th Fe ^ 
briittry 1813. 

T'lc President of ilic India Board liaving, in his re¬ 
cent leitcr of ilie 4tli Janu.try, referred tlic Court to 
thu pc:titions presented to P^trliument in the course of 
last srHNi'o!), from the Merchants and Mannfacturct‘8 
connected with the (}ut|>urts, for fuller information than 
h:td heeii tlicn iinp.irtud. totbe Court, concerning the re¬ 
presentations which had induced His Majesty’s Ministers 
to be of opinion, tiut the import trade from the East* 
Indies should not be conSncii to the Port of Lotuion, 
j^oitr Cuinmittcu dclcrintncd on examiniof^ those peti- 
tipns, as they stand recorded in the votes of the House 
of Commons. But, in |roing into this task, your 
Cd'mniiiteo found, that it involved a review of all the 
petitions lately preferred against a renewal of the 
Company’s Charter, because the arguments in favour 
of thu O>it])ons w«:re intei-spersed through them. The 
whole of those nctition-j have, tliertfore, been perused ; 
and oiu: remark, which immediately presents itself on 
that perusal,—a rcnrirk uiitirled, in the opinion of your 
Comiiuttec, to particular attention,—is, that those ar¬ 
guments in bclidlf of ftu Outports arc, in a very ma¬ 
terial liegrce, the arguments u'liich arc directly urged 
for the abolition of the whole of the Comj)amy*s ex- 
. elusive comuJcrcial privileges^ and the claims of.ihe 
Outports arc contended fur, as a (Kiri ofetbo. tsuire 
freedom in the Jiaslcrii trade, which is demanded for 
all the suujects of the empire. The places, cspL'ciallv, 
which arc strictly Outports, proceed in tl>eir petitions 
upon principles which arraign eccry spocics and de¬ 
gree of monopoly ; .and it is chitdiy from those prin¬ 
ciples that they (Icdtico, as a consequence, the right 
of the Outports to a free participation in Indian im¬ 
ports. as, in the 'J.'hbcrato and just opinion of 

His MajestvV Minister'-, those* principles and argu* 

r 
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incnts arc not valkl for the main claim of the Peti¬ 
tioners, it is to be presumed, that neither ean they, in 
the same opinion, be valid fur the subordinate claim 
of tliu Outports, 80 far as it is rested on the same 
foundations, which, however, arc the foundations built 
on hy the geiiLTulity of the Petitions. The few rc- 
maining argiiiiiur.ts on this question, relate, principally', 
to the i'acility and certainty with which the revenue 
hiuv be collected at the Outports, and to the safety 
with wliich tliu honourable men, composing tlic com. 
nierciui class of ibis country, may be' admitted to all 
the settlements and countries of the Ii)ust. But these 
arc mere assertions of opinion, to be classed with the 

untried theories'* of tlie time, and, as far as the light 
of experience goes, opposed by it. If they were even 
proved, which they are in no degnjc, they would nut, 
by any means, satisfy all tlie great interests abroad 
and at home, which are involved in the question of the 
Outports; and lliureiure your Cumiuiitee arc entirely 
at a loss to discover, how the argutuciiis in of 

those ports, as they stand in the petitions to Parlia¬ 
ment, resting chiefly on principles which IPs Slajesty’s 
Government do not admit, have so prcs<-tited them¬ 
selves to the Ministers, as, in their view, “ to estal>li Ji 
u claim against an atnulutc restriction of the import 
“ trade to the port of London or how, from the c.r- 
pa?ie representations of tlioso peliiifuis, whicii proceed 
on the dciniind of an cntiie libesiy of trade to India and 
Ciiina, a demand rcMstcd.byiiisMaiebty’b Governntent, 
any clear dciinitc idea.is to be obtained of that degree 
bf liberty of trade, which the merchants may enjoy, 
M'ithout injury to qthecimportant natimiai interests.” 
And hence your Cot^mittee humbly conceive, that this 
problem, so important in its nature, namely, the mea¬ 
sure of further liberty which may be siifely granted, still 
remains to be solved, and requires deliberate and ac-« 
curate investigation. 

These reiparks may, perhaps, receive some con. 
flrmatioa, from tho succinct view wliich ycur Com¬ 
mittee, enlarging somewhat their first design, arc now 
about to submit, of tho principal mutters contained m 
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the petitions for the abolition of the Company’s com-' 
itoercial privileges, and of the answers to which'they 
arc obviously liable.. Although the sumo allegalioiis, 
which are thus uf^Cd,' have often been eonibated,’ it 
maybe proper, oh'account of the channel in which 
they now come forward, and of the [tuhlicity of the 
present discussion, to give some distinct repiv in them, 
wiiicli will, ut least, tiirilier evince the disposiiiun of 
the Court, to shrink from no charge, and to shun no 
inquiry. 

Ail the material objections which appear in those pe¬ 
titions to tlic renewal of the Cumpany’s charter, may bo 
comprised uiKler the following heads:— 

1st.—That comincreui monopolies, especially 
if exten-'ive and long continued, are, in their 
nature, and according to the expi*rieiiec of past 
agi's, inexpedn-iit, impolitic, ami im]li^l j and that 
the monopoly of a joint stock company must be 
managed with tn'gligcnce, waste, ami prodigality, 
nijiik»-ly to bo pr.u-tised by priv.ue mercliunts. 
(Some of the petition.'; admit, that inonopolicii may 
be tolerated in the beginnings of t'adc.) 

2d.—Thatlho monopoly of the Ea-^t-fndia Com- 

C has been injurious to the nation, great evils 
ig resulted from it:—that it is inadequate to 
an extended trade; has locked np national capital; 
has retarded improvement; ha.s not advanced' 
trade, nor carried it to many countries within 
the Company’s liiuitsthat it cools the ardour 
of generous and liberal compeiiiion ; has deprived 
the woollen manufacturers of Oloucestert Wilt¬ 
shire, Exeter, SlircwsbuA', and tlic inaftnfticturcs 
of other places; some, of snpplyitig an ithmense 
population; others, of preparing ariieles for 
China, on lower terms than the Company allow j 
others, of carrying on ^adc with India and tlic 
countries north of it; others of receiving orders, 
infinitely beyond rv'bat they now obtain from tbo ' 
Kast-India Companythat it is (particularly 
ill the opinion of the StalTordshire putters^ unfa¬ 
vourable to the introduction of 7iew arttdes 

Y 2 . 
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thdt its exports to the £..9t do tiot amount to a fittli 
ot (be expoi ts of tbia country to America :~tbat ali 
. ideua of particijiaiiou id tboiptobts ut a monopoly 
trade, by payment mto the'Exchequer, ever will 
be vain anu nluaory; of which the diauppointmcni 
of the nation, in ugaid to tbc Company, u a com¬ 
plete ilUistritUon —that the iptenttoii ot opening 
tbetiadi* mil be iiuatiated, bv leaving tiie Com- 
panv any cuntroul over pinate tiade:—that it u 
proved, by undeniable documents that it tbc trade 
he allod ed to remain under uh present restrictions. 
It will languish, decay, and pass into the hands of 
other states —that it must, if contintiLd, diminiik 
the sources of piiyate wealth and nutionat re« 
venue;—that the icusoninqs in favour of the 
munopt^y proceed tiom iiaituu, partial vicwb, 
have been demonstrated faii.icious, and wili apply 
equally to every other hiaiith of Diitibh 00 m- 
tnerce that It is liuintliatmg to iiuliVidnah, de- 
^ grading to the national chdiact r, and a national 

, notniiiiblanding the inciease of the 
Company’s territories, their tiailc h.is dureasid, 
though protected from enemic $ and hobtile rivaliy : 
—that, bince the nneual ot the Chartei in ll^d, 
they have added greatly to their debt:—that the 
pecuniary participation held out to the coi.ntry lit 
lias nor been realized, bu*- has been con¬ 
verted by the Ean India Company into repeated 
claims on the public purse ai.d credit, for enormous 
sums to support tbuir e>tabhsbments } and that 
furtlicrv and still greater pecuniary assistance is 
now required, to avert embarrassments, in which 
they may be soon involved. 

4tli.—That a lull and free right to trade to and 
With all countiii's and people in amity with His 
Majesty, and more particularly ihuee countiies 
acquired and maia/anted by the efforts and valour 
pj the /ones of His Mlajesty^ is naturally the un¬ 
doubted birthiight and tnher.tance of tho people 
- cif this empire, of every subject of it, and every 


'grievAnue. 
• 3d.—Tl 
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^ort in it; and that the unrestrained e?terci^ o£ 
that rigrht ik es^entiallv neces-tary to the main- 
teiiance of the atunufticturcts, and |>ro>por)tv of 
the commerce uf this country tli.it the conBne> 
uient of the iCaMern trado to the pert of London, 
Would be a violation of that nirht, at once un¬ 
necessary, onjuat, ami impolitic ;—iiiiiuxesMry, 
because the duties may be collected wirh pcater 
case and (css losa by pilferage tii the Ontports, tlic 
til \es on Wcst-bidian and American produce being 
now collected with know it safety :-~-unjtist, because 
every incruaiitiie place in the United Kingdom is 
entitled to the same privileges .—and impolitic, 
because the supeiior ceonoaiy uiid dispatch tliat 
prevail in tlie Ontports, are rei^uisi'u to secure an 
equality with toreign nations. In tliese claims 
for ttie Ontports, there is a general eoncnrrence in 
the pctitiuns from Hlynioiiih, Glasgow,' Paisty, 
DunJeo, Arliroaili, Lcitli, hidmliiii’gli, Belfast, 
Biistol, Liverpool, and Hull; ot which three last 
mentioned places Bitsiol and Liverpool state,'that 
they have, in conteiii{>l.uion ol tlio opening of the 
trade to India, cnlar.;cd i heir docks; and Hull, 
that th'>re shouU be no restraint ai. to the si*.so of 
vi-isels to be admiued into tne Imiian trade. 

Jt‘i. I'hat no saiislactorv reason can lie assigned, 
tviiv the trade to C'liica s!iould not be opened 
thil the diflieiilty appreliend-d in Collettnig the 
tea duties is idealthat t!ie Biiti^h chariictiP for¬ 
bids injurious suspicions, as to iiicoiivemerM'es in 
India and-China from o|Hm<ng the irttdo toaihat, 
in the avowed opinion ol one set of [letuioiii'rsi the 
merebauts of this couuir^ should be allow^ to 
trade directly from tlie Last to the British Wu't- 
Itidies; and another set claim, that the |a'oiii(ts 
of the East shall, without being tii'si landi'd in this 
kingdom, be transported to tlie Binisli West- 
Indics, the American colonies, and all other coun¬ 
tries south of Cape Fmistene, and‘within the 
JSJedicerrantatt. 

iSth. That the existing monopoly UaSj cohtrary 
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to reason and justiqe, led to a sihguUr pecniiarity, 
—the concession of prisile^s to foreign nations in 
anriity with liu Mfije»ty, »%ich are rigorously de¬ 
nied to meicbduis of the British empire; oT} 
according to otlu'rs, that the trade is open to 
oil the ‘world except British nterchantsthat the 
Anneiiedii Mates have long enjoyed this trade, at 
the ex|K'ncc of our onn people, employing British 
capital, and ('oi»|iclting the Company to shrink 
from coniputition:—that tiu'v have eiigroised a 
great part of tins trade, and also of that to China, 
which the Company iormcrly possevsed:—that 
the American merchants, being unlettered, have 
undersold the Company in the inaikcts of Europe, 
have deprived them ol those markets, and ul^o the 
markets of South America, the West Indies, the 
hlediterrancan, and Malta, \>hi!st the English 
trade has become less CNtcnsivc uiid prohtable:— 
that the uxanipie of the citizens of the United 
States, who hare evinced the !>uperiuricy of indivi. 
dual indiiatry, when opposed to the negligence and 
prodigality of u juini stock coin|)any, and tlie de¬ 
lays and abuses of their concerns, proves the com« 
potency of British individuals to carry on an ex¬ 
tensive commerce to the East Indies, China, and 
other countries within the Chatter of tlie Com¬ 
pany that the monopoly is favorable to fo¬ 
reigners, injurious to Britidi subjects, and itsabo- 
' lition necessary, to enable Britisli merchants to 
meet neutrals, and other foreigners, in fair coenpe- 
tiddn with the products of the East- in their own 
narkcu: or, at least, according to others, that 
British uibjcctfl should be put on a footing with 
.foreigners iii this trade. 

7th. That the distresses and privations of the 
manufacturing and trading classes (distresses ag- 
sravatnd, say some, by the monopoly of the East 
India Company), under the continental system of 
Bonaparte, tlte disputes with America, tlie exclu¬ 
sion from usual markets, the stagnation or decline 
' of trade, me grievous:—thattlic mercantile, max 
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nufacturing, and shipping interests, all su6fttr 
that the uouncry is burthuned ^^]Lh great aaval 
and military cstablUilnnciitsand that, under such 
hardships, pressures, and eMlusions, every pos¬ 
sible relief is wanted, and tn‘;v sources ot trade 
ought to be looked for ; and that, on arcount ot tbc 
cMsting nar, and for the mainteiMnce of our naval 
superiority, and the prestrvntion of our connnur- 
ual, maritinic, and linancial interests, an open 
trade is necessary. 

8th. That It IS a well ascertained fact, that dur¬ 
ing the ttiDC of the Protectorate, there were men 
who boldly violated tiic Company’s Clurter, and 
carried on the trade with such success, that they 
were able to sell the counnodities (d the hast in tlx: 
dillercnt markets of Europe, on lower terms than 
had ever been known ; and, at this day, individual 
merchants have traded to India with profit, even 
under all the diflicultics, delays, and taxes im¬ 
posed upon them by the (.'oinpany that the pri¬ 
vate trade has continued to increase, although fet¬ 
tered with many restrictions; but that these restric¬ 
tions deter people, unaccjuaiiited with India, and re¬ 
siding at hnnie, from engaging in the trade that 
a free tiadc to the l^st would uo a measure admira¬ 
bly calculated fur removing present evils, would be 
a substitute lor the Joss of European curanierce, an 
equivalent for all other markets, and would neces- 
s.irily open new and extensive markets; a field 
greater than any other country oilers, and beyond 
the grasp of the encmj’; a field to British'skiU, in¬ 
dustry, and enterpri/.e, and to < apital, otherwise 
U'icless, whilst tbc national resources are stunted: 
•-that thousands, who are now reduced to idle¬ 
ness and poverty, might be actively engaged-— 
that the capital, spirit, and knovslcdge ot llntish 
merchants, are unbounded :->-that a free trade to 
India would turn the wealth acquired by the id- 
icign merchant into the pockets of the subjects of 
this country; would cxf'ttu a i.iir emulation to 
bring all the produce of the East to its proper le¬ 
vel in the home market, to the great benefit of this 
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country: tvoQ^d enable our msmr&cturei^, Tritlx 
more advantage, to cxrrc iheir oktii and industry 
to produce now articles <}f tirade, and to give full 
employment to the openni^rei classes of the com-. 
munity; would circulate the trtfdi^ now cdnhncd 
to London, through every pare of the United 
Kingdom; would be the means of increasing our 
maritime strength, our financial rebonrces, and 
the wealth and glory of the British Empire. 
Such is the general tenor of the petitions on 
this head; but the language of the one from 
Sheffield is so animated and ’ sanguine, that it 
may .not be improper to transcribe a part of it.. 

The poiitioners are fully persuaded, if the trade 
** to the East Indies were thrmvn open to all His 
** Majesty’s subjects, such new and almndant inar- 
** ketft> would he discovered and established, as 
** would enable them to set at defiance every,cf« 
** fort to injure them, by tliat sworn cnemjr to 
their pro>j|K!ritv and the poar.e of Europe, ihe 
** present «in[)riucipiod ruler of France; and liiat 
•* the petitioners doubt not, if the trade of this 
UuiU’d Kingdom were permitted to 6o'.v niiim- 
peded over those extensive, luxuriant, and opu* 
** lent regions, though it might, in the outset, like 
•* a torrent represt and swoln by obstruction, when 
** its siolces were .first opened, break forth with 
Biteotitroulable impetuosit}', deluging, instead 
■ of supplying tiie district before it, yet that very 
ytolence, which, at the beginning, miglit be 
** cmrtially injurious, would, in the issue, prove 
^^"nigh^'and permanently beneficial; no part be- 
** aiOvisitod, tlie waters of ccmmerce, tiiut 
apreadover the fude of the land, as they sub- 
** sided, would wear themselves channels, through 
•** which they might continue to Row ewr after- 
** wards, in regular and fertilizing streams; and 
that, to the wealthy, enterprizmg, honorable, 
and indefatigable Brtti^ mcrchunt, conducting 
ill person his own concerns, no obstacia wotlw 
^^ -(^ve insurmountable, no prejudice invlnctbjir; 

. no difficulty diabcartening: wanb, vbcrc he 







frapd timvb be wouldnppfy'; vhere ilicy did 
.*< not exists hQ-.<n)uJd.crwte tlimn, by affording 

9th« ThHji;|ihftlaiiigioed hardship of depriving 
the CofOM^i^'tiBa locrattvo branch of their 
trade* wiU be alieviatcd, bv the 

wealth), ioftood^ yfehotvkdge) and experu'iice, 
which) io di^it-onitcd capHCit^« they will still be 
enabled* to oppose tothAunanutodelforts of pri¬ 
vate merchants;—that indeed* the Company 
cap cariy ou tni^ to greacer«dvapi»ge than the 
private mercl^wi^ they bave no^fogito fear; they 
will reap theifwoierited reward' by the benefit of 
conipetUiun; ami Ifrithoui competition* neither 
would comuicr^-havo risen to its present stand* 

, ard, nor will u increase to bi-a^ the increasing cx- 
peiices of the nation;—And with rei^fnot to the 
«.4angcr of excessive spcculation»Ic tscSidd byGla8< 
■w|to\v to be imaginary) because tlm enterprize of in¬ 
dividuals is uuiforiuly limited by their means and 
success; because any evil of this uature is tempo* 
rury, and ciiecks itsdl; and that, the vffjf HOorsC 
that can occurt m the event of the abandormeni of tko 
trade by tlte public, would be, that matters Would 
again return to their present state. On ail tho 
grounds, therefore, stated in the petitionS)^ they in 
general require a full and entire freedom of trade 
to tlic Ea»t\\ ard of tlic Cape of Good Hopet 
jug China, and all the countries witfam tim*Cbatr- 
tcr of the East India Company: ‘ andirK/M* 4he 
means of iadrmnifying or remuneraiing dike dkim 
of the Company, one petition prop ag pi h ftit' 
and gijual impost on the trade in yueefim^ '* 
Your Committee having thus aubmU'te<Uafi'abstrac^ 
nnder different heads, of Uie contenta o£ tbe petitions^ 
in which abstract, they are persuaded^notbing tnate*- 
lial is omiiced, will now (veeeed to p&r some-diterva* 
^ons on each of those head*, •> •• - , ' ' 

• And f/st ,—With regard to the dQCtcin^h£.mon 9 po» 
general, your Committee du tpot^ ooopaive, that 
(1^ Are much called upon to-eufut, iatotany dtadharioo 
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of it; because, what ,is termed tbe mbnotwlr'of the ^ 
East India Company is, as it nowokista and hasione 
existed,., an insutution of a nature, formed 

upon principlos peculiar to iuetf^saat eaerely or chicSy 
for die purposes of trade, and most *^;«xainilieci witb 
reference to tho ends of iti instUttUbn* and the import¬ 
ance of those ends, ^rhich wilhbetbenibject of the next 
article. In the mean time, it may be^observed upon 
this first head, (bat the ablest writers on political eco¬ 
nomy, and the most streouous against monopokus, have 
not condemned them simply and -univmsalty, as most of 
the petitions now in question do. Even Adam 
Smitn acquiesces in the establishment of the chartered 
Banks of‘England and Scotland, which arc species of 
monopoly; and he praises the Ac( of Navigation, 
which is founded on the ptincipic i-f cxchiMvc privi¬ 
lege. He admits, also, the propriety of a temporary 
iaonopoly of new inacliiiics and new books; andwhit 
js Diore immediately to the pirsent purpose, he gitaifts, 
in agreement with Moiuc .juii-ti and otl»c\s, as some of 
the petitioners seem also candidly to allu\\, that when 
** a cMnpany of mcicln.iiis (to use his ow n words) uii- 
** derta^e at their own i lok and c ^ pense, to esUhUsh a 
new trade with some icmotc ard Inn bai-ous nation, it 
may not be unroasnnahlc lu lucoijiorate tlic-onnto a 
** joint stuck company, unU to (;ranl tlwm a mnno- 
poly, m case of tlicir success, h<r n cciiain miinbcr 
f* of yenrs. It is the easiest and most natural way m 
**. which a State can recnmpcuce thc-m ihr h.izardi'ic; a 
** (dangerous and expensive experiment, of winch the 
puhTiou^terwardsto reap tlie beneiit.” But. even 
ia-thta proposition, it may bo observed, that the iiuc- 
of the twp pai ties, the company of merchants and 
ihe public, seem scurc’eJy tb be equally circd for. The 
BriviJegc given by the State is a privilege for its own 
bene£t, tvhich is tq cm.t it nothing, should the expert. 
Stent *fail: and of wliich it is to enjoy the permanent 
advantage, if the experiment succeed. It is sale from 
loss } ami hcaidcs us share of what present advantage 
there may be, U to have nhim.iU'ly the iec-stniple afall 
ifae.gain ih^ may result. ' L'ndoubiedly, in Uiiaffcitej'' 
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die ter^ cojoviQeot the inorohants» after all the 
season ot ba 2 afa>ao(i vtubsitude is pas, bliould be 
ample} and U wecdtp^ ba wibbed, tint thu^* who are 
DOW so eager t«><K](fli«^atutton» fiosscssion of all the 
comtaercul ee^l^iitents, fotinod at Midi immense 
iiaks and expewe e hytbe Knst-ludta Com|)aru, would 
con«ider more ecjmtably than the language of thoir 
petition docs> the fair clatm^vf e body, even it ic- 
gaided merely in a commerbial bght, who have lu> 
therto been tvotking tliiough a loi»g seriea of tia)e> 
ol difficulties, aud dangers, «o the vast benehi of the 
nation, whiLt tlioir ^siii fair compcmsauoo yce lemains 
to be obtaint. U 

•iettfUt/Zy.—»\'i*h respect to that species of oxclusVre 
prnili<;c, tall* J the ’^‘t-Indn Company’* monopoly* 
youi Committ&u ta nor b l u iht^r icmatks upon the 
at-cusations brought agi.< t i*, w ithout-levaenting the 
siirpribiiig Wutit ol Uitormatia i « hich the gent iahty of 
the petuuii. rs discuvci, iclacive to tlic Company’s 
system, coiid ut, ai'd adatu, and, your Committee 
to 1 <.a add, a mo t t) mg defect of attention* 
also, legal ding things r' it cmild not possibly be un- 
k lowit to till' {Ktitumcrs 1 ik> ti rat the whole (Jiiestion 
ol the mon poly, as il ir w iv purely a commercial 
tjut stio I; as il It mvoivbd no iighai quest on ofpolicy, 
as il It stood nnboiii.t.(.i<.d wnli lie actpiisition, the 
goicin.neut, and tie pu crvation ol a groat Indian 
empne ; ui I <is il, Itoui its political lelations, the quesv 
t on concvi.iiug it had no bcaiing on thu British qpu* 
sututioii. Thus, Say some ol the petitiomis, ** tho 
le sonuigb in lav out ol tne monopoly proce^ from 
naiiow, paitial views, demonstrated to be lalUcioiis, 
** and which will apply tgually to every other braueh 
“ ol BtUish commtrcc,” whereas it is abtindanti/ ob. 
vious, that I to cxciuitirc commcrcul privilege s cii|oy*ed 
by the Company in the Indian trade (howevt-r well 
entitled they are to them im other Accounts), are con* 
tended foi i>y tfiem, aud liave beeh u'utiiiued by the 
Lcgisl (tuic, nuiiil because deomed to be neceMary for 
ibif^ohiical govoininciit of India, and not as all on ac. 
iimtmk el any potuiiurv paiticipation* which one qltbe 
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petitions erroneously assumes to benoVf fn'^ues((6n» 
The same cause, also> was understood to require the 
, continuance ot the Chiba' monopoly, though mat pri¬ 
vilege str'od'i upon ofher incfraghble'grounds, as the 
iinliini ed adinii-sion of Grltisli ships into any quarter 
of tbi' E.i>rcjn Sca<» could not be ihougbt cotnpatible 
•wjil. the 'system adopted for die security of our eastern 
tcrtitinrl possessions. I’hc comibcrcial monojioly 
theittorc ;s, in aSrorJ,'an instrument in the Iniiidsof 
the Ccnipany, fur the political government of India. 

' Such, it has been'maintained by tbefh, and admitted by 
Ministers, in tho" discussions rdipecting the 'Charter, 
robe; but this great truth, cither dia fact or as a prin¬ 
ciple, is unnoticed in the pititions. 8nmc 6f the poti« 
tinners are, iddeed, so ju tas torccoMcct, tliat the India 
Company have tctritgiia) ij"l.ts,un(l to saytlnt it is not 
their wsh to trench on ilioi.i; but they do not seem to 
be an.".re, that those righisfan ^ceiijojcd only through 
the mcduitn of comm*TeiJ privilcg. s, or that any pVo- 
vlsion can be made for sjciii'iip ti...in, comi'ntibly irilh 
their own cl.tiins for an uhm ei v.l o[ '-ning of the J' .T'.tcrn 
trade. The pciilioneis j-iet hJ. iioJ onlv ns if the 
renewal of the priv'ligO'.in i-ie liulinn t'.i it' were merely 
a question of conjri''’'c«, lint a* 't u were a question of 
strict mompohqsm li .is was it.itcd in King William’s 
time. To the adniis-i m "’wn lu pi ivafe merchants into 
the Indian irade bythp.i(lil 17*’, enl.irgcd hv tlic 
drrangement of ISUS, and in pr.'.f i-cc occasionally still 
furtlicr extended (not to speak of the considerable pri¬ 
vileges enjoyed by the conimanilcrs and officers of the 
Cotnpanyl^'fihips), the pctitioneis do not advert, except 
to blame tUc Cump.my for the alleged incfRciency of all 
^hose concessions, which, in reality, greatly relaxed the 
d^bnopoly, and made it what the late Lord Mch'ille 
cdtilcd a regulated, or qualified monopoly. In thus 
censuring the Company, the petitioners resort to some 
rbpresentations formerly,brought against them, and suf- 
• ficiently answtred on tlieir part; except in respect lo 
qiSe irregular dispatch of the extta shqis from India, a 
mattiT originating with the governments there frouPtHo 
'^lltic'ii'Clrcumstanccsof the times; but that coiilrvb 
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reray is now past,,‘and quite irrelevant to tbe prc'sqiit 
state of things; for another point to be hold nj) to par« 
ticuiar attention is, .that the Company ii ue i.itoiy ac¬ 
quiesced in vastly larger concession^, in a ge¬ 

neral tr.u]e betttecu tTie United Kingdom .nid rndia, 
through the port oi^ London. Yet this ihmv and great 
change in the Indian s*.*tcm, the j>ctitionors ton gc- 
niTally overloolc. That it has over attracted iho’r nofoe, 
is only to be rtiferrod from their contending, tiwi tlio 
trade shall be general to all the ports of the LingJom; 
hut in their attacks upon the Company, they act as if' 
the whole original structure of the uionopoly were still 
^landing and ubstinaUsly defended, and when the Com¬ 
pany acquiesce in large relaxations, the petitioners 
nevertheless persist in cliarging them with all the evils 
uf the most rigid nionopoiv, fur the purpose, as it would 
seem, of aggravating liic ca'te against the Company in 
theeyns of Pariumont and of the public, and strength- 
cniag'tiic preiiidi<-('s, uiiieh so much penis have been 
taken to didiise. 'I'lni; the political pari of the Cooi- 
pauy's svstcin, and ik iniiinato connection widi the 
commerce, is left cnincly o.ii uf ^igiit; and the present 
state of the Company’s c-enincrcial privileges is not 
accurately rcpiescnfcd, nor the actual State of the 
question, conct-ruing the future incosui'c of those pri¬ 
vileges, fairly brought into \ieiv. 

Ihit it ought ta be again and again [iressod upon tliq 
public aUcntion, that the iiisi and great object, in anj 
new arrangement for India, is not commercial,-but po^ 
lilical; and that the safe and bcneticial administriition 
of thalcmpiro is a consideration paramount to ali'otlwva^ 
No one has denied, either tliat the Company liave coiiii 
ducted, and do conduct the administration, to the great 
im])roremciit of the security and happiness of the vast* 
population that empire contains ; or that the goverb- 
iiient of it should remain with them, and consctpjcntly 
that the means requisite to enable them to coiiiinue to 
execute so great a trust, should also litc aObrded. The 
nature and extent of those means form, thcrid'ore, tbe 
pn^lte question now at issue: but on this important 
' as Las been already intimated, the petitions in 
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the re<isoRi> for coiiLinuing wbii^^U bA.<txpl»iic4 iti a. 
subsequent hcdd. 

Wnb regard to the effects of ’ t{)& ttio^poly on the 
manufacturcb, ti.idc>and other intere&UoNht^ countiy, 
any thing said in thcbc days to the dispred i <>t the 
Cnenpany would occasion aurprjze, it would be the ic* 
prejcntatioQs given in the petitions on that bead, j'he 
Coin{>any arc aceus^ of oWruct)(n|; the es^port of the 
manuiartures of this country, e|^ei)i by ^ome (with an 
bonourablo exceptionpf the icst)^.(hose woollca ma- 
pufacturers, who have owed their chief Linployioent to 
the Cdinpany’s comnnsMuns, Lomitiu d ior the benefit 
c>f the luuon, under a ceitainty ot dcuving no piolit 
}ioai the exported article. 

Ofthose h undcnubic documents/' by which one of 
the pititions, in an auUioruauve style, afhims, ** it is 
** proved, that if the tiadu bo dUoi>{.d to leuiain under 
** Its present restiictious, it v.dl Ln^uidi, decay, and 
**'}MS8iRto the hands ut other states; tbit the niono> 
** p>by must, if continued, dihunu/i the losourccs of 
** private weJth and of national icvcnueyour Com* 
urittee have never hiaid, and they cannot conceive, 
that any such documents osut. It is moie probable, 
that the petitioners have put their own sense upon the 
tUKcmeiKs of the Company, which furuisb tbc piost 
autl^eatiQ'tnatcrials m this cose, and il fairly exauiincd, 
wiA’ a ri^rence to other lelatxve circumstances, will 
to cteclusious directly opposite. The subject of 
A^f^ban trade to India, which seems cbicliy aU 
,>ud^ to, will bo> discussed m the sequel. That trade, 
liUinft lierea&Of more fully appear, hasowed its increase 
' lall^ to the ^te of war, m which this nation iias 



placed for a long senes of years past. If the 
AoserictB trade with India were still going on, a much 
easier and juster remedy for the alleged evils of it could 
^ found, than tbb extinction of the Company's re* 
maming commercial privileges. But these bOCvy 
ffireh 9 ^gi ard prooQunved, tvbep America, and^fr^ 
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Eurc^l^eaA' nation (thti distressed one of Potfugal ex> 
copied) are actually wholly excluded from the indiair 
Sea«. 

There seeiA^titf beV general and deplorable, delusion, 
respecting tbw^nciicability of a vast exicnsioii of the 
s.dc of the mihntfaccut’es of tbU cunntiy in India aud 
C'hnia, and of the ttfodqctions of those couptrics here. 
This (juestion will be the iminediato object of a folluww 
iitg article; but your Committee may, in the moan 
tunc, conhdently say, that the Company have, m a lung 
course of years, made more iiamerous, persevering, 
costly experimentTn attempting to push the vent of 
Li iMsh commnditii^i;''particularly woollens and metals, 
fu the east, tl .-xn the means, the resources, tho safety of 
private merchants, arc likely to enable them to make. 
The CoiTuspoudi-nco of tlm Company with their ser* 
vatits abroad, at dilTv'rcnt periods, on this interesUng 
conerrn, would fill muiy volumes. That the East- 
India Company, far linm impeding the prosperity of 
the country, as the petition•>, lu opposition to histoty' 
and cxperirnce, allege, h.i\c, by means of tlicir raono.^ 
poly, c'-jcniialiy, contributed to its wealth and its great¬ 
ness, It will be much more easy to shew than to dMOVbrji 
accti'.'tc Iv, uhcre the limit of the advantages vesoking 
Irom tli'^.r iiistitiiiion is to be lised. They gavea very 
early impulse to tlie nianiir.ietmes and trade of thic 
coanti^. Tlicy 0|)uncd a new cotnniercc, notwith tbc 
Fast o'ily, but, i>y means of their icturns from theoc^ 
v/itli forciim Europe. Tiicy soon increased the 
bull hng, and improved the navigation of the InAgdon { 
both whu-li t'l.'y have in latter times, carried to* 
gree of advancement, tliat has made iboir fleOta «er« 
viceaLlu in tUc wars of the nation, and the commaddem 
successful, in adding to the naval glory pf tbefr-oouno 
try. Against the jealous riv<dship ofthc Portuguese and 
Dutch, tlicv, through a long course of hostilitiOB from a 
superior form, trainiained fur this nation a share in tlie 
Indian trade ; they preserved it from being totally lost, 
ftmfidst all the conv.iU.unsof the civil wars; they otit+ 
livi^laven the moic dang.roua innovations of suhso- 
|i^iods ; they uplield in India, the natio^fll in* 
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teresti« sgaiosb '^eibiUoui 
enemies, and tbc .despetic Violi 
and, in a long aniardwtttsti^agglf^ljSg^^ 
little exception, at theic qhd expaBC^tlllSeacquired a 
territorial empire tor tbe<noU)or'Wi)io(i||bi^ttli exalted 
its rank in tlie stale of oationji. < Tfk^jMA've, sinoe, ex> 
pelled every Korppeae natloni 'eMTeplOttially of Por« 
tugal, from thp^ndiaQ Co(Uineittiand.QpMn>,and tlicy 
itavc given Bybettec gpvprnmonty to 'afi jmmoiisely ex-, 
tended eoipireytlutDrfhe £a»tcv^.SMf^l)efore. 

-.In all tula pragri^, npt *Vj end wisdom of 
their civil lervaqta ot>ly.lja%'if<j|||^'conspicuou»« 
the talents and valour of tlicir ifiBitury oibcers havo 
^naliy added to the' glory and renown otahe Hritislt 
tion. By those otHcers a grand aimy lias 
brmed of native troops, in dt5ci|4inc, attaclmieiu, and 
e0tcteo«y»,4a justsubjcct of aduuialioii; and fioin the 
time of the first Clive downwaiJ, the evploits,(per¬ 
formed bv tbo Company’s militaiy servants in India) 
,^ual| in brilliancy, those iccoidcd in any period o^ 
Smerp history. . 

To kill these public benefits u to be added the direct 

£ th» with which the Company have been the meaiia 
nriebiog tlm nation. 7 he amount of these con- 
tions, consisting in the profits ot niunufaUurers, 
•hipdiuUdGis and tradcsmcii, ship-owacis and utfiiers^ 
invents and labourers, miiieis, rc-c\purtcis of kasterii^ 

to foreign parts, and other descuptiona 
oCfenm gaining by the Company’s trade, in divt> 
Cdfptoprieiors, payments to Government, and 
tn ipfluXvuf private fortunes acquired in India, espe- 
cu^ in foe latt filty^five years, may perhaps, be mo« 
der<WX>>«etiQMfod at one hundred miiiioaa slarUpgr 
ate thn tipuries, the grievances, the evils.-—suej^ 
the. degrodaiiou, which the £ast-Iadu Company havja^ 
brought pjstlie country I . , ,, 

. Ttojrdlj /.—The charges under the tliirJ diead 
nothing more tiian gioundl^ accusatuns, calcuUt^q^ 
to rendejt^the Company uttpopul..r; and, 
fiMt mrtuile, which is oew, have been often 
dstoidwiarticle,.ihis.qotMuothpt, 
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Connpanv’s imports have drepeafeJ, although the sales 
have, in some yeors^' fallen o^, by the exclusion of 
British uonimodtties'front the Ktiropran Continent; an 
evil rommon tb all the.merobuuts of this cniintrv, but 
now the ocoeslen of a charge against the Coinpaity. 
j\nd what virtue can the cxpiiUiuii of eneniicA and 
rivals from the Indian'Seas have to increase trade, if, 
tt hen merchandize is brought to ICitropc, thurc is only 
a tardy and diminished sale for it? Again, is it a 
thing of course, that recently acquired provinces, iin> 
povcrislu'd, niiscUledv conta'ning a people every way 
dlssimiLr to tis, should puichase our commodities, 
vrben the int'sbitanti of other pans of Hindostan, 
where wc have been settled for ages, have sttll so iitda 
relish for tiie<n ? Tlie stipnl.itioii in the Act of 1193, 
fbr a peciin.arv participation by the Public, vvds a 
conditional s'lpu'utcon, (!c|ioiiditig on a contingency, 
t|Moh has lu-ver becoiue u rcidiiy, but in uru! veur, 
iHr' iilimc.iiateiv loiiowing tlic la->t n-iiew.tl ot iho 
Charter. 'I'he Jong war, in which, with h.u'illy any • 
intvrmis&'ion, this cotintrv lias been ensagccl, ever 
since 17i'3, h.is, hy incienMi'g the C'oinnany’s ex* 
pences, lietoml tnc ntost c^ r irM.'aiit NUpj<o>'tion' that 
could liJiVc' been prevtiUsy lonncd on IPat heed', 
absorbed all lt)k: .'Xpi-ctci- s u ecsof at« naml.itimi. OP 
this, every Adnjioii'iiofiun ‘'me has been 
aiulc ; but the sjinc ulrorly gv-.nindluss gc coutdinoai ■ 
to be repeated, 'i'lds “ pr.-ini'vd rurtici[iatu}i>;'’>isAy^ 
some of iiic petdions, “ lias Jn*c;n conveiic-rt- b^y itjiUS 
** Coinpuny into iv'x-atc'l chiinis on tnc pii|)iik pufsd 
** and crciiit A’d ern'roion-sums, to support tweivofisMU? 

blUhments;” a ni'^st unlai-udvd statetnehti'' THiU 
Company have iiewr had occ^st- n ib applyfuMU^ 10' 
Oupport thoir c>rablibnii:cn‘'; tlicir applications to' 
Parliament have < ithcr been i.i con uquence of loviest 
by Government on the sciwc of ntrticipation in.tho 
territorial revenues, or fur rcimbiirsumi nt of itnmeiise 
turns expended fbr the State in military expcditionK^ 
tuinaflury tardily acknowledged, and nut yet fully paid: 
-or (b tiittble the Coai]>anv to nieet the transfer of Iii- 
diiitj ICfTkofiai dcbttotliit country; a debt Odt in- 
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creased by their ordfTf or according to their vrisi)* 
though the petition'! charge the increase to them, but 
sanctioned by His Majebty*> CoTernmeat and by Par« 
liament; a debt, which, every iutelligent peiboii 
knows, It never was, or can be poysibie, in the natuie 
of things, to disciiarge out oi tlie Couipany*b oouimur- 
cial funds, and therefore most unjustly made a ground 
of accusation gainst them. 

/but'/A^.^The claim to a full and free trndc^, as 
the right, by birth and inberitapee, of euTV subject 
of tliib realm, and the arguments it) favor ot cvtcnding 
it to the Outporta, arecontained MMer the iourtli head\ 
With regurdr-to tae general position on winch the 
arguments are founded, little need be said. It is an 
obvious principle, that men, living m soLiet\, must 
submit to the laws of tho society, and to restraints 
upon their natural liberty, when the public intcicst^ 
ill the opinion cf the legislative authority, la^piires ^ 
The Indian monopoly was at hrst established, bccaim 
it was thought booehcial to the commercial interests of 
the country. It was long continued on the same prut- 
ciplot now it is more a political than a qominciuial 
^Uff^tion. It may be stated thus: Whether it be more 
tor the interest of the nation, to maintain the Indian 
empire under tlie system which has hitherto preserved 
and improved it,c-a system greatly relaxed as to the 
Vad^i.wi^ India,, and which has also preserved a 
kgoratiaAiPQUimeojllpl intercourse .witli Chma,—or to 
ddoptlA 4 i^em pT^ntircly freecommurcial oomniuni- 
miUol|>wMtl‘both cmintries, at the hazard a)f losing 
abali'OnilNM and-the’Chma trade, or of remaering the 
VMHplUfiW'BDd Jictentioii of the ope, and thfl. eiyoy- 

less secure? .yptil ,thi»,quest|pu, 
or ana r^uoi^.po. still lower tenx^s, namely, Whether 
It Would be prudent, for the sake of tlic object iu view, 
to run auy harard, where the stake is so great is sol veil 
tf> favor, an open tra^e, .thapJeaof natural mlicrept 
right has no title to he hoard. Mo,.such sulutiM^baa 
yet been produced, it,has, ou tjiO contraryj 
shewn, tUst dangers apd dt^dvaoMges, both„^n(^ 
East ai^-AK hornc) aUcod tlie o^niug 
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trade; bat it has not been shown, that any measores, 
which have been suggested as preventives, woulU b6 
at all eiTuctual. No adequate provision, therefore^ 
against those dangers and disudvanuges is yet proJ 
posed; hence, it may fairly be presumed, none hav 
been found. But, until such a remedy is discovered^ 
the present system ought not to be overtunicd. 'I’hu 
opening oF the Outports would, according to the nnanw 
swered reasonings of the Court, have this eHect. The 
opening of a part of the Outports would lead to the 
Mme effect, though perhaps by a aomewhat slower 
progress; for it vVoald Immediacy redbee and derange 
the period •ful public sales of the Company* which is 
the muster.nhoei in the mechanism of their import 
trade. His Majusty’s Ministers, in not proposing to 
open all the Outports, both admit the contingency of 
danger from such a measure, and set aside the argu* 
ment of universal inherent right: but it remains utterly 
unproved, that danger would not result from ofiening 
even a few Outports, especially if the export trade so 
allowed to all; and that, after anv had boon so privi*. 
leged, which would be in effect a tnoiiotmly againM 
the rest, those others would ever be quiet, until thoy 
also were admitted : so that die whole ot the dahgdd 
u’ill follow from the 6rst step, and ought to bo omi.' 
teinplated accordingly. It may tust be observedi that 

d to 


the quality ascnbci 


It may just be observed; 
certain countries^ Us giving'tht^ 
petitionets more particularly a to a’ frw>bniijkF 
with them, the quality of hayfng been' **(^ieqli|fdd 
and mainuiiied by the elfiVts and valo^od'klw 
** forces of liis Majesty,** prupef^AppertfthwmuitiMib 
to Ilindostaii nor.to China, aud that tbeVt^ l ip rt a i 
held by'the Company were acquired 4 wd t d-fe<ddiAye 
powers and privileges' received from 
• Upon the same ground of natural inherent right*, 
and of the necessity of the exbrtdsc of rhut right, oa 
essentia) to the' dmintenance of the manufactures and 
commercial prosperity of the country, is placed tlio 
dAhti of the Outports to a free im^iortiition of goods 
FVbm'lhdia and China. Under tiie fourth liead, tiiero^ 
fd^i'^our Committee have collected tho itrchgth of 

‘ A a 2 
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the arguments contaimd in the potitions in supnori 
Oi' tlu^ clii'in ; argun ents to which the PieMdoit of the 
India Boaid wa-* plc.iavd to lefer the ('ouit. Tlie 
aigiimrut of ndartut light ha\ been already consi. 
(lend: tl.o other aii.MmtLius, uliich may bu given m 
the woids cJ the Gl ib^oa pttition, aiPt ** that the 
*' roiiliiH iiu lit oi tli<- Indu n inipcrtN to the port of 
l.mulon oiihl be uiinf cttNaiy, impolitic, nnd un> 
just:'—unncocssjiv, becaiisi, firbt, the idea) diffi- 
(iihv of collocring ibe taxes is fuliv obMated, by 
the Kiinwii bafery with wbi^h the duties are levied 
on Jiiiithbot Wcst-ImJian and American produce, 
and secondly, btcuii'^e the dntics may be collected 
witli n,nHti.r ease, uii i le‘is loss lioin pilferage, in 
the ()iiijjoris; unjust, binine tvery niercuntila 
** place III tl'o kingdom IS cntiiluJ to the same pnvi. 

leges; tind impolitic, bttjusetli- oipeiioi economy 
** and disp<it(,li that pi<v«iil at the Oiiipoitv aic re* 
(juiMte losecure ancqitality with loieigii nations.*' 
On the ueeond ol these tliree aipnmeuls it maybe 
observed, ihtic the claim of ail me Ouipoits to a par¬ 
ticipation iR the Indian tiade, u> matter of equal right, 
s^nds upon the same principle ns the cl'iim of all indi¬ 
viduals, wtiiuh lias just bicii Lonsideied, and must be 
deteimincd in the banie wny aiidotdcr; it th^'roforu 
dcpiundb DO fid'thcr notice lieie. if it bh-all be judged, 
that DO larger interest than that of the (iiitpoits 
opposes’their elrtim, then, and thou only, will it be 
entitled td atiention. 

Tb« first urgunnnt is, the known safety, and greater 
faci^ty, with winch duties arc collected at the Out- 
pdrta. Whether that facility be, in fact, greater or 
not, it i^ needless to examine. If it were Mideud so, 
it would still 'leave Uiulecided a much more iinporuint 

S uestion,—the danger of smuggling. On that danger 
le Court have enlarged, in tlieir letters to the Presi¬ 
dent of the India Board, of Itilb Januaiy 1809, and 
15th and 29th April 1812. Your Comaiiitee cannot 
but hope, that these letters will be perused by Melnbeii 
of Parliament, as their contents are material tg jUst 
considdratioh of the subject, The Court have m]^c«t,- 
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fully stkted to Lord Buckinghamsliirc, that no adequate 
•nsuver has been given to tne-vu lottery; !ns Lordship, 
ill ailiiitiun to what he has liimself sai<l> has referred 
the C’uurt to tlie petitions. Tiic arguim nt just quoted 
is the most direct, ami indeed the unlv one to the 
|toint, which your Cominittce liuvc discovered in hU 
the petitions. But it docs not meet the main objee* 
tions of tlte Court, taken from the dangers of sttmg* 
giing : thev. remain untouched and utinoiiued. Those 
daiigei's were cuiit.'mplated, upon the siippositiun that 
only the opening of the Indian trade was in (juejtion; 
Vnd ill tills way your Comuiirtcu will now eonsidec 
them, reserving to a future uriicle some remarks on 
the ktijl gre.fcr danger of smuggling which would 
follow, ii the ('Inna monopoly worn abolished, and 
w'hicli would be c\;>enui<-cd, uhiUl our merchants 
tvero {leriiiitted to visit China at all. It is from the 
fac.iiities of sinnggUng lea, tlut ships cleared out for, 
or troui iixlia, would tind i.i the Eastern Islands, in 
the vovau'.* lio'iie, and on ilio coasts of .Scotland and 
Irelandi tjtar ihc Cuirt iiaic apprehended the chief 
dangers would arise. I’l t.ic li.i>ierii Island'' tliQrc^re 
ao custoQi-hoiisus, cleataiK'v's, n).inifi’sts. There are 
great ranges ot coasts in the rciuoier parts oP.tho 
United Kiugdoin w oerc th>‘re is ii) ciistom-licKise ; bulk 
might he. brolte'i, a.id no dctiitioii follow where the 
ship should uliorwai'ds bo icguiarly entered. It dofit 
not ill the least follow, that these evils plight not ' 
happen, though it slioiild be true, that thp ,inxpt 
on Wcst'Indiun and American ivnuinot^ip^ ^ are 
safely collected; for these comotodiuea oo^'j^i^ne^ 
rally in very large unwieldy caKkii or^mckti^da, 
are, in proportion to their bulk, of,much. value 
than tea, whieh is also packed in small portable cases, 
,aiid they come from eonntries abounding with regular 
custom-houses, whence they cannot s.ul without muni- 
'.fests and clearances: yet, with all these safeguards, 

‘ yoittf.Committee arc credibly informed, that the Amc- 
. xwaMtdind uit’uiis to smuggle t&i into this country. 
.rtBntkt (ftvbn siiiiposing shipacanic direct to au Outporr, 
aevi^t.'iuiving broken bnik, what ccuii>arUon there 
between the coUcctivu of duties at any port, provin- 
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•cial..Qr metrppplitan, and die collection of tea duties 
^itli perfept certainty, facility, and a rery trifiinff 
^]^peoce, . a^.tl)c iiuU;i>-Uouse r. The-objections stated 
'•M large jit tUe Court’s letters, your beg 

Kcate'to.rt'i>e'at, Kcmuin without anyi sQund answer; 
piid it is extremely material. kp..ob6erve, that the 
opinions maintained in them, on this subject, arecor- 
^borated, by the reports which thp-Boards of Cns'omi 
aqd Excisp n^ve-niddc .to. His.Mtyesty's-Ministers, 
respepting th0 danger that would <aciaB to the revenue, 
f^om the adoption of the new syspsu^^i . a danger which, 
ip their judgment, would bp iaayif^le. 

'i’be third atTgumpht urged iu their petitions is taken 
fpom^the necessity of securing an equality with foreign 
oations, winch, it is said, the superior economy and 
dispatch at the Out|>orts will do. If this alleged ad* 
vantage of the Outports were admitted, it would, in 
|Jk! opinion of your Commitiec, weigh but little in tiie 
general question. The ditTcrence cannot be inutcrial 
itself,, and hs elFect little, in a tiadc so unlikely to 
l^ommof uisg'dtudc. 

however, other considerations of great 
slight, belonging to llic question of opening the Out* 
'oj|8r„to which the petitions do not advert. One of 
U,. the immense interests which the poit of Lon- 
n, ..wiU) aU its dcscriptionaof merchants, tradesmen, 

factors, brokers, dyers, packers, calicn- 
^^^Vj^ector^ labourers, ship-builders, ship* 

rope-iuiuers, ship-owners, mariners, and 
^ly^traio of establishments, w'arebousos, wharfs; 
doic^^aygeds,: premises, shipping formed in the course 
of,1^, ,9y9ttvm*j which the. Company’s privilege, 

made the metropolis diU 
sqT^^^.ot lUi^, Easibmi commerce: all diese interests,, 
wi^. ^ eWporatioD London, have , represented to^ 
iHtr^menti.thuFuiH ia which they w^Mld be involved 
hy: tkq opening.of the t^e .tq tbe Outports. -Tbd’ 
€qmpaqy,s pcfipdic^l public sales, on which so-m^ch 
of^dm order apd siiccei^ of. their business ddpimd; 
would bo interfe^ with,, and their yerv iai^upKoi- 
perty in warehouses and Other buildings oeterKAted} 
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in abort, all th« institutions, public and private, ^ 
the Ciipitali for cwryiog oo the eastern tradci wcnjld 
be sbutterod or broken down. I’he removal of tJie trade 
would cifeutthis, although tlie new siiecnlatimis arfd 
eoterpriaos would establish nothing equivalent in other 
places ; far less compensate the losses of the supplanted 
parties. Your Committee cannot go ««to this subject, 
sufficiently, to give a just sense of the magtiundc and 
importance of it} but they may seriously ask,—Is the 
VASC enual betAveen the people of l^ondun and those of 
Otitporis ? WooW it bfe right to expose to privation 
^nd ruu) one set* fty* irtthdrutvnig from them wliut tliey 
have long eiijoycd/in order to add to the comfoitaidc 
provision the other set already posses'^; and this only 
to save them tho slight inconvenience of bunging their 
Indian imjK>rts to tlic port of London ? 

Let it never be foruoitcn, too, that the Indian j^eoph' 
are concerned iii tins question. The Court have 
already, m their letters to Lord Melville and Lord 
Buckiiighamsinrc, stated then- appri‘hci»ions that the 
opening of the Oui|KMts to Huportii from India might 
increase the icsurt of Luropcan adventurers tn fndi^ 
It has been advanced, in return, Ironksonie rpiar^C 
that the police of India u so uxrcllenf, as to obviAtg, 
every danger ol this kind. Your Committee arfr’sfirl'^ 
to observe”that ihcy lind ih the records of the Beniif 
Government, tidormatioiwconcerhingthe poRt:tf,-w|il^ 
do not warrant them to conclude qo1te solfavom^w 
of It; for, in faot, with all the prOgressiye 
ments in tho system of the government there, 
not yet bi»etf able to bring the pelit^HtftfJlat^’tg 
perfect afficioncy. The Fifth R^ort 
ofthe'HoU)»of Commons hai entered'widc^'InmHii 
' subject, and ode quotation front'‘bohUlu«atf‘^^f it 
may suffice to justify this observation. ** It does 
thereforfr, i^aV'lo bav'efbee# from arry'tt'aht or 
» iftformationj^i regard to'die IWpfeffpet sUle Of the' 
« p^ce, that the Gdv'emfBeiit'tiak^llbkMeto pre+ent 
“lutnibBcuming worse, but rtther, as Vouf Cortnttittee 
‘* 0 »tjpW. suppose, from the difficlillies wlrtdi pre- 

5 by w<^ 
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** s(jnt«d tHr>toselv«s to the applieatioft of aa efficacioas 

r< medv ” ‘ 

F)fthlf/y —on the China m<innnoly. Bettciesthe coiv* 
net t’or alu‘H(ly noln.ed ot i.‘ie Cnma monopolv with the 
fiulii y out Iiiduii system, the uniting of this trada 
uniloi one hood is ncceesai \, huih on account of the 
cxt'’cn)u (amiun icqu'red in ihu conduct of our inter¬ 
course viiih so jealous aiiJ inBoMLle a governin'at as 
thoCiiiiKsc^ and of tlit sec'iiiy of the Uiee icvenue 
derived bv the Biiiish pnhhc tioni this brantli ot tom- 
lilt rce. I'he habits of the C'hnieta nation arc k(ioni]i 
to be Os fisid as they are pei niiar* Tht ir government 
ts a pint dL'pnt’sm» jealous oi the sm diest tendenoj^ 
to insuboidinatum or inno\<it>on : the peojile aieguided 
by a ininctplu of implicit N'lbniisMon to their superiors i 
and both goveinnnnt and people hold all disoiderly. 
conduct in the utmost ahhm.cnce. 1 orLi>;u tiade is 
held 111 low estim-tion, an.l the conmnee winch 
Europe,tns have been pcr«nni< d to cait} oil is subjected 
to tnanitoU and riguions its tit^ions, nucndcd to pre¬ 
vent the Intel mixtme of stian^cr-. with tl'< natives, and 
to guard against then uitianic into tin intriiorot the 
cpuiitiy, and the lu/<.rd ot iIkm lx toining, in any na}, 
uoublcsoine to the quvtiirii ui Tl.c ships ot hut opuan 
nations aie uilowed toiuso't to onlv one port in an 
wipiie of bO vast extent, and tlieio, even, no siraiipor 
is peitiiittcd a constant residence, iritlioiit credentials 
from the lovereign of the state to w hich he belongs. 
'Mlllep afectoiv IS established, for which one spot is 
^il^fbcfactois aie conBaed to vciy nairow piuctncts 
«%ilt(^ It; they date not make an vxcuiVi'ai beyond 
those precincts into the open bolds, nor enter into the 
elo^ly adjoining City of Canton Thu govcrnuiciit of 
Cbipn ^{X's not allow to its own snb|c<tsIteedoni of 
trade^ or unrestiamtd intcreonrso wit'i fmcignois —. 
both are interdicted; and thu resti ictions imposed, to- 
geibey with the sumptuary laws in foice, oppose the* 
Btrongest obstacles to any great oxtonsion ol the sale' 
of our manufaciures among the Chinese. Tbe tNvAtf' 
lutb Kpropituox ts given in cuunopoly to a conipfldSt 
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t^n oi tifelvQ C^Qfm jamHibants, styled the Hong } and 
these meruhants bwome rcipotiaibie to tlie govcfjtm^^nti 
for the condnvt pf thq fQrei^ners with whom tliey. d^. 
After the ^»tipi ar^tlit^tched for the season, the fac^ton 
areol)liged j^^ithfiraw to the island of Macao, a loV - 
Portuguc-6Gji|i^ttient,.i.ill the sldps of next year m> 
rtvti, respect to the ships, they are, whilst 

in harbour, u,Bder the controul of the Chinese olKcursj 
who are .empowered by law to uike the custody of their 
gmi&;»^nd if, 19 the inteix-oiirses, and consequent 


teiX'Oiirses, and consequent 
fravs, between nal)v«s and pur Eajj^ish sailors, one 
of the former hapMita to meet his death, accident^ 
from an nnknown Mnd, it may produce the most se¬ 
rious, consequences; for the Cliiocse government has 
besn knoivn, in such a case, to ^Uim tlic life of an 
Iiluropean in expiation, and for an occurrenye like thit 
the Company’s estublUhmcnt is beUl vuspottsihle^^and 
their trade liable to be stopjK'd. With a. government; 
so.ubsoliiU', iu roquiring inipiicit conformity to its pc- . 
culiiir laws u!id usages, and so marked with pride, sus- 
jiicton, and despotism, Bri'isli subjects have the u^oost^. 
difficulty to act; and the Company’s agents frcqqontly^, 
submit to eanrices and immiliiitioiis, to which the ha^ 


rrcqqo 

-•h the, 


nour I 
of lii.s 


tiuit the (Jiiiru'se w'ouid tolerate the indiscriminate 
gre&s of numberless, unconnected,, uoaccrediied Kura-,,, 
)>eansl or, if they did give t’lem ad{p.ission.,thab>^^(tC'| 


multljdied, irreg-.dar, desnliury yisits and iniec^^i 
Avith the iiativca, would not be attended with 
Awith violati^'t of Cidnose usages, (with 
instancy a hi.gh offence in Chin?), whjch.ff.ytui^^pmy 
,ciid iu^e utter expulsion and CTtpiuston 
gets, or in such injii'tice and humiltafc\Qg^^tini^Bpi^^,~j^ 
on the part of Ihti Chinese govermupnt,^as pugn't^^i^ 
on the honour of. this country to demand're(h'e.ss^ f 

«l4)en<iid emba^y Avhich IJis 'Majesiy 
-^oartney to the Kniperor qf China 
**Winri“tri attendant circunfstances, and ap tlie skilfut., 



imuK* 


iji^ govtrnmont.i^ WltiK from their figi4 i^An'e 
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ttons on the commerce and intercourse of British sub« 
jects with its territories; and it may be safely coiicludecf, 
that alt which that uoverntnent must hare since heard, 
respecting ihe revduiions in Europe, will make it ad-> 
here still more oustnuiciy to Us jealous precautionary 
system. I’o all these probable dangers^ the petitioners 
oppose nothing but the honourable character of Britons, 
and the examme of the Aniericanadreniurcrs to China. 
^Frail dependence! British sailors carry to every shove 
their habits of excess, as is too often found in the 
Company’s ships, notVvithstandtng the strict discipline 
established in them. The American seamen arc a muhh 
more sober and quiet class ot people, and the adven> 
turers nf that nation have derived in China a sanction 
from the prO'Catubliilhment and credit of the English 
factory, to which, trom their language and manners^ 
they appeared to be related. It is, indeed, by the 
prudent, respectable conduct of ilic Company’s repre- 
suntativcB there, in the uiunugcment of their own trust, 
and tite controui exercised b^ them over other British 
subjects; it is by this inuans, and by tlic extent and 
l^gnlarity of the Company's dealings; by tlicir probity, 
Dow 80 famed, as to pass the bales winch have their 
Ihark, without iit'-poction, through the Chinese cm- 

I 'life, that this jealous and supercilious people have 
lien at length greatly conctliaicd buttheCoinpdny’.s 
tfltablUhment could nor, on tlic principles now pro- 
ilbscd, retain either its credit or position. I'o expose 
a tfatm of such value and impoitancc to the nation and 
S^tsV^vinue, to hazards so great; to break down the 
By'uero, with the ioimonsc estabiishmeuts and 
connected with it, particularly t'ht'C'jtina fleet 
tie Cboipanr—4 thing unparallcicd in the Copiin^'r* 
di^'kiinals bf the world,—would, therefore, in every' 
Vlbji^,'romthbrcial, financial, and puhtical, be utterly • 
bnwiM; and if this desperate risk were run, furtlnV 
evils wduld await the nuw system at home. Upon the 
suppfftltlhn of a general resort of British ships to China, 
how woiild Itl^ possible to prevent the stougglkiff of 
Tea on th6 coasts of England, .Scotland,'anc^ffelanil^ 
With* the facility which exists of iccciTingtbtft'kjtlibtj^ 
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•n board in many of the Kastcrn Islands, where there 
arc no custom-houses, and wiili the teiuptaiion of 
evading a duty of 0 netv-tive percent at home? The 
petitions offer not the least Batisf'action on this pnini; a 
point highly interesting, as has already appeared, if the 
question were only about opening the Indian trade to 
the OutportSi but yet mure interesting, in respect to 
the proposal for laying open the Ciiina trade, which is, 
at the be.t, a proposal to incur the most imminent risk 
of losing that trade, and the great revenue arising from 
it,' merely in order to tihaiige the hands tlirougli which 
it siialJ pass; for supposing it to be preserved to the 
nation, there is no reasonable ground to think that it 
could be increased, because the Chinese now take our 
WoolL'rts oiilj/ m barter for tea, and the present impor¬ 
tations of tea arc it'! as the country requires. 

SLvthly, —Oit the complainis of the sup^wiiw advan- 
togesenjviyed by iieutraU, particularly the Americans, 
,ijj the Indian tr-de. The vessels of the Ainericaii 
States first apih -.^u in U.c Indian Seas about the year 
*1785. At that time several Luropcaii nations possessed 
settlemi.-nts on the contiuuiit of India, in virtue of 
grants from the native sovccoigns, recognised by lh|ii 
country', alter tlic Company o'Aaincd territorial domi¬ 
nion. It had nut then bcciMlisputcd, that those settle^ 
merits might receive other Ciiropcan flags as well ^ 
their own (tbougli the Company have, within these.fety 
years, .prop>'rly held, tliat tiie originnl grant gavp 
right of trade only for the ships of the nation.to, ^hqt;9 
the grant was made}; therefore thu Ijcngal 
ment tho^lrf it politic to admit the Ai&encap ivii^ 
into thi^uritish pons, rather than oblige them, by r^- 
rfusaj/to carry tiicir custom to the .French, puteh# 
and Danes. This was, however, merely a gratuitopi 
'licence, revokablc at pleasure, llut, in i794, the Gb|> 
yernment of this country, induced bv, tlie )K>iitical cir.- 
' c.hinstaoces of the tiqiv, gave to the United .States, by 
a right to a direct trade between th^il^ p^n 
ppru ^^nd.those of BritLsh India, on the texu^s gf th^.uiust. 
Idivoured.nation: and^m 1797, the privilege of f^ep in* 
gfess tb'tbe 'Brhish ports in India was conferred on all 

2s 2 
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friendly nations; By the Ion? coOfinirancd-of the Trar 
which followed the French revolution, these conec‘9- 
^ions proved of unforeseen high advamage to the sub¬ 
jects of the American States. The settleflients on the 
Indian continent, of the French, and of^tbe Dutch and 
Danes, who had fallen under French ihBnence, were 
successively captured by ttie English. The Poituguese 
and Americans were then the only neutrals who fre¬ 
quented the Indian Seas: and tlie troubles of Portugal 
at length left the neutral tr^de very mtich in the hands 
of the Americans, who succeeded, in eflect, to the ex¬ 
cluded traders of foreign Europe, 'and supplied their. 
Wants as well as those of the increasing population of 
the United States and the demands of Spanish America. 
The subjeats of those staU's, unJoiibiedly, abused the 
privileges conceded to them by His Majesty Govern-, 
ment, in the Indian trade. Tl>ey were, by treaty, re¬ 
stricted to a direct trade between America and India j 
but they visited the ports of foreign Europe, going and 
returning, and became the general earners. They 
even supplied our own West Indian and North Ameri- 
.i;an colonies with eastern commodities, .ind they en- 
iered autivelyinto the Ciiina tiade, deriving a facility 
of'adoiission there from being viewed «s a east of En- 
.-gliillihen; perhaps also a s:.netion, from the counte- 
iimce of tliu British estabiUhment there. 

O'For Several years after the appearance of the Ameri¬ 
cans in the Iitdian Seas, they were, no doubt, assisted 
■by Britishc.'tpitarp partly by iliat which wanted a rc- 
mhiSrtcc to Europe, but to no very great amount. 
Tl^y ‘■'exported from Bengal in ten ycijrs^.' through 
, .whicn.tlicir trade, on the whole, was constdcfit^ly pro¬ 
gressive, and tvbich ended with 1S04-5, goods'^tu tliq 
atpoutit of Sicca Rupees 3,71,50,029 (<£4,643,975)', or" 
■-<*64 ,357 per'annum ; and they imported to tlie amount 
of Siccaf Rupees 3,12,48,544 (i?3,906,068}, or <£390,60d 

I ter antmip. The excess of exports above the imports, 
teing in ten years Jf737,507, of.[t73,750 per annum, 
may be supposed to be the property of British resi- 
dents.Tn Bengal remitted'by the way of America. 
Whether they wcre.furoifbed with Britisbcapitai^ftein 
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Loedort, ftnd to \rhai amount, it is cUiEcult to ascer¬ 
tain i but It appears evident, tlut as tiiey )>rucoedcii ia 
thu trade, tbeir imports to Bengal more ni-aily equalled 
thoir e\)iOitB, winch shews they were better able to da 
without liido^British assistance, and piohably it was 
the same as to Kuropean assistance.* Upon tins trade, 
however offensive to our private mei chants, and ia 
some views also, to the Conqiany, it may be justly ob¬ 
served, that It uas favorable to Bruiah li.d.a. it ear¬ 
ned sea-oiiabiu and large supplies of bullion to that 
country truiu year to year, not above a seventli ol its 
impirts being in gumU, aiii tlifse cliudly nines and 
other ai'iikles lor the conviimptiun of Kurupeuns. It 
also eaniod the cominudm.'s ol India lolorcign bairope, 
to Spunisli Auicric.i, and other places to winch Bcitisii 
ships, on account ut the uar, could liaie no access; 
and when, by the policy and increasing power of Bo* 
na(Kirtc, the produce of this country and its uolniiics 
were nearly shut out fiom tlic Coriiinent, the Amen- 
cans still conuiiued to intioducc thu coaiino uties of 
India there, and with the returns of liietr <idv‘< uiurcrs 
"'ihey probably puicliascd English nianida' turesto carry 
to tnc American continent: so lliat tins cuuiiiry, alsog 
cventuaiiN heiK-hled by tneir Indian trade. And how¬ 
ever much tlieir huge [larticipalion nl teat trade bo> 
came a matter of eoinjilaint uiiioiig I'.ngiisii nierchants 
connected with India, it is cercaiii, tliai whilst we were 
engaged in war v\itl> almost all Europe, chose mur- 
cliants could not, evuti by cirtutiuus nn-ans, have oe- 


* OihcT.averai;e< of the Amriican trade with Indio, fiom, 4 tSt||s 
mcDti be(^ y^ir Cominniee, luay also be here noted. 


In Si^p*acan, froia 1802-3 




to 1807-8. 

Goodt 
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^mpoHs into all India.. 
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cupicd the place which th;* Americans 61!ed in the In> 
dian commerce: of which position no other proof is 
nocebsjry* than the frequent want of sales for the 
goods, public and private, actually brought into tlte 
India House, during the period in question The great 
progress ..nd nroht made by tlie Americans in the In¬ 
dian trade, incrclore, proceed essentially, not from 
their uetivny, or the advantage of indi« idiiul eiitcrprize, 
but from their neutral character, which bes''d\.s giving 
them access to countries from which belligerents are 
siiuL out, enables them to navigate more cheaply, 
easily, and t x{K:ditiousiy: and it may be t..ken as a 
certainty, that whenever war ceases, all their advan¬ 
tages will cense with ir, and their power of entering 
into competition with ns,' in the trade of tln-ir own set- 
tlenientii, ho very greatly reduced. 'I’lit' cry that has 
Iwcu raised, and continued agaliisi the Company, on 
this account, courcssovUy with tlic view of obtaining a 
general adtmsMon of Indian siiii» nuo England, is 
therci'niv ultngcthei unuir. If .< circuiinus trade in Iiu 
diun comniojincs, fn.m Untain lu I'orciun parts, has. 
been prevented by tiie ri\«ls!np of the .\iu •lic.nis, the 
Company have MitVercd as will un iiKiivuln.iU; they 
have sul{^-l'c(t, ni.*n, by the st,i.i>< '.ung or eastern artieli $ 
from Auii-rica into our W'c-r ludiaii and Nortli Ameri¬ 
can roioiiie.s. '1 licy were sin\i>!Us ii. i licck the abuses 
of the treaty of ns*, s.nd wht ii a CNpn ed, they ob¬ 
tained the consent of Itis Majesty’s luinistors to impose 
adoublc duty mi the central trade with India, which 
then applied alin wt solciv to the Americans; but, if 
thecnmplainls agaiiMt the rivalship ol tiki Americans 
in tlio Indian trade had hec'ii well fuinded,-^>* 1:11 was 


tbo natural and proper ivmedy ? Was n, th.iV the/ 
Company, part of whose own trade liad, during the 
wlir, paSM.d into All ciican hands, should siiciifue the, 
rest of their c^clusii e privilege', and by t!>c eKtinclion 
of them, unjaiigcr the iciritorial possessions? Or was 
it not, obviously, that the Americans should be cx- 
chiiied from a trade, snnpaMid tube carried on at the 
cxpencc of Gi'eut Britain? Yet this cry is still dnub-^ 
chuiiubly kept up, even when we atv at war 'ifitV 
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Aindrica, nnd (he flag of the United States dares not 
be suen in the Indian Seas ! Nay, it is kept, up to in« 
jure the cause of the Company, after they have uctualiy 
agreed on eiilargements of the trade to England, 
greater tiian ever were contemplated, even by the prw 
vatc merchants of. ludia, before the present negucia~^ 
tlon I ami, if cnlargeinents could effect the object, more 
than sufficient to bring the whole Indian trade of the 
Americans to the port of Loitdon. 

It is singular, that the party who complains of tlie 
large share that has been engrossed by the Americans 
of the Indian trade, should ue. the same party who 
complain, abo, of the large share which the Amcri* 
cans, in a state of neutrality, enjoyed of the British 
trade betsveen Great Britain and foreign nations. It is 
well known, that previously to the rupture between- 
England and the United States, it was urged as a griev*. 
auce, that though America exported from this country 
to tlie amount of tw'elvc millions sterling unnuully, tita 
country was not benefited to the possible extent 

^froni this export trade, bccauso tlie Brillsh merchants 
'and manufacturers were, by t!;>- iutcrvcnlion ofAiiie- 
rica, deprived of the carrying, and of the second selling 

t iroiit upon (he nmiiufi.ciurcs. America, it was al» 
edged, bought from us to a great extent, and Great 
Britain was, to a certain degree, a gainer, to the cx* 
tent of the American purchases; irut, hreause Amorica 
sold our goods at second hand (to the Spanish Ameri* 
cans for example) it has been allcdgrd, lliat had it not 
been far the intervention of the North American States, 
U’t; slioulcl have supplied Spanish America, and, in ad¬ 
dition to :nc prohts we have received, would have eiu 
jgrossed all the advantage w'lnch has accrued to the 
' merchants of the United States from the carrying and 
circuitous trade. But may it nut, on tlie other hand, 
ha argued, that if the British manufacturers in an open 
trade, and during a state of war, have fuiind the assist¬ 
ance of America nec^sary to the calculation of their 
own manufactures, the same usistance was wanted by 
the,(rUo:ufacturers of India to tho circulation of their 

that the large exports from India, as wed 
as the Iar;7c expQits from Great Britain, by the Amcri- 
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GaQ6» were owing to their neutralfchu^n^ri tiiat 
tr^o bet^'een li^ia aod Kngleixi had. been tw opeit^e 
is now contended for, the quantity Indian goods^ cir¬ 
culated through the world, €otild noi^faa?e^heeu greater 
than it has be^> under the compelkUm that has actual^ 
existed between the merchanU^of' United States 
apd the Kast-lndia Company : ahd tliat a greater sliard 
in (be export trade from India cocud only have been 
obtained for the free firitish traders in odo of these 
VaySf either by AinericB abandoiHn^«*or Great Britain 
returning to her putiBc xelatious with;other coantrirs» 
^fa free trade has the,virtue that js imputed to it, why^ 
prulcr complete freedom of trauQ^ ima this country 
been rendered tributary to America for a vent to tlm 
produce of British hKlitscry? and^ if the pacihe reid* 
tions of states pass for no account in such a question,’ 
whciice the congratulationa we so ofica hear, upon 
what we have gujuod, and may yet gain, by the rup* 
tore with Anicrita ?• 


* ^ Tht following itatement, which has been received from sa 
inteHigent incrcbant who resided a number of vests in Amcrieb^ 
bfeewtrbe’advamages under which the trade of that country wts 
4 Srded on in n state of peace. 

V* Thf^ mirsnum wbit^ Amciicansi m shi|>ownerSi enjoyed in 
<ailate of tientralitv* are obvious, not only from their free cOnuiiu* 
'‘aivaiion with kclllgercuts, but from other causes. 

■' * Their first rate vessels rio not cost one huif what those of the 
•sme tonnage, butU in Britain, generally cost: henee^ the capital 
employed js one half lew,- and one half the insoranee k suffideol to 
cover the property at stake* 

' The^miuiu of insurance on an Aaierie.ih neutral, from Bri- 
;iain to An^nca, was less than half wivt was given ua an English 
vesaerfor the sainn voyage* On Ameiicaos the. preonunr was twin 
two to two aud a hull per cent., on Engiish vessels frour five to six 

{ ^^4omiienaiiio 3 duties in America, taduced shippera alwWyrto 
cfivtLe’lircKteucc iu American vessels. Goods arriviug in America, 
^.paifl twelve and a half ta fifteen |wr cent, dutiee i whilst the senve 
goods, by dfikiush vessel, xm only |Mid the ^auie rare of dutv, but 
«n additional sen per cont. on the ainoeut of* those duties, which Ja 
9 ne and a quarter w> one arxl a half percent* increased duly. 

V The'freight of goods from America lo England, n Amwean 
"bDttomt, woih^cr, in the b^i tiiiies^ highel man(^e'*sKirfrWiiMl 
iSkpenopper'Ihot s^aiid many times the whole*rjet;^i bPai!P' 
ward»boujid American of three hundred urns (that UdUTU^i 
Auicricau grting froiu tills country) could have been had &r 
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■ distresses of the nwmifilieftur^, 

the exclusion-of ou^ trade from the coatinent of'Ea^ 


V 


> $ 


•^4 


9t j(400* ' Til« ‘MigM' ^ ibree-fooHhi of Amerieanr homomi^ 
^iiMect eithe^^^sOlHU• .of* frm» uK or ooilv which ere totU 
kootro to vkU Wy vw fteixhl indeed^ ukius the wholA 

aifftrenet fielWitt tf» end ^ m freight. 

|>ravisiuDiog4'ihtjl in Aniert^>^ did tfot'Oeruinly eoit mdrt 
then one helf that provimntng the mdm ihi|t in Briiain would hart 
ooti'. Breed et l&.t beef at 30i. to mk at 4ei. to COf.» raQ^ 
at ti.j L believe wUl not be^ more tiw^ha)f tbaBriUth pricee foe 
Alt tame articles; sad these were the otyrrent ratae Ih tBOO to fdOfl* 
UpoQ acalcuUtioQ of all thdM adeaetag^ tl.will be fouetd that 
an AmericAQi la war timesconld make a uriog voyeee fmm eiif df 
these i^rit to this cnanirf and home# When an English tew^ 
would ineviiabiy have bmughc her uwner into debt; ^nd that ^ 
American eoulo aclailiy import goods into dieUrviiM Slatai fr^ 


tbU-country, and sell them at ihcir average wholetek iiuportat|w 
to oLoers, a» low as a Bfhitli merchant could iei>d them'm 
America in a British ship# and doiiver them over to be tranahippM^ 
without any profit at all. 

The Amencan shrpj being of a lighter conitmction than oora^ 
tiiev sail with at tent one«third fewer hands. 

: The following statement will better eiueidaU these rtmt/fkti 
Ad American, of 900 tuns# is employed in a voyage to BritaiiK''aQd 
Iwk. Her value# as a first n«e vessel (or that trsdc, is jf9000r«W 
tnc voyage occupies five months. A ship of 900 (or^s would *c 
d#OQO barrels ot Sour# at 9#. which was the ordinary freight 
The average freight home of such vessels could not cjtceed 


American Chtrges £* e» i* 
Insuiancc out spd borne, 

£ifOOOf at 44 per cenr. 95 0 0 

9 fDe», 5 moaib^ at £S 200 0 0 

Ciprain and mate £i0 

each.too 0 0 

.0i4oolbs. bread# at t fit. 19 4 0 
Beef# 10 barrels* at 32 $. Ifi 0 d 
Pork, 10 dirto# at 50 s» 25 0 0 

lidgallons rum • • 16 17 0 
Interest of A 2 , 000 # 5 
. months • • * • 4i 13 0 



- .s 
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Briii$k Ckcrgts^ 

Imnran^ out and home, 
verel valoed 
at 9 pec cent* * • _ « 

13 msni 5 months at 
Catkin and taaie • *'! 

300 lbs. of bread'for* 14: 
people# S months# n- 
. . - • . 

\ IS birrds of beefiatAi' 

' 15 drtto, pi>rk, ac‘90*T- 97*-nr:4 

220 gallons rum# at 5s* $5 A 
latemt <4 A4t000 5 
muntha . « > • t 8$ 6 S 




^.■4' 


Tjimiir oot to be oiulfntiMrf •! the toul ou- i^e 

g^;afe thow wbi,^ «iwvr >e 
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rope and from North America, (Is'consequent g;reat 
decline, and th'o support o( the Wjtr,' require new chan¬ 
nels of enterprise, and tbereforC'an 6pen trade. 

Every Britisii heart must lamerft fm obstructions to 
which eur commerce has been subjucted; must wish 
for the removal of all continental excinsions, as well as 
of ouf dilFcrenccs With America, and that ^ommercitil 
freedom and activity may be restoreil. It is also ex- 
trcniLjy desirable, that new sources of trade should be 
discovered; and natural for those who arc now sufTcr- 
ing ui'der privations and hardships, to c<itch cagtriy at 
(he fiaitcniig prospects and promt«cs, so conhdvntly 
held out to them from opening the tr. du svith the East. 
But can iHb Court of Directors, thoroughly convinced, 
88 they arc, that nil such ex]icct.ition aio groundless 
and delusite ; that those who should act upon them, if 
the trade were opened, would be sun. to experience 
ruinous loss and disappointment, and ih.\t the uboliiion 
of the Company’s commercial privileges would he. in 
cflect, the extinction of the o hole of the picsentindian 
system: can the Court, with these convictions, lend, 
(nemsehes to promote a dangerous deception, already 
too prevalent, at the sacrifite of so much individual in- 
tO&BSt, and of that public interest, the care of which is 
^tttmsced to them ? If it were, indeed, probable, tiiat 
^y a slow process, the cotumcrrjA) intorcourM: between 
this country and the East could be enlarged, the effect 
y^ould be far too distant to • clieve present pressures, 
aM the first adventurers be more ]ik>*ly to plunge the 
trading World into fresh difticulties, a<! pro> ed to be the 
R^Rdtofthe general rush in the trade of Buenos Arres, 
where-it was easy to send exports, but difficult to find 
aide 6r return. ' It will, perhaps, now be said, that; ^ 
ttade with Buenos Ayres has become a regular one; 
lmeit‘can be a regular one only to a very Hmiced ex¬ 
tent, being, indeeih partly what subs^sfted with Lisbon 
before it Was turned into a dificrent tfimnnel; it may 
not, itt 8 long time, replace the vttst sums at first lost 
there, and, at any rate, it dlsphced no import&bti^i. 
teth existing before. From the late very fat04l1imb 
^angb iu the affairs of Europe, a bettev'prMjiMt'bf 
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relief nowflppcars-; from the Eci<>t it will be foapd that 
tio hope of uny can be raiiotmlly entertaincJ. 

F.ighi}U^,-^’V\i6X ^ free trade to the East would be a 
subbtiiute and cure for. all present commcrcu) evils j 
would open an unbounded held to Br.tish mannfac-.^ 
tures, Biictah capital} skill, enterprizc, ami knowledge, 
whicn would not only supply tbe wants oi the vast po« 
puiotioii of the East} but create watits*whece tbey did 
not exist. 

The practicability of extendinS} in any great de^^rce, 
the coujincrcc of tins coiintiy witb tliu natives of the 
East, In export} and imports, is iindouhredly a vitid 
question in the whole of the discussion respecting the 
piu'wal of ilio Charter: fot*} if no such extension bQ 
iiulucd piacticable, to whal end 'lioiild tbe present sys» 
tern, Mitii iill tiic cstubiishmenM which have grown out 
of It, be destroyed, The British iuerchants appear to 
enteitam the most extravagant ideas of a new world 
for coinnit-rual encerpri'e; ideas up>>n winch tliey are 
ready to risk their own proiierty, and to sacrilice all tho 
jintercsts of the existing Indian '.vstvm. The Company^ 
backed by the great in.iss oi British subjects now ,ii| 
Kurope, who arc acquainted muIi tiie couiitrios of th^ 
£.u>t, nuintain, in direct opposition to all siuh imagirt 
nations, that it is not nun possible gr''at]v to exteod 
among the inhabitants of I'ae Kast the conjiiinptioii of 
Bruxsli productions i or, in this country, ilio sale of 
Asiatic commodities. On the side of tlie merchants 
there is, in triitli, nothing bat a sanguine theory,> Oo, 
tbe side of the C'opipany there is tiic e\prrmucci,pf,4lji 
tbe nations of Europe tor three centuuea; there Ujth^ 
testimony of ancient history; there arc .the th^ 

nature, the usages, Ustes, prejudiueB^eligiotjsand pPf 
litical institutions of the Eastern people. -If tbe diiMCo^ 
very of the passage by the Cape of Good Hope, aod 
the acfrount qf the first Europeans sent by that lonte to 
ilieMiores of India, .were only just .acmounccd to 
some explanation ipight be given of, the enthoaiusin 
wndij)Y)uch,the hope uuhouiidod commcrco thithci is 

i but tli^t} after all the know ledge wbkh 
fW 09 Mdvoag«i»have a^r.ded upon this suliyect, men pf 
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intt)Kgeiic« and caltirati6n>ihau1d» in Oftpoa- 
tion to tbc usual course of human afibirs, adopt the fond 
ides of entering) ak^once, into the ehjojmcitfe of a netr 
world of coffiiDcroe, ie a most striking instance of cric 
dulity, und of the power which interest and iBugiiMu 
tian united hare to impose upon the understanding. 
7betheory of Dr. Adam Smith did not anticipate any 
such sudden bOrst of new commerce, when he pro* 
nooneed, that. the East Indies odensd a market fof 
the manufactaresof Europe, greater, and more exten¬ 
sive, 'than botli lihirope and America put together.** 
JEminent as Dr. Smith certainly was in the sncncc of 
olitical economy,'he was not infallible. His niforma- 
ion respecting India was very defective, and erronc- 
0 us$'’>his preiudiCes against tbc East India Company 
extreme, ana bis^ prc^hostics concerning the Indian 
l^vrernment wholly mistaken. In tlic peuod which liaS 
elapsed, of'near ferty years, since he hrst published his 
w< 9 tk on the Wtalth of Nations^ the endeavours of all 
SuiH)pe and America have made no discovery of that 
Immense market for European manufactures, w hicb, he 
Mi'd) was offered by the East Indies: vet the same dor- 
Wllidacoins to be-stil) in the minds of some of the Peti* 
ttthefs, who make it a serious charge against the Com- 
Mmy^'that its exports to the immense regions of the 
Ibanxlo not amount to a filth of the exports of tint 
<tbdntry to North America. But, as well might it be a 
nAttertif uhargc.agoinse tbc merchants of England, 
tlilit^lbcir exports to'the great continent of Africa, 
Ahieik'cdfltalns so many miUiotis tf hihabitants, less in* 
fkienbed by teligioub prejudices, and more inclined, by 
iuifdl^Uid-manners,’thah tbe people of the East, louse 
ttfbr'prhdactioiTs, do not etjuaJ their exports to our rc* 
ttatnlijlf'American colonics. The reasoa is obvious in 
itbCH^case^.' AH the Nmrtb American cofonists are the 
■•ami^opie'asourtdwes^ lire underr-a'climate nearly 

^ variety of commoditieM, rsluable t6 
us, to exchange; tbe Africans live under a tropical 
fufl, <ai<c poor^ ahd have btUe means of punebisl^ng 
^fiVen such of our manufuctures as they would. li^'6|o 
IH 9 . -’ll has Wn aUeady uouced, that tba AttKiitiWi 
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tiswtieen in the habit of catrying ottf ^<baM)dities<ifl» 
to other countries. i 

A profound observer of human affairs, the Prosideftt 
Idontesqiiieut hadt before the time ot Or. Smith, who 

howeter overlooks hi» opinion, rcnsoncti more dgret'a^ 
\}\j to nature and experience on tbi> t>iibivct. ** AU 
tiiough,” sa>*8 he, ** cuninurce be liable tn erreat re* 
volutions. It may happen that eertain phyMCal caubei, 
** such as the quality soil and iiimate, blhtll tor eicc 
** hx Its ehdr.ictLf.« In the commerce which ire carry 
** on with Indu^in modern ttme^, the expuit of money 
thither is iiulbpcn'tablc. The Himuus carried tA 
** Indai, cveivycar, about hfty miiliuiis of Scitcfectu^ 
** That moni’V, as ouia now is, was cxchaiigtvl for 
** goo<is, which they broiK^t back to the Every 

*’ nition wditli has traded to India has uniformly cafw 
** iikd the piecinus mcralb tbitbur, and brou^t back 
** guodt 111 leiurn. Nature herself pruducev this cf* 
** Icct. I'he Ind'ans have thetr arts, which aic adapt* 
cd to tlifir manner ol hto. Our wants arc t^ssun* 
** tially (liScrcnt irunt tiiciis; and what is luxury to 
** never (an be so to them. Thou climatu rteithitir 
re iiuros. noi permits tlie use ot almOi>t any otytmt 
** commodities. Accustomed to go almost naked, (M 
** couniry lurnibhes them iiith the scanty raiioeot# 
they wear; and their religion, to wh.oh they are lA 
** absolute sulijcuLion, instils into them an aversum tA 
** that sou of food wbicii we consume tltey, tlierehiriet 
** ne(>d nothing from usbut ourmetah, whiqb preidf# 
signs ot laluc, and for which they give iq 
*( mcichandiai: that tbeir fiugoJiiy, and tlj^ 

the countM', supply m abundance. Auigpriit 

** who hpe written upon India, roprc^seM'lb^oifntry 
** precisely such as we now find it, as to .poUie, (A 
** manneis, and to morals. India always has b«^a^ 
and India always will be, wbat it now is) and tU(«>a 
w-ho trade>td India Will carry money ttiithct*and 
** bring none back.^. , . 

>i.iAii^ Couit hase, in their If tier of the 13(h Januarf 
dMMhko the President of the ImHa' Boaid, tfiventhe 
MWfr man a, and m some detail,. oA thbMtyUttt^ 
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deriving tbeii opifiioQ from any tingle authority, but 
from the broad page of hibtory aad praonce, it is un- 
net’o^ary for your Committee again to enlarge upon it,' 
3 ut may not the attention of the mamifacturers of 
woollens, metals, cotton fabrioa, pottenes, be atill 
called to the habita of the Indian people, the bulk of 
'wlioni live all their days upon rice, and go only half 
covered with a slight cotton cloth > the-rice and cotton 
both produced by their own soil f Ttw earnings of the 
coinuiou labouring oia^ses, and consequently their ex> 
peoses may be estimated, on an averiue, not to ex> 
cecd* £4. lOs. per roan per annum. They are indo> 
lent by nature, frugal by habit, under manifold rcii> 
gioiis rcbtrictions :>>-what demand of the manufactures 
from Europe is to be expected from these ^ Of the 
better classes few are rich, unless those connected with 
Europeans: and even thete during a cour<)e of near 
tiiree centuries, in whirh they have lived in European 
settlements, have adopted none of our tastes or fa* 
shion*), uniew perhaps in a few articles of jewellery 
and hardware, looktog-glasses, and carnages, with 
tbfi use of a mantle of brood cloth in the cold season. 
M to the north of India, though the climate there be 
less-diiiitimilar to ours^ the people are extremely so: 
and iu poor, ill-governed countries, where property ia 
iospeuru and concealed, what hope can there be of a 
went, for foreign luxuries? The persons who now 
imi^ne dtat region to present a great held for com>> 
* merce, have no conceptiMi of the difficulty of carry- 
logt gooda there from the' sea; the delays, expense, 
ih»rourit 7 ,"Uuit must be experienced when the 
' bpuudaries 0 / the Company's government are passed ; 
^adiiin. findiM>aRMi bringing bock returns if the Euro- 
poau coromooities could be disposed of. With'respect 


* To a late itatiitical scceont of Dioagepore, apnnhiee OfBen^ 
ph'theilssie'tutiiimittof tfae anoital apenteiia dtfiieat els^s 
^ Mdeijr, aowug ibfin one of thej^ipenaei of * Uboiiring^ 
manr/With a wife a^id iifO cbildtso. The amouat U ooly .Bopeea 


manr/wiih a Wife two cbildtso* The amouat w 
St.l0.1l. or near her anoutn,' beioeat the nie of nTtemihit 
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toChma, it is not denied that it mighvividl pre^bi- 
Jity» i;*kt:off nuny of onr njanufacturcs,’ if tbedhinoM^. 
govcinaienfr'svouki afiow the frcc-<l)s.^emiTKition ofthemt' 
The jealous reaa»ctk»ns of that Government^ however^ 
vhich though ttey have been’ aircady stated, it may 
be proper to notieeaga'm here, prevent their ownsub-' 
jects, in gen- raf/ from any dMiing!(> with'Kurupeanar 
aiui it has been seen, that the niagiiiid«:ent style Of Lord 
Macartney’s embassy) which beapoke-the grandeur of 
the Brirjah sovereign, with the reBited -diplomatic t8«'. 
lentsof that nobleman, which cveai struuk the’Chinevc^ 
courtiers, were incapable of moving the Governbientt' 
to depart, in the smallest degree, from its ^stuhliihetf 
policy, ll, instead of the regulated, loiie-c«penenced' 
organ for Kuropean tratle, the t’oini'any’s Cantoti 
tabiishment (under whose rcspccubility, in-fact, theS 
Americans were admitted), A^swarwr of unconncoi-l 
ed private-traders were to be let loose upon thab 
conniry, it is altogether probable, that tbc Chinese 
wouid either shut tiicir dooia entiicly upon, of con-' 
tract even the present narrow entrance. _ 

If so many proofs of want of knowledge on Indian^ 
subjects did not crond on your Committee, they 
express surprize, at finding any persons still so 
formed, as to nold up the trade carried on by indivr*’ 
duals, in the time of Cromwell, jto gainful to the partuw 
and useful to the nation. The fact .is now ascertained*, 
to have boaii notoriously otherwise. The competition;' 
of the traders led them to undorsell their exports in’ 
India and their imports in England. The'piibke^;i%ai 
deed, for a little, time, got Indian • goods teoiaTkal^ 
cheapo but the adventurers couldt not go-/onibiatuil 
Cromwell, induced- by-the Tepresenltimon»«m^e'hmii,- 
in which several of’those very 8drcfitarecB^otnod,i re*{ 
stored the Company, in order to tave the Indian trade 
to.ikfi.nation.,..t.y 

4 '’Parlianient''isrK).w told by the Petitioners, thatthei 
private-trade, to which individtiali were admiuai by- 
the Act of 179?; enlai^ed by the aifangeniunt of 180^,^ 
h«A'^pWeded and.produp^ aprolil,.even wbiln the^ 
Ctw^iiy have been tra^ag to a Th^ /Cbuit> 
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)i4V9 very lulTstaotial reasons to believe} that ahbongh 
fooMi Articles of ptivate>tr;uie ittAy} at certain timeS} 
have sold to d proht) yet tlurt large imi>ortations of 
other iH-ticlet} both tuto India and into England, have 
repedtediy sold to a loss, or have retaaioed long on 
band tgr want oi sale. 

Too natuie ot this trade should be considered. Tb# 
pumcuius cotninanders and officers of the Company*# 
snips (a veiy superior class of nautical men) have no 
(ukquato provision from direct pecuniary allowances i 
a^ir compensation has always been gpven in the pnvu 
h'ge of trade, and a certain allowance of tonnage 
free. Thu has generally made them traders; 
nod as they are to look to trade for their emolument 
(tor but few, comparatively, make money by passen* 
gers) they continue to adventuie, though often with 
bttle success: and your Ccmmittec are assured, that 
though they pay no freight not commisMon, being 
their own agents, they still btid it, on the whole, a 
precarious utipiodiicUve biisincbs. Now, if thesemeu 
do nut succtcQ, it can hardly be expected that those} 
wlio have height and commission to pay, can fare 
■bMsec. 

But It will be said, that other individuals do never¬ 
theless embaik in this tiadc. To this it is to be 
•nfwvrcd, that the manufacturers of indigo in Bengal, 
An article originally pionioted, and always fostcicil by 
tlio Company, generally send tlieir priMuce to Eng- 
bmd, and tills IS a matter ot necessity, bccaosc'tlie 
gii«»fcbuik ot the aiUcie cannot otherwise be disposed 

there IS a certain annual amount of acquu 
lition by Europeans in India; and as this, doubtioss a 
)afge amount in all, is, m one way or another, to be 
remitted tcu^gland, mcichants in India may find tbeif 
account tolerably wcU m taking up such money in 
India, investing it in goods, and granting bills, at a 
rate favoraUo to the drawer, payable from the hIcs 
ill this couAti y. A son of uewtiansit capital bumsib 
ihis way every year*; and men may be tepipted, occa- 
aion^ly, to seek to make an ad vantage of il, who 
would out regularly fia a captbi) of tbcir own ig fht 
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tfacic. Tliere is also a third sort of trftde from IndtA* 
tSvInchnin nf Lr^e capiut speculate in, when hivof- 
ab^fT oecostORs hcuin'to od<r; and, tn this waj, soBO- 
tiinos cotton piece goods, somstimrs cotton>wool| 
looictinies tnjiga and raw>»iik, have been advcntnivd irt. 
But yuiii CommULcc suppose it to be .ni undisputeid 
fac»^, that these Ur»er advt ntures have lepeatedly bi cn 
attended vrit'i he<tV3’los-t s to ludtvKiimU; paitutiUiiv 
the eery gieat itnpoitations of pieec-gotids, cvtecding 
in value two miiitoos stcihng, m lb02 the laige iin* 
portaticnis of c ition, ami even ot mdigo, since that 
time* and what may i>c sufficiently decisive on this 
head is, i]> e vciv huge ipiaiitities ol those Juve 
rem4. n*-j lon^ m the rompaoy’s waieliouscs withonta 
sail, (ii m'ie u'd after sale. The tollouing abstract 
uccuuut u ill sn h' lently evhibtt these tacts. 

raluf tf Piiia/e Goo{h fronx Iniia remAimn^ m the 

Cohii>a/iff\ Jf alehouses 


4 


1 

$OLD« 

UNSOLD* 

1 

TOTA^ 

. xf 

On t’lc : 
1st. Jill 
180J 

.£1,^76,185 

.£815,000 

£2,391,185 

ItlO 

1,.>70,95H 

t,057,7bJ 

2,428^718 

Ibii 


l,OOt>,OOJ 

3,518,761 

1812 

2,5V7,668 

1 1,002,9 JJ 

3,550,6£^ 

]8U 

2,4tl,Ja9 

1 1,008,000 



Of the Sold Good* remaining in tiW 

Ut. Januarj 


316 bdles cotton wool have been 


in wauclioiue (i n vtai» 

.£2,460 

112 

do « 

- hvo - • 

. 1,120 

6,600 

do • 

B Un i • • 

. 66,000 

30,Oslo 

do - 

« tlULC * * 

,,300,000 

6,000 

du • 

n tViO ^ 

• 58,930 


42 | 9 J 8 b^lc$ cotton-W( ol, value ' - - - <£ 428,510 
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^ Brouglit forward £42Sj51d 

71 vijcsts of indigo reoiaiuiiig 


seven years • • 4^4,828 
723 do six .... - 49,096 

424 do five .... . 28,833 

2S0 do lour- ..... 15,640 

5,121- do three .... 358,228 
1,59,3 do two - - . .. - 108,324 
'9,080 do one ..... 613,838 


# - 

17,241 chests indigo, value. .... 1,178,736 


1,007,296 


Piece Goods Imported in 1803-, 1804, and 1805. 
Beiiuiiuod iu warehouses in 1809 o£‘27G,7?+ 


Bo -.'isio 15.5,;>yi 

Do ... - - . 18 H 


Blit it will atill he sahl, the pru aiortrade bi'twecil 
Kuroi)c and Ind'a has greatly itict.'oaud since the cu. ’ 
largiiii.nt of 1793 wa, ^r..i.ted. 

To t‘\j)Liii ihi'j it I-, to he i-ftncinhtTcd, first, tliat, 
AS uircatlv stated, the e(.njiii.}nilfi's uiid oilicersof tlie 
Coinj).itiy’s i>h)})s tie, in a iji.iiiner, oblil'cd to. bi 
tfiidei.s, o:.d that I'lry li.irc {>re.itly inerea'-evl in mim- 
bor siiicC 1793: i vv are Ibriv.l to carry, out ^;o(itfs, 
and iliei'tiuK'' to b.ing gooi..ls U.c^, l>eca‘isc, 
sjieeiu would be a l-^.iing rctnritance. Secoinilv) that 
the number of Euiopcans in India lius been very 
greatly increased in India since 1793. Every t lass hus 
.i.nct;c»»e:lj tho civil, luiiitaiy, ai:d medical scrvanis of 
the Company-; the Kiii.,’s luops, fiom a few regi¬ 
ments'to twenty thousand men; the naval sei'vants of 
tlio Crown; IncUcs, lawyers, fror'-merchaiits, IVoe- 
n)urin<Ts, and tlic mixed race of Euro{>ean descent, 
now becoiue a great multitude, who imitate, as fur as 
they can, the lashionff of tliiir fathers. For ali these 
descriptions of persons, eveVy thing required for use 
or luxury is sent from tins country: .thus the export* 
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*re necp^arily cn'janci’il; and export? briri" niswlr, 

n*turns for l/jcBi 111 the u/«imo<l'iie8<if llic fcii'itrj b*» 
cometii'ccsuiiy, whcslier ilii-vaiebinctoan'^mi oriibt. 

A brief vieiP of the state of tlie piiute tf.i-ic ii 
England and'fndla may licic be guvii lioa tiic I.uhan 
RrnfUrs (f Evrcrnal Commerce, coium^miiiff with 
J795-fi, tth’ii the act ol 1791 bcp.m to ojiiriity m 
Imlw, t(Ulu' M-4r ISiii-n. Jjiit It isi toba leauiiKed, 
that onl'’ till' Ileii'Mt ii'i,i'>icrs coiuinence in nuoG: 
tliO'O ( r Muili..s uiiJ B'lmbay not t»ll 1302-3. 


SlalemrW uf t'lr Pi.-zitf-Tiitde leltrftn London and Bengal, 
J.o-a tue }’(.r I JDl-2 bol^ Years vtclusine. 


IMPORTS inf) BENGAL. 


I/'JP-IWKI 

Itl(l(l-US<)l 

13(11.1302 


Muili I < . ' 

*l'/.'»l,b21, 

ll.hvWi;! 


.'H 


E\PORTS 


Ui-NOAI. 


Vn 'Morlitfi. 


;i I' w'> 

),-• 

ift,»*) I •» 
:5,71.11-2 
3 24,(H9 


17.''-,'«»2' .'ll'751,310 


Ij.- ' 2-1 
]/. I > ,)i I 
r,v*..'H 
j I./ ^ 1 '2 


fJ 71 ,.vA 

't'.07,aii 


3’/. .1 1211.97,'120 




Statement of tfv Privale-Txide hetapen London and BiHtsk Itttlia, /torn 
the Year 1302-3 to 1810.11, Loth Years mtdtawe. 


IMPORTS. 


EXPORTS. 


<t07«s ^nJ 

. BuHiOD' 


Merchandise. Bulbm. 


itfca diAcaft^u. SniaRvptu» Siet^ iSipeei de.fiaf. Sicca BspM« 

Ben^jinnine I 

Ye^Ut I 

laioOSUr 3,352M.443 5a,19.768'3.87257.2ll J,62.87,S74 2,‘5407,62,90.114 
Mtdiis . - 1,14,96.213 50.I7,H)9I,65.U,0^7H 9172,Hn[‘'W 93,7“.!'0 
Bomlwy . 1,48.03,573 a9>65.0^l,77.68,6541 93 18.775 53.644 9 <72.4I9 

Tottl *. . 33 . 236 , 1 . 31.02 <* 6 ^, 30 , 35 . 922 ^ 9.49,76.6-.2 62,051 9.50.40.7 03 
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state-■of the private-trade 
jH'kb’Bengal'and'lftdilk, iii forntca period liegimiing 
wub 1795-€ and ay^the present tmu < BuC‘^o iiicreHstc. 
is, by no meant, to bt* conceived at.mevely the reault of 
the eniargcmeiit given by the Aot of i79S, or, after* 
v(dr(k. It \-> {let It be again observed) most naateruUy 
to be Mcribtid to the mOrcate lu ebe onoib^r of Com>- 
puny's comhmoders and oflicers; to the necessity of 
making returns an goods Iroin tndM tor tlu ir exports ; 
l!o the gre^t incrcdSH of £urt>pc<ii)s and tlu-ir descend^ 
ants It) India; to the vast incrcdbc in the culture of 
indigo, ciKTiahed by the Company and permitted to 
come in thuir ships belore the act of. 179J ; and ivbaC 
tbe'enlarg*‘monts of thatAct and subseqiicni ineasuies 
have upcaod the way fcA', has Itecn occaaioiial Jargo 
speculation in cotton piece goods, raw cotton, and in¬ 
digo, a’liicb siwculations have mi>rc oiten (aihd than 
succc.'ded. But the great coiiLlasion to be dciivcd 
from tiic account ot the tiado «iiicc i» this : in all 
the period, of ncaily tnoniv >eais, ironi that lime to 
the prcstcnc, in uhich, ifi louhiedli, lacilitirv iiud en¬ 
large aaiits, never enjoyed t>i foic, have b^t n given fur 
priV'to cnlcrpnre and adiciituic, in nlncn the pihuto 
trade h»s considerably nii'icascd, and on tl’c uliolc a 
Very ample cvpciimcnt has In* n made, i)ot one ve.v 
ailuie foe the tonsumptioa oj tht nuUxes o} India has 
bcox erpQitedy and litiic pciccivabla ddleuitce iii llic 
few articles of metals ami \\oonci)> ot wliicli they pai- 
ticiputed belote. This is a vciy rtmaikable latt, and 
ought to make a deep iinprcssioii on all persons who, in 
any way, interest Uiemsclvcs in tlus siibjcct. Let ua 
bot bear of that unfair charge, so oiten icpeatcd, that 
The CompHiiy's restrictions have picvcuted persons from ' 
availing theoisclws of the privilege held out by public 
regulations. Wi uid the coomiandors and oificcii, not 
restrained by high height, or anv uncertainty ot get¬ 
ting tonnage, nut have earned out articles for the uso 
of the native-*, il they bad toiind ibat any sucli uesc 
saleable I Would not European residentsin India, keen 
merchants, and acquainted with the dispositions and. 
taites of the natives, have commissioned for such ar- 





tides, if they hadseen any rentforrtbe(n?.>W^Dti| ti^ 
native m^ciunts, who bay and sell' European.'coin*- 
moditiesj'have reconuneiKled the importation of-tbioga- 
fbr the natives^ if'they bad seen aay cimnce.Qt'ra stale 
Yet, uf M ,000 tons allotted for the private trade, since. 
IIPJ, only 21,806 tons have been actually used by- 
privuie inerehants, and these 6iled<«'bony with com* 
inndities fur the use of Europeans. On thowhule, 
tbirmuy.be pronoui-ced a deciave estperhnent: ade* 
cisire proof that there is nu opening, not any matenal 
opening to be expected, for tiie sde of £iiropeau.aCT 
tides fur the use of tho natives of India. '>'11 

•Of tiic import trade from India on private aecnupt, 
since i'ldS, after what bus already been said, it majR 
be sufticient to present tbe following abstract. . 
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Total Privilege •. • • . .£24,5&5,«79 

Pnvate Trade «• m ■, m • 6,543,uaY 

I nil 

S3,128,100 

** Which conUioed: 

lodigo ill 1,804,116 

4,290,591 

■ . . il5,795,301 

CoitOD i2,916,860 

209,958 

> " ■ ■.■' ^3,126,118 

- . il 8,921,425 

All Other articles 14,207,275 

It may be proper to point out to attention, the great. 

n ortion wliicfi tlio articles of indigo and cotton bear 
e whole of these im|»oi ts; and likewise to refer to 
the great quantities of these two articles which,.it 
<hu alreatJy appeared, remain still in the Company's 
asarclinuses, either unsold or uncleared. Of the prac¬ 
ticability of oniai^ing the imports into this cunntry 
of Indian productions, 6t for the European market, it 
was formerly stated by the Court, that the diligence, 
Jtot only or the diHerent flasl-lndia Companies of 
Europe, but of individual Europeans trading through 
the whole extent of the Indian Seas, baa been excited, 
goring three centuries,.to discover articles which might 
j&.prh6cably exported to Europe, and, aRer all the 
experience thus acquired, particnlurly in the present, 
4a(yx'Whan.thecoasting and internal trade of India has 
beett spredtly enlarged, it is not reasonably to be as- 
sumeo, upon merely tbecaretical ideas, Uiai there.isany 
source of materials, raw or manufactured in India, yet 
undisBOvered, by which the ioiportS' ftmn inditv into 
fehit country can ibc prohtabiy tMigcnanted: and, with 
respect to those artides which a»y now »be considered 
as the staples of India, namely, cotton piece good*, raw 
silk, iiuhgo, raw cotton, aud sugary the doBUind for the 
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first is reduced end limited, bj; ibe past growth and 
excellence of the cotton manutectures of Britain and 
Eur(^; the second, to whatever extent demanded, call 
be brotight home in the ships of the (.'ompany; thb 
■third, already imported to an extent that nearly supplies 
tbs consumption of Europe, may also be easily carried 
home in tbc same channel; and the article of raw 
cotton, brought from a great distance, at an unavoid* 
ably high freight, which renders it incapaMe, when 
this country is engaged in war, and North America and 
Portugal at peace with us, of entering into competition 
with the cottons of Georgia and Braxil, both superior 
in quality, and brought to this market more expe- 
ditioiislv, to meet the fiiictuations of price and demand, < 
and iit a ('.ur cheaper rate of freight. As to sugar, if it 
conid be imported to this market, so as to nvai the 
prodie u ot our Wcst-IndU colonics, which it cannot 
ne in time of war, surely this is not a trade which could 
be, on the whole, profitable to tlie nation: and np 
other great article of Indian produce has ever been 
thought of; except hemp, of which (he culture is lUM 
in an early stage tii Iiidij, not capable of standing a 
competition with Husski, whenever oaninturoourffc with 
that country is open. It is in this stateof things, whCti 
'the Company cannot find vent for more exports in the 
Fast, wIh'd their watthoiisc's are lUled with goods 
from the East for which there n no d’emand, and when 
they suffer from tim contmmital restrictioPb in ooni* 
mon wiUi all his Majuaty’s subjects, that the Pul* 
turners, whose chief complaint is of a genor^-Stlje* 
nation of trade, censure thcConqiany for llOtbhiMging 
their^s, * 'i- 

- Nint/di/.-^Tbe demand of a full add entire^freedlin 
asf trade to the eastward of the Cape of Good Hope, 
including China, and all the countries within the Chatter 
of Che EastsJndia Comiiiuiy. 

Such are the views of the Petitioners: professedly no 
• less than a cbmpleW- subverbion.^df the fabric of'the 
’ Easuludia Company, and ell the>>grcat cummnrcial 
eirabtuhmems noimectt'd with it; involving, alsu^ the 
^hdorrdofxbh ptditiodk interests of the Brittsh empire, 

2 E 2 
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Indun afld European. Ccrtaml^ it must be presomttdf 
the Petitioners expeOt xtich advantages to tollon frem 
all these changes, as shall compensate for the immense 
aacitflccawhiih the? require; blit your Cemmitteehope. 

It has sufficiently appeared from the preceding discua* 
ston* that all such expectations are illusory and vain. 
If, however, they are not indexed the ofKpring of 
sanguine theories, but the result of sober lational con^ 
sideratioB, might not tbe same sobriet}' of thought be 
expected to pay an equitable regard to the ruin nhich 
Would be inflicted on existing interests, and to look to 
dome suitable provision against the po«s'ble contingency 
of flnai disappointment? Yet these impouant objects 
seem to have icccived no adequate attention. Against 
the alledged danger of excessive sptculatioti (a d.mger 
which IS, in fact, a public ronci tn), it is argued, " that 
** the ctiterpnze of individuals is uiutoimly limited by 
** their means and success." But if they involve all 
then jricnds, and sink in their attimpts, and this should 
be the case of many, would not the io>uli be a gt ncial 
■Wtdatnity ? The aigumcnt ot the Petuiuncis ussuincs, 
that the new trade mil be flnallv '•uciesslul, but >he 
' ft^e^oing revte^ dept ires them oi all riglit to go upon 
tmt suppo'.uinn. 

Fo\ the d(.ep injuries which all the London esta> 
blUhmc'iN conncctc'd with the lustcrn tiad^' would 
ri'roivt, tiure 's absolutely no ulicf or icpaiation of 
kny jKind adverted ro ; and, for the Covipany, they arc 
tpra, fiistof then wealth, knowledge, and experience 
(aI^df'which‘haVe been hefoie disparaged), as enabling 
ttf Oppose unassisted pi ivate eifoi ts; that, if they 
^rry on trade to greater advantage than indu . 
vMltffis, they have nothing to fear, and that they will 
rcup their uward in competition. All this is paiti- 
tulaily jpphc't to the China trade, which is not a new 
tiad(^, as has been shewn, ekber susceptible of 

increase. 01 likely to be preserved at all as a general 
trade. The transfbf'of it to cither hands would add 
nothitig to the nafibh, whilst the cAttre benefit of it is 
Accessary for the support of tbe political interests of 
fhe Company. Secondly, it is proposed, that for in^ 
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decmifying and remunerating the clainu of tbe p 9 m« 
pany, they shall » bare a fair and equal impost oo 
** trade ill micstiou.** If tiie trade and rate^qf Impoai 
were both likely to be qoiisiderablc, which your Com^ 
iRittee see no reason tq lupposo« the idea of an indeRij>^ 
nitication for the whole, by giving afterwards a pait 
(and probably a small part), can hardly be treated as a 
serious idea. , 

But foi the detrioient wlnub the Company, in their 
political capacity, might sustain, for all the Ill conse. 
quenufs that mij^ht ensue to the government and im¬ 
mense popiilatiun ol India, no provision whatever t* 
pnqioied. And agaiiist an entire failure of the vase 

f irospcct'., now so sanguitiely entertained, this conso- 
atiuii Is at last admniisteiec), that the very worst that 
** can occur, in ilie event'of the abandonment of the 
trade bv the pubuc, would be, that mutters might 
** return a!>aui to thetr present state." 

But can It be sei lously supposed, that after the fabric 
of the Cuuipaiiv, and its immense dependent and con« 
nected establislimenta in England, in India, and Chirac 
should have been set aside, and lelt to decay and ruin,j| 
when India should have been laid open and the Chiflji 
establishment superseded, and so much capital sunt^i 
that things could be brought back to thuir former state? 
The possibility of such a mighty cunvulaion, an^ tho 
ease with which it is coiitempUied by the Petitioners^ 
may be sufficient to escite a salutary fear of the rags 
of theory, speculation, and innovation; may suggest 
the prudence of stoppiiii> shoit ot the precipice to {ymeh 
they would conduct us; of at least resting at {9IM 
point, so lai safe as not to expose the whole of (be 
empire, Indian and European, to the terrible alternattve 
here brought into vien. A groat eKtutision of tlie trade 
to or from the oast, the object tor which such dangers 
are to he run, is alicnn, in the piecudmg pages, to be 
Impracticable;^ and it has been also shewn, tiiat in tbe 
prosecution of the attempt to obtain U, the interests 
of tii'iLisb India, ond'uf the hnances of thip country. 
Would he endangered: but if an expenmunt is still 
Required to be mady ui the vast contment of Hludosta^ 
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ftnd its a^acent isiafids (for to poiih tbe experiment into 
China would be to ridt the trade of that country, and 
all iu advantages, witbont the.chance of any beneht) 
the means of making a large, ample eaperitnent, in 
which the whole nation nfay participate, through the 
.port of London, are now offered i means which shall 
give the fairest opportunitv to ascertain the practica- 
Dility of extending the trade, without breaking down 
preHcnt establisbineots, or exposing the empire, in case 
of failure, to the most dis<istro(is consequences. At the 
safe point, thercroro, here described, your Committee 
'hntnhiy hope the wisdom of Ilis Majesty's Ministers 
aud of Parliament will still sec fit to rest. 

(SiirntdJ HUGH INGI.IS, 

K0BB:RT THORNTON, 
JACOB BOSAN^iUET, 

WM. 1‘. ELI’HINSTONE, 
THKOPHil.US METCALFE, 
.lOSKfMJ COTTON, 
CHARLES GRANT, 

GEORGE SMITH, 

EDWARD PARRV, 

SWEENF TOONK, 

WILLIAM ASTELL. 


TU£ END. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


As the Interest^ and perhaps the Fate of the 

/ 

British and Indian Empires depend on the Der 
visions of this momentous Crisis, the Editor feels . 
it incumbent upon him to put upon Record all the 
Discussions at the several Courts of Proprietors 
on the INDIA QUESTION. 

He therefore submits thefollmoing Debate to the 
Perusal of the Public; and pledges himself to lay 

t t 

before them whatever future ones may occur at the 
same Place, and on the same Subject s in order to 

• f 

render the ^luesLion clear, and the Tt'ansacthns 

* 

complete. 




PROCEEDINGS, &c. 

► 



EAST-INDIA HOUSE, March 1813 . 


The Minutes of ,the last Court'having been 
read, au({ rcrt.iin accounts and official ducunicnta 
having bi cn laid before the Proprietors, in con¬ 
formity with the 3d, 4th andl’th sections of the 
1st chapter of the B^e Laws ofthe Company ; 

Sir Iritis lose and stated, that the Couci^, 

then nsseinbicd w.is made special, for the purp^^ 
of laying before the members, die Resolutions ^ 
which were submitted to the House ofCommons^ 
on Monday night, by Lord Castlercagh, 
had’ been received by the (^ourt of Directors only 
on the preceding day —He TSir Hugh Inghs) 
had seen the Eiarl of Buckinghamshire on^Mon- 
day; tind, at 11 o’clock on that day the Rcsolu. 
tions were not tinailv settled. This circum- 
stance was mentioned as a,reason for their not 
having ^en transinit|ted to the Court of 

Hirectoik ^ iLord Castlcreagh> in his opening, 
speech, expressed himself in the highest terms of 
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tlie India Company:—He spoke in the warmest 
manner, both of themselves, their government, 
and the general good management of the whole 
of lheirconccrn8.-<-But he (Sir Hugh) could not 
but'iament, that there were some of his proposi¬ 
tions which did not correspond exactly with the 
sentiments contained in his opening bpecch. 
If the Court pleased, those propositions should be 
now laid before them, after which he would 
make a \ery few observations. 

The propositions (for which sec Appendix) 
having been read, 

^ir //{IgA InglU, in continuation, obserted* 
that the most material of those piopositions wag 
the t//h'd /not but the ollicis were also highly de¬ 
serving of attention^ and, with the permission of 
the Court, he would have that particular propo- 
aition, to vvliicli he intt nded chiefly to confine 
his remains, read over again. 

This having been done accordingly. Sir Hugh 
Itiglis proceeded. He said he had already stated, 
that Loid Castlereagh, in his opening speech, 
spoke in the highest terms of the excellence of 
the Company’s government abroad, of the cor¬ 
rectness of their management in that House, and 
of the ability of the gentlemen 'placed by them 
|n the various departments. After this just ^u- 
logium on the Comjiauy and their establishments. 
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lie was grieved to find that sneh a resolution^ as 
that last read to the Court, was introduced, which 
miwt have the eftt-ct of breaking down that sys¬ 
tem, so properly desrrilnfd and pancgyrisejl by 
the noble lord (//e.rr/ hear! ) He understood it 
was statfd, tl'iit the Company had not capital 
suflicicnt to carry on tlicir trade. But those- 
whom he was addressing wouhl recollect, for it 
had been stated in oiHcial documents, and assert¬ 
ed in that Court, that the Company liad large 
sums to pay, in tins country, from the resources 
of India.—How, he would ask, were those pay- 
meiils to he made, rxo<pt through the medium of 
coiiiinerce ? 'Iherc was one item at present 
charge.ibh'on their funds, the payment of interest 
on the India (U bl, a'nounting to .^1,500,000 per 
annum, which, if it were paid, or payable in 
India, wimid lighten their funds at home to the 
e.vtent of that kuui. There were aho other pay- 
nirnts, connected with the India ti rninii»‘«, to a 
vt-ry largo amount.— I'liesn a: •*c from tlie iieccs- 
sa»y rccruiling for IIis W-ajesly’s troops, sums 
granted to retired oftieer'-, and other items, mak¬ 
ing an agu'i’^'g^tc of between 3 and .£ t,')n0,000 
sterling, lumually.- Tlie funds to pay tliesc 

must be fm ni''lied from the territorial revenues 
♦ • 

of Inflia, -iiid wo.ild, under other circumstances, 
supply a iandcdiapital sidljciciit to carry on allthi 

B 3 
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tr^^lhatQOuld be estabHshed w^th thatV^o^ntry, 
or/or which e<HHutnptiopcould he foundat home* 

h<^>evcr,ni waa not suffiotent,'the? private^ 
traiJe* already est^Usbed, was more than ade4>'> 
quathtm meet every demand in this Country, and 
to tahe up all the surplus produce abroad. Un* 
fortupatcly'Uis,Majesty’s Ministers took a differ* 
cat view of the subject; they seemed to think, that 
tliere were no bounds to jthe trade between 'ndia 
and Great Britian.—Unhappily, however, there 
were many gentlemen, perhaps some ol them in 
th 4 t<rooin, who from dtar bought experience, 
4»uld assert the contrary. 

If the trad^ were extended to the outports, 
the Court must be awaie, that it would mate¬ 
rially interfere with many ai*rdiigement« of the 
Company.—Their sales were brought forward at 
particular and stated times; and, on the produce 
of those sales they had to depend, f^ir paying the 
demands whuh were made upon them.-^Now, 
i£the trade were opened, when the Company de¬ 
clared a sale, the merchants at the Outports might 
apticipate it a month, a fortnight, or a week, 
and, when they expected money, to answer various 
demands, their goods would rctnaiu unsold in 
tlieirwarehouses. [Hear! hear!) 

But that was not the only evil which they 
^ould have to encounter.—-By the proposed al- 
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t^tion the danger -of smuggling < would'-- 
much iucreasod, aa to affuct not merelylhe 
mics of the Company, but those of the Kingdom^' 
It had been alleged, that the Court of Diredt^rs' 
have not given all the facilities that could be 
wibhed to th<.‘private trade But what did-the- 
Company offl-r last year? An Unlithlted exten¬ 
sion of trade, export and import, to ^and froitt 
India, in the shijjs of the private merchant^.—' 
And what did tliey ask in' return? I'hat the 
goods imported should be secured in the Com¬ 
pany’s warehouses, in the port of LondodV 
Wliat (lid they contend f«>r? That the j)ort of 
London, which had ever been-the emporium of 
India commeroe, should ever eontifnic so. iHearJ 
hear!) This arnnigcinent was for the benefit 
of tlie Empire at large, and for the i'dvaiitage of 
the adventurers tlieni'-clves, because the Lorlddftf 
market afforded the surest and readiest place 
sale; He was in hopes, that, with the enlarged view 
which Ministers must have taken of ‘he subject, 
thty would have considered it in thrt light, and 
attended to the r-'})rcsfntations of the numerous 
classes of people connected with the Company, 
not onlvin tfie hk tr<>{H)lis, but in diff rent towns 
throughout the country, particularly in the West 
of'England, who were desirous ih.it the trade, 
should remaiu as it then was. It was much t« 
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bo lamented that Ministers bad not talcen that 
view of the question. Tlieref )rc, it would be ne¬ 
cessary thatthcConi])anyblioutd pic^ent a petition 
to t&e House of Lords, similar to that, which, 
with ^hb concurrence of the Court, had already 
heed presented to the House of Comtnons; and 
perhaps itmi^t albo be neccssaiy, at souk' futvuc 
stage of the business, to cause petitions to be laid 
before both Houses of Parliaoicnt, praying to be 
heard by counsel, and to examine witnesses at 
the bar of bach House respectively. The C( uit of 
Siredtora did not know, exactly', the “tag* \>'nh 
it would be proper'topre sent theso Kitt.'r jKtuions 
U^tbe tWo Hohms. It would eeitamly be ui'c— 
saiy that'a JietitiM' Should be presented to the 
House of Lotds of the same di-sciiption as that 
already presented to the HoubC of Cuminons; and 
what the Court of Directors now loqucsted was, 
the sanctioi of the Court of Proprietors to afhx 
the seal of the Company to petitions, to the 
Houses of Lords and Commons, praying to be 
heard by couticel and to examine witnesses, if ne« 
cessary, without calling aiiotliei General Court. 
He should, therefore, move,— 

“ Tliat this Court crneui in the propriety of 
“ presenting a Petition to the House of Lords, 
“ similar to tl.at presented to the House of 
*• Commons.** 
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This motion was carried unanimously. 

Sir Hugh IitgUs next moved— 

“ That thi^ Court do sanction the 'Bnnexa,tioti 
“ of the Company's seal to pct.tions, to he 
“ sented, if necessary, to the Houses of Lords 
“ and Commons, praying to be heard, at thoir 
“ bars, by counsel, and to examine witnesses.** 
On this motion being put, 

Mr. llandlv Jackson ro!»c and said, if he under- 
stood, correctly, the course of their proceedings, 
tljc Court \^ o'.ild not, on tliat-day, be called on for 
a decisive u])inion, much less fur any conclusion 
on the Resolutions which had been read to them^ 
'I'liey, along with other important and interesting 
matters, would be sidicredtolic over, in order that 
the Court might exercise their judgement upon 
them aRcra c.din and serious consideration; for 
every claim to serious consideration, winch no 
less than a question of existence could have, tlie 
pa2)ers then before the Court posses-jed. Tiny 
were at length approaching to that crisis which 
had been long foreseen—every step they trod 
assumed a shade more awful th'^n the preceding; 
and they were then about to decide on their fu¬ 
ture existence, at lea't according to the concep¬ 
tion of the term entertained by that Court, and 
hy the Court of Directors:—(or, to Cidl that 
tixittence, which could only be uU uujjaired and 
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8 ta^ did opt coi^^^witlb ^fir 4|i> 
'‘pliottioQ oC^the term. It was not 9^te 

would povet, nor pei^aps pv^|aQ^t. 
hear !J. Under circumsj^ces, 

tb^ot^ould not probably employ that morning 
betfta, than by taking a fair and candid view of 
their situation, as aHl'Cted by the Resolutions 
proposed on the part of HU Majesty’s Ministers. 
He believed, there was po persuu who had at* 
, tended the debate on- Monday evening, as he 
bad doi^e, in his anxiety to procure every intor- 
.^atipn on the subject, both with respect to what 
might be said respecting those Resolutions, 
^i^.weli as to theKpiolutions thtmselvcs, without 
feeling an cxtraoMlnary degree of interest. The 
^oble Lord who proposed the Resolutions, avow- 
.^!y abstained from going into detail, in his pre- 

observatiems; and, in pursuing that 
.course, he certainly acted rights tberejjire, 
.confined himself to generalitiest and the.De- 
Iguty Chairman (Mr* Thornton) exercised a 
^Up4,di9<?re^n, in circumscribing his reply to 
thpse generalities. It would be an aot of iigusticc 
to his own feelings, if he did not state, that the 
sp^e^.,of the, noble.|.<ord breathed tbioughout 
.^^spirit-of fairness and c9i;tpdiation—a desire .fo 
medjaiip between con^ictii^g parties; and, at 
leait^ipk4ppearancc, seemed,to declare the true 
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ftelings of bi» la^d, that the |fttn be ikM tMtn 
ptDpoundidg was the best cektthtted for ibe 
g^era! interest of the empire. Sttti', bowevth*, 
it vrei lio presumption in men like them,** 11410 , 
for 80 many years had attended to the interests of 
India, and who had, consequently, deriired no 
inconsiderable degree of*mformatioii on the sub¬ 
jects connected with the state of that empire, if 
they still persisted in maintaining those opinims, 
which had been, on former occasions, clearly 
hid down, and respectfully submitted;—opi¬ 
nions that brought them to this final quUftfon, 
whether they, and the principles on which they 
were founded, were still to ^ adhered to,!^ 
they had heretofore been ? . 

He heard, with uncommon pleasure, the nigh 
compliments which the Noble Lord paid, nUt 
merely to the government of the Company abroad 
and at home; not merely to the rectitude of their 
administration in either r^ion ; but honestly ahd 
fkiiiy imputing to the Company, that Mey had 
been the persons who raided tins mighty empire; 
and that they, who had been the functionaries 
presiding over those immense territories, had go¬ 
verned their subjects with the most equitable 
and beneficent sWay. (Hear! hearl\. He 
would read fiom the speech of his Lordifilfp, a 
passage of that desrj:iption: and. if •vefai‘htft- 


c 
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tion vt&ee in thnt Court>r&r an honomry 
iuscrjption tp) thp Company, nothihg more ap^ 
pvopviate, l^was.«pnviQce(l, than that parage* 
couKi 'h^. t«iepted. It ought to be wri,ttea in 

kttntt of golcl») ^ a justiOcation, to all postclit^s 

ti)^ cour«a which the Company 
pursued* ol. tbo tinnrtcss v\ith which 
they wereacting^ ** The Company,” said 
his Lorddiip, itave raised a mighty empire, 
apd they have governed it in the manner best 
oaiculatedto promote the general interests of the 
stabs, and to produce and buppert the liaupiness 
nf'tbe cxlenahi? population entrusted to (heir 
Oittc.” (Hcat‘yhear!) Now, if all the uritcib 
on moral phihwt^yj on |)o!itiiMl economy, and 
Oia ctliiQS, of the best and put est nature, were to 
combine their abilities, lo ibrin a single pr(i{}0> 
titton, declaratory of a pure and perfect govern¬ 
ment, he would dtfy them to. state it in terms 
mere foi-cibic nr cnmprdicnuve than those mado 
use of by tlic noble Lord. Uis Lordship says of us, 
that we, the ivast-lndia Company, have raised an 
empire of prtmd importance to the countiy ( 4 ^ 
thattt'e, theFast-IndiaCompany, by our care have 
preserved that empire t^rthit we, the Ea'<t'I«dfn 
Company^ have introduced a government, not 
;nercly:] formed to upliold the greatn<■^s and 
splendour oi the state—but thp* u s have crcclud a 
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govertiment nhich has perfectly aneifercd the ttoe 
end for Winch govc'inincnts slionld be mstitoted^ 
namoly, one that has scoured the comfAete 
happiness and jrrosjx^itly of the parties {^ovoMed. 

i hear t) If, then, tine Eaeulndra Com. 
paiiy be iti so perfect—if its otonduct he sb 

honomablc, so unimpeacbable-^/f that body htti 
administered the government of this protid ctn<< 
pirc in so unexceptionable a manner—tlio singKi 
question tor e^cry honeet senator was, whfe'- 
titer or not, that, which was now about to ba 
proposed, would not risk the safely of the 
blishrncnt so eloquently described ? And whe» 
tlici the advantage which theoommerce of thw 
conutiy might deiive from throwing open the 
trade, bore any p.opoition to the risk whtfl^ 
must inevitably be lucuiicdr 

The noble Lord, however, to induce those who 
heard him, to agree m the principle, that thd 
opening the trade to the Outports would be a 
mo^tl ]udicious measure, stated three points for the 
conBideration of the House of CUfAmoiis; drat, 
whether it would be ior the benefit of the empire 
at ihrge, tliat the trade should r^niam as it at 
prusent is r And, on this point, he (Mr. Jock-^ 
Son) would, by and by, request the attention of 
the Court, to what he would not call wilfu),< mta* 
katcmcots~>but to statements, w'bicli, ifyit^tnet 
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(ettdj'^hf’ hoped, tlw 
irndhi^^c^df^the Cmtyt, that da 7 , ^twnld ^nabto 
hitti* 'ed!itrdUi[!^ ai^meritt to the ptvjjose) 
fa&fld the^'cffisct'of pci>j>etmting hi the 
m)h(Hif^lJet*dCla^tefeagirs auditors, tb^t Uadae 
iMjtftfMion, ’WMah hia Lordship's sjiecch, in the 
inMfatitel* WSs parttcelarly calculated to pro- 
du6l?. ^ Ta advett td the first query put by 
hffe'Lordship, whether it was for the interest 
of the empire,'that'the India tindc should re¬ 
main as at*pretent constituted?’’ it must, at the 
ItWf ^nce, ^stfike every person, that, from the 
bi^gillning to'thdendof this question, no notice 
Whatever was tkken of those great, and almost 
uiilibsited t^UaHAbailons, which the Company 
expressed their wiHtngness to agree to. It was 
lldt, therefore, a correct proposition—it was, 
iA(*fact, be^n'g the question. No jierson in that 
Cdtirt bad Contended that the trade should 
remain as it'was. It was admitted^ that it was 
capable of great and extensive modification; and, 
ctery-gentleman who heard him would do him 
the justice to say, that, from the first moment 
he delivered'his sentiments on the subject, be 
ex^nesaed himself to that eficct-—“ Deepen the 

itaid'he, ** as much as you please^ 
wW«u5J<t,^ enlarge it, if it be'too narrow—but 
coMMud'to preserve it. Let there not be an 
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indiscrkuimtefCommerce to Iodi%r7T^yoH,<ip4eprt 
■voat to. cmwy it on througli a 
itreams.^flome of tb«n will beoopie 
ypur <ontroul—they •ill overflow. tl*eir 
batiks—they will bear down aUv pplwsi^oijr+Tand 
the violence of the deluge wijl riek the aeouri^ of 
your whole establishroent,” ^ §U)ch)Mmfei a# 4 i 
such would ever continue to be» hi|,fiei^inents», 
The second proposition was, “ whether somei 
intermediate course n^ight not be, adopted, bq- 
tween his Lordship's first, ol leaving aya^ry thing 
as it now was/’ and his third, whether. 91.1)^ 

supposing the East-lndia CompKny refused ^to 
continue their functions, on tbe terms whiqb/ 
would be proposed, .some new instniaient might 
not be formed, sulficitiit for ey?iy purpose which 
this country might requnc in tlie government f>f. 
India?” “ If, unliappily,” said his LordkWp, 
(and he (Mr. .Jackson) reit^;rated the expression, 
for unhappily' indeed it would be!) “ t!ic India 
Company should find it contrary to their interest, 
or agdinst their inclinations, to continue the 
government of India, some other mode may be . 
devised, to supersede them in those functions.” 
But the noble Lord avoided even a hint as to the 
nature of the system, which woold be pursued* 
under the thiid proposition ; from a feeling, per¬ 
haps in which he (Mr. Jackson) warmly .partU 
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cipateU, tliat llw necessity for suoU nn atl«m{>t 
would DC:v«r occur; and, he was 8i)r0> there was 
not a member of the Couit who did notcherisU 
a MIDller hope* All the noble i^nl said on tliat 
part of the .subject uas, that he diliered front 
those, who thought Quch an alteration difficult of 
{ffipossible.-j^Novv, ^ith all di hicnee to the abi» 
lilies of the ru>b|e Lord, he (Mr. J.icksion) con- 
corred in opinion V(jt[i those nho looked upon 
the thing as intpbssibjc; and he dissento'l most 
complexly f|*om tlic noble Lord in considering 
a change feasible. He did must conscicn- 
tionsly believe, that it wa^ iinpo&sihlc (diet 
Bueb a ciiangCi ednstbb ntly with the intercuts of 
the country*. would nu\y consider tiie inter¬ 
mediate proposition, which was of priuiaiy im¬ 
portance to the Company; and, )m\ nig ronsidcicd 
iL he W'ould take the libeity of txanuning threo 
or four statements uf the notlu Lord, on whieli 
be buttooied his view of the second questiun. 
Kow, it' hi' could prove, which ho trusted ho 
sliould be rnnbfod to do, that those statements 
were inaccurate, it must, of course, affect thu 
proposition purporting to be founded upon tliCRir* 
In taking this view of the subject, he wished to 
speak of th^ n^ble Lord ^ith thc^higlrest pos-^ 
sibte respect. He believed, that it must have 
givea^sensible pleasure to Ibc House of Commomu 
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to nbsme thti complimentaiy mntier in which' 
the noble Lord dqwrted Jiiinself tdwards'ihU 
^Fcat Company; because lie (Mr. Jaoksdn) 
knew^ that a etrong opinion did exist in tli^dikid 
of the public, that, iti the nej^ialion' betvreon 
His Majesty's Ministers and the East-India Com* 
pany, a sort of private pique, a feeling of pet^ 
Bonal rcaentmcnl, had entered Into the ’minds of 
individuals of very cjreat rcspeciabiltty, who whre 
concerned in the disoussiod of this momentous 
question, if such feelings iverc permitted, he 
would not hesitate to say, that they were 
coming tlie culiphteued minds of statesmen, and 
w’cre very unlaniy indulged towards the Com> 
pany, whose oif u anxiety hkd evidehtly been, 
to conduct themselves w-itli tho utme^t ivsjje^: 
towards the liigher authorities of the state—an^ 
it was but justice to tlie Proprietors to say, that^ 
from tin? first hour of the ncgnclation, up to the 
time at which Fie had the honour of nddiC'Aing 
them, they had divested tlicniseites of uU nar¬ 
row and contracted feelings—they were not in- 
fldenced by any consideration of tlic tiumj'cry 
' dividend upon their slock, which would not, 
perfiaps, tn'iko a difflrcnee of jCbO to any gen¬ 
tleman wlio bear-d him—they werb actuated by 
more noble, more onlaigc«l views—and'Ae ivonld 
sot do tlicm justice, who should btsitate to*'’de<' 
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’’ftliote of tlieir del^^, d»e 
of their discussions, had concfuctetf with 

of l^ritisti citizeS—with 
ffte^^f?^fof izeni of a great Empire^loolt^ 
fn^Po 't^e^p^fiwclf^re of the state, and ebn- 

'hase'diid sug^stlons of private 

3 l^|erC 8 t.'^^A 3 |ir".’^ hear *) —Nay, what was more, 
lieV'outd vciitur^o say, for the members of that 
(fourt, ihgcncraf/as well as for himself, that, 
i^any ^rty (^elccicd ^em ni such mean and 

f ' w IS^ngs, they would be willing to sinh 
th a load of contempt.—If the public saw 
contenihng pn such narrow grounds, let 
them disclaim*^ Comp any—let them condemn 
their cau^^l^^Ueih cease to respect the argu- 
idients adduced m their favour. However well* 
l^unded those arguments might be, let them be 
mnsIHered aa’^ the reasonings of men, who had a 
^irivate interest to^romote,—however strong and 
powerful they mi^t be, still let them be con¬ 
templated as proceeding from sordid and selfish 
ipotives—and, tl;ierefure, divested of that weight 
a^ autliori^,which, under other urcumstancei^ 
would be Justly due to them. When the public 
shoulddnd them m that degraded situation, he (Mr. 
3 ac 1 m tj would consent, ^at Blf\liey had spohen, 
andaltfhey had published^ should he blotted froth 
rednmbrance, and that tliey should be treats 
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^ l^rs^Sj ideas were tnmi^, and grovel* 

liuv, <;on6ncd and local, 

^fore he proceeded to examine the second 
propobitiou, be thought it would be prop^ to 
notice the third resolution proposed by the noble 
Lord, and which, by the desire of their worthy 
Chairman, had been read a second time. The 
noble Lord^iad, in the most explicit and candid 
manner, declared, at once, wliat it was the inten¬ 
tion of Government to do. His Lordship's speech 
did ''cem to him (Mr. Jackson) the sp<^h of a 
Biitiih gentleman, proceeding from aclear 
and a vety itonost heart-^and he was sure the 
noble Lord would be rather p/eosed than (fended 
with any observations which that speech might 
give I i»e to in the Court. For, id the outset; M hfs 
speech he stated, that it was very likely 
Jesty's Ministers, with the best intentions and the 
most honest purpose, might still fall short, in the 
opinion of those who had so much more experience 
in the affairs of the Indian empire than them» 
selves, in proposing a plan calculated to meet alfl 
the exigencies of the case—and he fairly statra, 
that if any principle of action were propiMcd, 
which the difficulties might be removed, ^e 
would most cheerfully listen to it. —en¬ 
couraged, he (Mr. Ja<^son) would maj^e^eiew 
pbstiivations on some of his Lord»hip\ ptt^u* 
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whtcii appeared to be founded on error} 
end which, be .trusted, would meet the ears of 
bis, the ndble LordVauditors, before they coin* 
plcbdy made up their minds on a subject of sd 
much interest. 

ItJWibuldbave been singular, after the cult^um' 
idtieh the Doble'Lord hsd pronounced on the 
Company, if he had not followed it*up by such 
a propositidn as that with which the senes of 
Resolutions commenced,-—” That it is expetlient 
Uiat all the privileges, authorities, and im- 
^unities, granted to the United Company of 
Merchants of England trading to the East 
,J[ndies, by virtue of any Act or Acts of Parlia- 
ment now in feroe^ and all rules, regulations, 
and clauses affecting the same, shall continue 
and be in force for the farther term of twenty 
** years, except as far as the same may herein- 
after be modified and repealed.” —And it 
would have been no less extraordinary, if the 
Army and the China TradCf as expressed in 
subsequent Resolutions, were not c^tinued with 
the Company ; for those who had read the 
correspondence attentively, could nevbr conceive 
that it was the intention of Government to take 
away the Arjfny' and the China Trade. Indeed, 
-there would have been mcoTMistency, in talking 
of preserving the Company, at the same time 
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that they Were bent upon taking tlrat away, by 
arhidi alone k was enabled to exist. It would 

4 

ktvetbeen a solecism in language; and he did not 
believe that either the one or the other was aefttfoa^ 
)y meant to be done, provided it wae really 
intended that the East India Company should 
still remain. That it was so intended, was clea^r 
for his Lordsliip had declared, the gi^t inteveatt 
of the country impt'rativciy demanded that the 
Indian government should exist-^andthat it should 
exist through the administration of the Gonupany 
»lor which purpose it was necessary that the^Al^*’ 
my and tiic China Trade should be preserved to 
tliem. But here arose an observation, which, by 
and by, it would be absolutely necessary for them 
to consider. Because, to say that the Company 
should possess a privilege, without leaving them 
the complete and perfect ine^ns ofenjoyingit, was 
falling into that sort of error, which the noble 
Lord had imputed to the Company, with ruspeot 
to those merchants who desired to have a part of 
our trade.—If, therefore, it was intended to keep 
the China Trade perfect and entire, would it be 
ptH>per to permit ships to proceed to all the 
Eastern Isles, and to enter the very mouth of 
the river of Canton ? He had all along said, 
if this were the arrangement, that it was givii^ 
tlie Company tlie trade in name only, and not 

D 2 
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was professing to eoncede. to 
tffces the Chijdrtnde, but accompanying it with 
suehifaoUitfeaoliBf^iiHck trafiiokf as woold^ren- 

OB^yment of it'impos* 
.^v#»Ue bad ItUle doubt 
of jw^ihg^ in^tb^courseof bisopeech, that it 
flunttd be' imposlible to ! preserve the China 
tmdo; wbidh 'so' much importance to the 

Cbmpony and to tbe^catc, unless proper restric¬ 
tions were thtaodueed^And, sliould his arou- 
tnent bprauocestibl, it was to be hoped, that 
Mirmters'wmild limit or alter the extent uf piY- 
wnission to the^Private Trader, so as not to afl ct 
China tmitqwfaich. his Lordship had been 
pleased to danonihurte a boon to the. Company; 
and* which, .ib<en&tber plar^, be stated, should 
mo’t be altered, unless strung and u^i'ent necessi¬ 
ty were shewn fet that purpose-sunless it were 
made manifest, that the extension would be be. 
neficial to tbecoUnteyat large, and that tho ttafe- 
^ of our Indian, territories and of the revenue 
were not likely to^be affected, by it.—Now, if he 
could shew, that tlse iudiscriminate acK^ss to the 
Kastern'empire, which. Would be admitted by the 
proposed ^tonsioa, iReonsistent with, that 
Afety,>tie conceived it would not be doing justice 
to the candour and frankiioss evinced by the uo- 
ble^Lord, if tli^ did not conclude that his Lord* 
sliip would agree to every ncc«'S'-ary alteration. 
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iioi^.!iad apepkeoiooftra Ipift 

ty^shi&tiMp$qdaaf^n‘^T\fih aiktaf^ft^ 

eotinnNif thr> 'MaBtH%t'-Acfe^>4ti)4ai^9diMDe'tnd<»t 

rangnof thQEa9tero A9cki|ick^i>yiw\ijclrAhqn)» 
tmnal-revenues wouM be MaUini^)Up^(Wbb3|| 
iHtt'T point was a matter 'oOdeliiM) '(hQrt,^ 

<jtiio, unulJ ansv/er but^r rsajcimifb 

r.oolf l.or'. (by way of set^imiy;toithe £ast-lndU 
-Coiiip '.ny; ** tiv'interest of the^vmpei^s^OBiit 
closely Jon<iecud with Mint nf ihnrniintry irrlltf 
is income to them, is revemte t»» us—-when otiern 
increased or diminished so is die ndaet—wo^therb' 
fore, are as deeply interested-dootbc-matterlip 
you a<i—andthe (.•overnmentaad the Company 
must nuturaHy go-so hand-in-band; it istherefone 
’extraMagniitto thinly we should sufier any circumi- 
starree to impair an- income,- which i& absolutely 
n<K*cfisavy tfon the'^'iertal•interests of ithe' State*** 
In anMver to:-tbis$ be (Mn^Jachsou) would. 
-wlkat 'wtaild .thedGorefbmeitt’doj-r4wbatt etnki 
-they .do,—wlwn the-'<uii)i9iMtod!iacsesaeU>lothc 
Eastern trade, bad,astahhishdd' a'^syatem,; wbkh 
was 'above daciDc:oBhtXE4d-7«i(^%ar..A; heurl^-^^t 
.-would be tlTeh .touii'amwttiraa^v-torthe fikst-slftdiii. 

Company^ wo"im«s}iB;i^u&dr, its .8ena!bIe,oeM 

0 

vital feeliftgs, fop-theopnoF|)^ty>i6ritbb>(rdi^6ftt<e 
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Ai‘you-hair« <f<M' the security of yojsr 
fiiry-'wbeDooi]^ this exteusion was allpvtieA;—• 
when pnoe'those feciiities were gifanted^ itwhutd 
he Muinaeh:<*abore’the power of the Goremment 
ae ofithei Eaet*»Jiidia Company, to remedy the 
ey•l*l(44^(^i^^Mu ! hh^r f )—Goremment might then 
tigbtfy- es^aCe attd form very accurate calcula¬ 
tions of Iteai^but to put an end to the mis- 
^ief would exceed their utmost ability—there¬ 
fore,unless,at some future period of this discussion, 
the nobhrLord could place, bi^yond all sober a})pre- 
, the perfect security and complete exis- 
teneeof the China Trade, before any otherstep was 
taken—unless ibo>'xould shew the Legislature, 

4 

i^-.the Houah 'of 'Commons in particular,' that 
the description-of access to which he had refer- 
licd, would not endanger the pow^ and revenue 
of titc eoantry, beyond the authority of Ministers 
to cheek its roinous effects—unless he could do 
this, he would riot have p^ormed so much 
aa that House of Coniic<ina had a right to 
cspcct and to demand, before they were satis¬ 
fied nf the wMdom' of bis-measure. 'They ought 
to* say,^ “ We cannot grant what you deaire, ud- 
ieao’you deoxinstrat^ 'tlnd;, if eviVcdnsequences 
aasr likely to ensue, .yoo.^ will be able to prevent 

He knew that the 

♦ 

tkadcr wxiuld not be' admitted to go to 
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China for any article—but he alsp koefr/.that 
they might aaaort their cargoes with any Cbinvti 
productions, only excepted. This liberty 
was about to bo conceded by those-/wibe muat bd 
perfeiMly aware, Chat the QUmerous ialands ia 
the Eastern Sea would be the place to wbielt tha 
private traders, would retort for the^ purpose of 
procuring Chinese car^^oca. And 'thtw ct svat 
loft to the common sense of every parsoja-to 
decide on the probable course which would ba 
pursued. Here was a -large body of pc4* 
sessing a most enterprising spirit, and haaia^ 
the command of capital, by wbioh that spirit 
would be enabled to exert itself. These men 
proceeded to the Eastern fslinds) nay, they 
visited the whole coast, for an assortment df 

I 

articles. Under these circumstances, he would 
ask any man, whether it was not likely that an 
illicit trade w'ould be carried on ; and that great 
part of their cargoes, in point of s alue at least, 
would be Tea Eight or ten pounds of that 
article could be contained in the paper which 
he held in' his hand; «nd, by such a Uaffic the 
doty of 95 per cent, would be saved. Vet the 
noble Lord himself allow^, that if this illegal 
trade, the temptation to whi^h was irntBcns^ 
could not be prevented^' it would be dangerous 
to the iutureits.of-tlif Company, and no- lest 
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io tp tl)oae, qf the empire.— (fiirar V ^rj\ 
He must W/ a confident minister indep^;i| 
he supposed that smuggling of this pro^^e 
^riftapn be prevented. ^muggHng 

did he qqll it> That was too. mild a inni>7^ 
WSB. rohbery*^j‘dbbery of income .and of re* 

ventie! Andi unless the noble Lord had nerves 

* ♦ 

i^iore firm tbaii,anjr man who loved his country 
M he (Mr. Jackson) did, he could not contcm? 
plate even the possibility of such evils, without 
shuddering.— (Hear! hearl) Government might 
^qprnd on the Report of the Commissioners of 
Customs, who thought those mischiefs impos¬ 
sible to be averted^ and that the indiscriminate 
access to Indiu produce danger—lie pro-; 

tested therefbre ^inst the granting the China 
trade, in naipe| when, by the license which 
accompanied it, it was not conceded in fact. 
The Court roust see the necessity of laying before 

llit Majesty's .Government, mope information^ 

and more argm^ent .on the question, if mpre 
cqpid be laid b^ore^em; and better, if,, indeed 
bqtji^f qould ^ produced. The pnjy course, Iq^ 
fiTr Uicm was to bring,forward evidence at. tlve 
l»rof .the Hp;a.sp^;. but they , not run awuy 

^^th. idea, .a^|t % Chins, trade ww 

epoceded to |l)\em^j]|eri^ and entirq* If there 
Wcre |ny hit j|ppr(^en«ions« 
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the Cliina )rade, rf^'hs'hsfl bcToi^^oSs^c^ 
i^oiifd be thei}^ only in name*, btli ^ fRct?“ 
(jm'i hear f) 

Thetiofic LoVtThc '?aid pAcefedbefto’^aV," 

Ilia MajAt^S TVIittrstm co^tifiued rfW^ 

decided in iRcir 0]5ini6n, ihat^he cart's dM6l3 
be from evciy jinrl *b’f thfi CifriVd K^clom, tff 
every port and ev'err pl^cc' on''fli'& C6i/fii^rit ■’cT 
India (Canton cxcfe^td)i''Afiilliii’tbc hdiiWoftlfd 
Company's charter, and he seemed to have 
doubtbut that the rii^btof importshbuldbct^nall^ 
extensive.—As to the importiy his liordship ’Hb* 
served, if tlicre were fifty ports to 'i\hicVr they 
could be admitted, so much tfie belter, ki sooit 
as such ports had satisfied His Majesty’s Privj^ 
Council, that they were provided with dock^ an^ 
warehouses, where the goods m(^t bo bonded, 
consistently with the safety of the revenue.— 
Therefore, all tlife evils of whicli the Company 
had complained—all the e^lls which their DU 
rectors had ao fi'nanlmouMy '&nd so eloquently 
stated—tand’tiie truth of whidi, after so much dd- 
^beration,tbe Cod^ hac^ concurred in confiri^ing; 
all'those evils cbiitiiiudd threatened, in the 
broadest and'm<^'Ui\^i]alid^d'nisfn^nep If tli(jy 
fikd stated tlieVt extends 

iflg’thd 'tradfc'to'Iridla B^^lJdngeroui—ffid 

'HWfcbfay, IHht-fhis 


s 





mutilated commeFce would leave theiii b^twith 
the ■Baeie o£lthe China trade—that .source of 
coitiplahit Biilh costed—and even.in a more ag<» 
^i^vated decree —for he recollected, a very few 
months ■back,-:ii'‘vvae not conteiTjjdated to grant 
the 4-tberty of importing India produce to more 
than four or fivfe ports of the IjQitcd ’Kingdom, 
vdikdi -were named as tlie best, although ex¬ 
ploded as very bad, by the ccunniissioners { 
^iit new, -tlfst principle was abandoned 
.'««apd the liberty was to be extended iv 
iRreiy. port, w-itich Hk M^esty’s Privy Coun¬ 
cil might deem proper. Tliesc were the dangera 
which threatened theh existence—these were 
the dengers<ivhich>tfiey were called upon, in jus¬ 
tice themselves and to.their country, to en- 
cxninter—andbuch was their situation, that they 
must even fight open their stumps,” in oppo- 
aitton to them. ’ ^t be did not'despair, because- 
he thought many of the grounds on which die 
noble Lord had founded his views cf the question. 


would fail him, when the argimnent eame-.^m 
'the House of Cotmulons- One potnt. on which, 
be thought thenoble Lord would hot succeed in 
oringing his auditors over to bis opinion, was 
‘^that respecting the dajoger to be dreaded fren* 
the access of strangerSiid. lndia. The noble Lord 
Ido notappreheodthat,danger from in¬ 
discriminate access wliich tbeEast-lndia Company 
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to frar. And why am^ I cdlous to Huosff 
feari, which' were confessed, under the. signal 
tUre <}f His Majesty’s Ministers, up' to 9 certain 
j)criod ? why do I not feel thettt ? Bwausc - th# 
Director of the East-Indi» Company them*- 
seives have conceded the export tr$dei‘-H-thep 
have conceded that all the inAvidimfe dtf the 
United'Kingdom shouhl beat liberty to «^wt 
goods to India, through' the medium> oP tfteiit 
own vessels, without limit or restraintrfeom the 
Company; consequently,from their having agreed 
to such a proposition, they could’have no’foaTtef 
any evil resulting from Htia iiidiicrifninate access;" 

Nbwj he Would a»k, was tfaiswtrue^ orjust^ 
or correct reason ? In the'fiiefeplacej . those! wito 
had read the correspondence between the Court 
of Director and-His Majesty’e^Minwters,. would 
find that the former set out with deprecating all 
the evils which they apprehended from indiscri- 
sninate*access; they stated their fears that iii*- 
trigue would' take place and ■ foetion be 
-hkelyr to* break out io the Indian terri¬ 
tory; in consequence of the free admission of 
Europeans. Tliirwas a fear inseparable from a 
■knowledge of that intelleetuaL activity and on-* 
terprise which cKaracteria^ his countrymen; it 
was an apprehension- which-jostly arose from a 
contemplation- of that' ardent love of liberty, 

» 3. 
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^hicb, though siibHmei it its proper sphere, waA 
moct-dangerous, if misappli^ - those ,who 
might “widi to introduce, wliat they conceived to 
hn freedom and the rights of man, amongst per¬ 
sons'liidn'g under a very differentsystem; they had 
deprecated, in the strongest tornjs, the mischiefs 
whichiuchan innovation must ii.cvitably produce. 
LordMulville, inhisauswcrtothoscremonstranccs, 
liad said, in substance*—“ If this be the case, if tlie 
British merchant shall not be permitted to export 
gdods in his ovru ships to India, it is in vain 
thait- we meet. Part of your letter turns on a very 
important point,, the an)ount of your debt, and 
the pecuniary aid you require; but I will not 
meet you even on this subject, as it is in vain 
ibr us to communicate on any general proposi¬ 
tion, with regard to India, unless you are prepared 
to agree to the terms which have been stated; 
•and 1 tell you candidly and fairly,- His Majesty’s 
.Ministers' will 'not recommend to Parliament a 
Tenewal of yoiir Charter, unless you concede tlie 
'^pmnts demand^/’ The Hon. Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman,-who- then conducted the ne- 
ghbiation, in a masterly' paper, founded in a 
perfect conception of tlie-siibject, the rcsiult of 
long study and and couched in lan- 

ognage highly respectfutf a paper, which he (Mr. 

felt very great hai’pidess in reading, as 
ife truth, a master-piece- ot^its kind-^ 
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answered the-letter of Lord Melvillc<. If," said" 
they, your Lordship will not liest-with U9 oa 
any other preliminaries, btU the allowing an 
export trade in the ships of the piivato merchant^'' 
we m ust agree.—A!tbough,to sliew your.Lordship 
howwilling the Company (las been to increaseth^ 
trade to any useful ext-, nt, it may uot be im¬ 
proper to state, that of three thousand tons of 
shi]>ping annually provided for the private iner-' 
ehants, scarcely one*thjrd has been used. Hav« 
ing observed thus much, it would be rude to 
fence about the matter farther~you drive u» to 
a conclusion against our better judgnient. But» 
as many subjects of great importance to the 
Company (particularly their pecuniary arrange- 
nicnts) await our acquiescence, wc.give our te» 
luctant assent to this hard bai^in.” But, in 
JustiHcation of tlie Directors, and he (Mr. Jack- 
son* hoped the fact would be made known to 
every member of the House of Commons, all 
those dangers which the Company deprecated, 
all those evils which were foreseen in an early 
part of the discussion, and which were repeatedly 
pressed on the attention of His Majesty's Mi¬ 
nisters, continued to occupy the minds pf 
those who conducted th^ Copipany’s affairs; al¬ 
though, through necessity,* they yielded to the 
strongpowerof Ministers. [Thelearned gcDtlemftn 

copious extract from the letter of the 
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snd Deputy Chairman of the Court 
of litrectotti of the 4th of MaVch ISW,'th 
attstriir to - Lbi^ Melville’s specific propo'sitioh 
bf thif t 7 th‘Dec. 1811 , that the “ ships Well a& 

private inerchantsshould be admitted frttd 

tire-tttldfe with liidia.”—In this they state, that. 

« ♦ 

they irill, thfough with great reluctance, lay the 
prbpbsition' before the Court of Projirietors—^ 
they ag^in-e:tpress their conviction of the danger 
to- be apprehended from this course both to the 
Compahy and the public, and refer to the argu- 
contained in their letter of the 13th of 
Jtetlary,. I8D91] 

-Tbcsej. continued Mr. Jackson, were the 
idntimehts'of a forced agreement procured'under a 
th:^tof nbii'intcrcoursc,. and it was not a littlo 
Worthy of remark^, that, even^ at this time, not a 
.Word was said by IVfinisters on the necessity of 

4 

admitting'the import trade to the Outports. Even 
iiti^thc observation upon the sUth proposition of 
tKd Court bf Directors, tVhich was made at a- sub* 
sikpient peribd', March, 1813; the itn~ 

jwr/s^vrere Still to Tie“ confined to the Port" of 
London.' Nor waB it tiU thO-sUme date that 
jilstei^ expressed their iiftmtion,; that ‘‘ thediips 
of private traders sheM-'^eafoiitfromodier ports 


of United besides tlie^ Pbrt of 

Lbndjfi;*^ NoW,‘^t'did Weoni to'fiioj almost im¬ 
possible to argue, from ionpesiibii so: 
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limited as-that which he had stated, that th^i 
Directors themselves^ as Lord Castlerc^h asr 
serted, had removed every apprehension of in-p 
dividual access, by allowing the e:iporf trade tp 
India to be extended—their language being, 
** that it was a reluctant consent, only obtained 
by an assurance on the part of 'His Majesty^a 
Ministers, that they would not agree to repom* 
mend the renewal of the Company's Charter with¬ 
out a concession of this jM)int.”—What do tlip 
Directors say ?—“ V/c do not consent—we witt 
jubniit the question to tisc Court of Proprietory. 
Wc, at the same time, again state all the dan- 
gers to which wc apprel»end the measure will 
give birth; and wc cast upon you the ditficultv pf 
discovering some adequate mode of prevcntioa%<. 
Tins was the plain .meaning of the langu^e 
which they held. Without,.therefore, going into 
the merits of the question of. unlimited ex})orta- 
tion, it was of great importance that the pajhlie 
should be. made acquaiDtcf|.,with this fact, that 
the p>mpany never -ceas^. to apprehend the 
mo^t extensive dangcra...ft.9fi such an alteration, 
and that they repeated every, one of 
whenever an opportuni^^ qpqorred,. with ..thp 


most conscientious con;[^c^!^ of their being 
founded;—m thatitw^ 
ment to beUw,tbst.thyy. e^ abwdoi^ 
origiiwl apj^enyops.,- 
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Thi» fact was farther proved, by the conduct 
which wasobscrvcd.in respect to the sixXh^pro^i- 
tionoF the Court of .Directors. It would,be remeon- 
bered, that the Court submitted certaij(i{pi'OjK>&itt- 
onsto the Governtaeut, as the basis forliu^repewai 
of the Cliarter. Qf llitse the sixth was;. “That 

t * 

the whole of the ludiu trade should be brought to 
the port of I/>ndon, and tlic goods sold at the 
Company's sales,” &c. The answer to which was 
a full assent. While the first hint in direct con¬ 
tradiction to'the eight proposition was to be found 
in Lord Melville's letter of the 3lst of March, in 
which he observed, that he was not convinced of 
any i*cason for limiting thecx|X)rt8 to the port of 
^ndon. Xpwiiioh itwasanswored, that nosufiici> 
ent r:eason had beep offered to warrai it the departure 
from that principle, This took place in March, 
'1812. Tiierefore, he contended, on the part of the 
Court of Directors, that when Lord Castlereagh 
asserted the Company, to have abated one jot of 
their original apprehensions, he had completely 
misstated tbeipr-; Aud every member of the 
Kouse of Comnoons^iwhofigave-a vote on the 
■uggestion. .that the Company themselves enterr 
tainednpfevs ontheaubjectof the projected altera- 
tion8~f<bey whojicattBiictly might he considered 
the most cQmpetCfit.»«thQ 9 ty o» the question,— 
such member Acted on a wroq^, pnem°^phon;i^ 
and proceeded upon a mistaken foundation. 
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Inhere were some other points in hiS Lord¬ 
ship’s'speech, tvliich equally dcmanrled obser¬ 
vation. The noble Lord proceeded to •:fato cer¬ 
tain reasons for the alteration winch he con¬ 
templated; some i>f which wore just as nntcli 
misstated «s that which lie had already noti''cd. 
lie observctl, that it was wholly unreasonable 
tiint the present trade to India, comprising near¬ 
ly one half of the habit iblc globe, should be 
carried on by the limited capital of the E'’st- 
India Company, and that of foreigners Muih 
had been said of the extended allowances given 
to foreigners. He (Mr. .lackson) had always ex- 
pressed his hope, that when ihe Clierter should be 
renewed, it would be to an EngVmk, and not 
an American, East-India Company, (Hear! 
hear f) He was one of the number who himeuted, 
wiicn those privileges were granted to the Ameii- 
cans ; because he considered them as directly ope- 
faiing against the navigatioR laws, which, he was 
oJd>-feshtoFU'd enough to tUink,in preference to the 
Hew tboories and systems thkt were springing up 
around them, were, in fatt, the'vety staff of our 
maritinfie existence* (Hear!) A relaxation from 
those privileges, ht considered as' the means of 
teaching the Americans tbbisitl us; but, what^vei^ 
evil* it had produced, cotiW t>it be charged'to the? 
East-lndia Company. The sets by which ttey' 
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were allowed did not proccc’d from them; they 
came from the west end of the town, the result 
of ail the wisdom and experience on Indian affairs 
which was collected there; and the Company 
were obliged to comply with them. (HearJ 
hear!) When this was the'case, he was asto¬ 
nished that the noble I^rcl, ]j'^»s'»e'>sing so much 
'Candour and fairness, ^hnuld alirze against the 

’ O O 

Company, the giantiug of this tiade to foreign¬ 
ers, knowing, as he utu&t, Ifiat it was imputable 
to the Government, and not to tltem. Neither 
should he have forgotU'ii. that, t.owevor objection¬ 
able in other points the foici^u trade might be, it 
had brougt immense quantities ofbullioaintoindia, 
where it was imperatively required. He wished, 
however, that this trade should he transrerrud to 
the hands of the British merchant, but through a 
wholesome and legitimate channel. He had always 
'Contended, that whenever the industry, and ma¬ 
nagement, and care> and capital, ot the Eastdndia 
Company should fail to extend the trade to its 
utmost limits,' and hd still held the Aamc opi¬ 
nion, tliat the neEt preference should be given 
to the merchant who walked the Royal Exciwige, 
and not to foreigners* He never would stand up 
in that Court, or olsewhcrc, to argue against 
permitting the British snbji^it to participate in that 
trade s all ho maintained was, that it should be 
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carried on through that medium which theLe^s- 
latnres had experienced it could controul, and not 
through channeU, which, he foresaw, they never 
could govern. His Lordship had observed, which 
was one of his ad captandum arguments, tiiat the 
private-trade to India was almost exclusively in the 
hands of foreigners. How could his Lordship rea» 
son in that way, with a paper in his hand, shewing 
that the private and {irivileged British trade had 
increased in a few years, from 80,000 to 
^’l,200,<)00peraunutiif And that, since the com¬ 
mencement of the present Charter, it had amount¬ 
ed to tlicsuinof i'33,000,000 Was this tradecar-* 
Tied on by the capital of foreigners? So f<ir, there^^re, 
there was a misstatement; and he trusted the 
House of Commons would be convinced of it. 
What! no capital but that of the Com(>any and 
^of foreigners, when no less than ^33,(XX>,000, 
indepciidont of bullion, had been ret imed in the 
British privileged and private-trade, witiiin the 
last twenty years ? (Hear! hear!) 

His Lordship said, ** TbeCompany have as¬ 
serted, that they have extended their commerce 
V> India, as far ns possible,; but I, differing 
from them, having at heart the interest of the 
O'luntry at large, think they hav'e not $ and, 
therefore, the public bughi to be admitted to 
try what can be adected by their exertions.* 

r 3 
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S>‘rely this .was the question. Htm; 

tlte \'()in|jaiiy aiiid, atajjyone peitod) that they 
hd(i t^sti‘nclc(i tbi^ir trade to the utmost? Did 
i>ut Ire (Mr. Jacksou; say, in answer to a ^en- 
tieipuo near him (Mr. Hume) diat the privU 
h^< iinpoit trade hud incioased, in aihw years, 
from . IhOjOOO to ^’l,C0<j,000? He had always 
stilted the possibility of increase, with tliis dif¬ 
ference Irom those who were the advocates of 
speculation and theonj, tliat U should be a 
^ruinal, regul.ir, progressive increase—not a 
sudden, adventitious increase, followed by a 
depression no loss sudden. '1 he Company had 
said. and. all experience had shewn, that the 
former wasitheonly wise and bencdeial increase; 
and every*thing which could tend to produce 
that increase 'of the trade, the Company had 
expressed themselves willing to do, and in fact 
had done. The candour of the noble Lord would, 
.ht; hoped, admit, that this charge, with respect to 
dw China trade, was equally erroneous, lo prove 
,t|ie ciabticity $)ftfad^,(a principle which lie alwi^s 
allowed, only premifing that it should be oon- 
through a .proper channel), it had been 
oh3**tved by an honourable gcntlemhn (Mr. 
Iluoie), that aceordihg to the statements of the 
Dircefora, .th6 colnmeroe with China never could 
exceed or ^ 600,000 per annum, but yet it 
had latterly gone iuhnitely beyond that sum. 
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Afud he htd asked, if the Directors liad beon taken 
at their word at that time, what would they 
have said, when they saw the trade exceeding 
^1,500,000 } 1 his again was begging the ques¬ 
tion. The Directors had nevor expressed the 
opinion which was attributed to them ; and it 
was a fact which could not be shaken, that, at 
the very time it was imputed to them, that they 
did not think the China trade could be farther 
Improved, the Company had dtted out one of 
the most expensive embassies ever dispatched 
from this country, for the purpose of endeavour¬ 
ing to accomplish that, which they were most 
unjustly described a« having considei^d im|>os- 
sible.—{/fcttr/ hear!) Ou a former day, he 
had put a question on this subject to the h6n. 
gentleman (Mr. Hume),—a question, which ifhe 
had had the honour of a seat in the House of Com¬ 
mons, he certainly would have stated as strongly 
and forcibly as possible. He had asked, suppo¬ 
sing, at the time it was imputed to the Company, 
that they believed it impossible to increase the 
trade to China beyond ^t)00,000 a year, (aft 
assertion which they never did make—for they 
had always acted on tho presumption of an in¬ 
crease, and used every endeavour to promote it s 
—a grateful nation, amongst other benefitB, would 
never forget, though ignoranceor prejudice mighty 
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that, for iiKiiiy yearo, the Company eSLprtrted, at 
an imtncnse 1 ob», articles of British manufacture, 
merely for the purpfisd of assisting the manu- 
facturcEs of this country—a noble trait of liber.i- 
lity, which could only be found in great bodies, 
Uko tlieEast India Company, and could not be 
expccttnl either from the inclination or capacity 
of imlividuals);—su]>|>osi'i«, then, at the lime 
it was imputed to ihc Comjxiny, that they bc" 
hcvecl the exports to Cliioa could not he farther 
iarrcaood, the gentlemen from Liverpool, Bris¬ 
tol. and Glasgow, die now spoke of the «obcr 
petitioners only) bad ])rocurc(l access to Minis¬ 
ters, jjtrstuuled them lliat the trade was cnpablo 
3 xmt increase, and that they had lu'cti j>eriuitfcd 
to proceed to China, in the same uuy as they 
were at present about to be p«»rmittcd to go to 
India; be asked his liomirahle friend (Mr, 
Hume) as well as the forms of debate would 
allow him—of him who had resi<led long m 
India—who had |)aid great attention to the af- 
€tus of tliat coiPitry, and who had procured a 
vast deal of uschil inforniatioii—he had nicked 
him, as a man of honor and a gentleman, did he 
think, if such permission to proceed to China 
h»l been granted,' that the China trade would 
have existed at the present day} Hi* lionorable 
frieud bad' an&wered^ he believed it would not." 
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Thccoiidttctof theadvcnturcrsH'ouId have d<*sf roy- 
i'cl it;^the use made of^uch a privilege must bavo 
annihilated it. Tiiis uu^ a verv honorahie and 
a very lioneot adriiission, but no moretliau what 
he had a r^lit to exjiect from the candour of 
his honorable friend; and, he trusted, it would 
be pressed, >n its proper place, as a point of great 
importance. 

The noble Lord .I'tsertcd, that tlieo/i/y wa^' of 
OKtendmg the ti idu to India, was by throwing 
it open. Hiis really was the broad lurdslup of 
which tl.o ( onipai.y h.id to complain, tliattlicir 
scntKiicotxoa till* siihicct iiad t>ot been stated. »-iU 
jmrlk’s couonmii m tiie desire of extending the 
trade; and u was'uiih some surprise, and much 
regret, he obxerve<i that, throughout the whole 
of toe no >Je Loni's arguments, he did not even 
hint at any alteration or inodihcalion, for the pur^ 
po>e of progreiixively and safely enlarging the trade 
to India—No; Ins only r«*rae»Iy was what he called 
** upeningofi' ” Now,wasiriiot incumbent on the 
noble Lord,ai]d was it not laeunibeht on ilisMa» 
jesty’s Minix'crx, Udore they made such a prop.v 
sitioii, to prove, that all the trade whic-ii it was 
poxsible, o‘ t) ej/icc'/, bat to Aane,could not be 
Umbraetd th<ougli tl'.e fiiasUlndia Company, be 
kept w't'im tile hiniis and capacity of tlieir con¬ 
trol } It was said, ditiicultics had been thrown in 
the way of tne private adventurers, which ought 
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not to exist. For argument sake, be it so;** 
let them be removed. 

There was also an ai^nment of afl^lon and 
kindness sometimes made use ofyou lose 
by the trade ; you are at a great expense, 
nually, in providing 3,ooo tons of shipping, 
for individuals, ivhu do not thank you for it; 
you may easily be liohtened from this charge.”— 
Be it so—let the private trader freight his own 
ship—choose his own agent — select his own 
medium—by this means the Company would be 
fivcd from she expen'o. But it was a little sin¬ 
gular to say, pmvidi'd the merchant used h» 
own ship, and selected liisown medium of trade, 
that there was no other way of extending the 
commerce of India, hut by throwing it nnrea- 
triotediy open. ■ On that point, the Company 
and the government were at issue: and, he trust¬ 
ed^-that such evidence would be produced be¬ 
fore the House of Commons, a» would shew a 
perfect capacity of exteading the trade to Inditf, 
supposing it to be capable of extension, honn Jidt^ 
And without shackles, and, at the same time, 
preventing those dangers which were apprehenck- 
ed.' He spoke of leal and decided means for the 
extension of tlietnkde, if the thing were possi¬ 
ble—for he agreed that it would jie most improper 

To keep the word of promise to the ear^ 

** And break it to the be'ert! '* 
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-if pit?ate advcoinrcrs were to be admitted,* itt 
tK**ir own ships, l!u>n«!it it should be to* tlie 
■ftjHeet extent. Rut vvhtn the noble Lord said 
tins could only Ik* by opening Jibe trade fi'OBi 
every port to ever^ jK>i t, lie (Mr. Jackson) 
.sought him to su'-p.md his judgment, till the 
Company hjd an opportunity of shewing, that 
it coulfl be extended as occasion might require, 
and, at the same time, retain its original chan¬ 
nel, The reason the U'^ble Lord gave for thus 
opening the tiadc, did not apjiear to him to be 
quite correct nor candid. He asserted, that the 
capital of the East-lndia Company was not equal 
to an increase of its trade. But the fact was not as 
it had been stated—-the Company were equal to 
what they undertook—and, on this point, the 
statement made,on thatday,by>thehon.Chairman, 
was deserving of particular notice. “ Let the com¬ 
mercial capital of the Company be appropriated 
to commercial purposes, and it is perfectly suf¬ 
ficient. But, if you, the State, having a con-^ 
trol over our funds, command us to divert them 
to other pursuits—though they may be the means 
supporting your pride and glory-rthough 
they may enable you, the House of Commons^ 
to exclaim, “ behold tlie migb^ empire werpoch 
less!” still,'undoubtMU^, inacommerctabpeant 
of view, we arc injured by this diversion of our 
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revenue.” The State, liowever, had no right to 
turn rouiul ou the Con)|jany and say, “ you bav» 
performed great acluevcnicnt^ for your cohntry, 
but tliey have swallowed up those funds which 
should have been devoted to commerce; that 
eommercc, therefore, must be taken from you." 
The Company miglit answer such ingratituda 
thus ;—“ cease to divert our commercial capital 
to political purposes, and it will be amply suffi¬ 
cient. If our tiadeis then narrowed, reproach 
us witli it; but do not divest our funds, and 
afterwards accuse us with that which yourselves 
have occasioned.’* {Hmr! hear /) 

This part of his argument the noble Lord 
endeavoured to illustrate bv what he called 3 
reference to fact, which, however, failed him. 
He stated, as a proof of the Company’s want of 
capital, that they had been obliged to resort to 
the money market of India, where iliey borrow¬ 
ed at 13 per cent, not for political, but for com¬ 
mercial, purposes. Some of tlie money which 
was procured, Mr. Jackson admitted, might have 
been employed, eo nomine, to increase investments. 
—But how was this occasioned 2 Because a part oi[ 
the money,primarily intended forinvestinents, wof 
diverted, by superior orders, to political purposes. 

The state compels you to divest part of your 
territorial revenuesand because you borrow 
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^noiicy to supply the doficienn^ thus created, it 
is directed against you a*! a rt'proach I—f/Zcar?* / 
heart )—It is ccrUmly true, in fact; because 
you applied the suin'*, originally intended for 
investments, to the support of armies in the 
field, and other warlike purposes, that you Imvo 
made good the deficit by loans. And, therefore, 
it is argued, that you have borrowed money for 
commercial purposes, an<l an ergo follows, 
that you have not capital enough to carry on 
your commerce heart) But he was 
not without hope, from the candour of the noble 
Lord’s disposition, tliat he would see the fact 
in its true light, and become convinccil of the 
injustice which was done to the Company. 

The noble Lord, iii a most constitutional man¬ 
ner, and in the very spirit of all that had been 
said, by Lord Melville, Mr. Pitt, and other 
great and eminent patriots, and in opposition to 
a variety of intimations wiiicii had bt'on held out 
in terroremi admitted that, in a certain point 
of view, it was necessary and expedient that 
the patronage of India should remain witli the 
Company. He did not think it a safe deposit to 
be entrusted with any administration; and he' 
.broadly stated this as a reason tor placing the 
patronage abroad, in the hands of those who had 
always made so just a use of it.—f Hear t hear t) 
Now when the Court recollected, that, iu one of 
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the' lettert tnuAmitted to the President pf th^ 
Board of Controui this very point tras touched 
uponi whe)« it was recollected, that the reason- 
log addut]^ in that l^tcr (to shew the danger 

result to thf constitution, 
df't India was nut safiei^d tq 
Temsdki'With 4hc Company) was treated with 
thei most bitter sattasm ; when it was satirically 
observed by the nobleman, with whom they were 
in coireipondence, that it was very hind in 
them (the East-ludia Company) to inU rfere for 
the safety and pfotoctiou of the constitution, 
but that even, should the Company cease to 
ctist, the constitution would still go on;" or 
wolds to that effi’ct, for something like this 
might, he behoved, be found, in the an'^wer 
of the noble L>ord ;*^akhough the Dirc'^ors 
were not giving any sentiments of their own, 
but literally quoting those of Mr Pitt md 
Lord Melville, and stating their coincidence in 
thatlppinion ;—under these clrcrmstances, it 
inuat be highly grattfying to them to set Lord 
Castlero^ghoDOimg fc^ard, and, by his constitu¬ 
tional und patriotic declaration, sa ing ** that the 
p^ronagd of India, and the liberties of England, 
wiQuUlnot beiQonsistent with each other, if the 
saoTO persons pcesided over both,” clearly proving 
tltei niisacj^licatioti of those sarcastic remarke*-• 
fjffeflr ! hear !) 
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HhtLordship had observed, that very ^rcat mo- 
diScatien would still be neccs<tnrv .—1 o tliia die 
Company had no objection. They a^eed to at 
lar^reand as liberal a modification as could be cou* 
sistently required; all they demanded was, topre- 
serve'thc channel through which the trade to 
long and so beneficially flowed. Nowit might be 
supposed, th^t lie (Mr. Jackson) wished it to be 
Gontined to that medium^ for the purpose of 
derving the profit of some two or three hundred 
thousand pounds a year from it:—but it was not 
so.—4nd here the* noble Lord furnished him with 
an aigumcnl—an argument foundedon the wisdom 
and experience of all the eminent men who had 
been employed in India—an argument, which, 
while it shewed the necessity of continuing the 
trade in its present channel, fully developed the 
dangers which the Company dreaded. He might 
state the argument boldly in that Cour^ without 
apprehending the mischief, which, were it less 
famih<>r, it would perhaps produce, if it reached 
the cars of an Indian chieftain—he meant the 
maxim that ** the empire of Indlay is dependent 
upon opinion ” It is a government, by which, 
as was very justly observed in the House of 
Commons, lb ‘00 persons ruled over from 50 to 
60 , 000 , 000 . It was true, the Comjianv pos¬ 
sessed an army, never exceeded for loyalty or 
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cbUrage—-never extelfed for any quality which 
a general could desire in his troops, or a coun¬ 
try hope for in its defenders —(Hearl hearty 
^but still the government of India was a go- 
vbhiment of opinion ! — Let him, then, who 
bbUe^Bd it to be a government of opinion, lay 
b1s' hand upon his heart, and ask himself, 
if the detracting from the dignity of the 
Kast-India Comjpany, by taking away that cooi- 
itierce by which its greatness was upheld, w’ould 
not so lower the opinion of its firmness, stability, 
and power, in the eyes of the natives of India, as 
to endanger the safety and security of our eastern 
empire?—f/feor/ heart )—Was it likely, when 
the natives of that country saw an indiscriminate 
host of traders coming to deal amongst them, 
that they would retain their present respect 
for our character? Would they not contrast 
the meanness of all they saw with the splen¬ 
dour which once shone around the £a$t-In* 
dia Company ? Would they not lose that feel¬ 
ing of veneration, the great engine of au¬ 
thority, when tlioy saw that that authority no 
longer existed in the Company — when they 
no longer beheld in tliem the advancers of 

money, the anticipating purchasers of' their 

% 

ihantifactures, the upholders of fair and liberal 
prices from tfieir two-fold character of sovereign 
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and merchant,—the dispensers of innumerable 
blessings, the promoters of comfort, the undevia¬ 
ting advocates of justice ? With the informatioa. 
which they would soon possess upon the whol^ 
of this subject, was it to be supposed that they 
would continue to preserve the same ideas of 
Company's grandeur and munidcence which.they 
cow manifested ? If they did not, then, frgOp 
the government of the (.'onipany, this govern¬ 
ment of opinion, must inevitably fall.—That 
government, the very existence of which was 
then threatened, supplied an annual revenue totha 
country of about ,£‘4,500,000. It was, (continued 
the learned Gentleman,) a mistake in th« 
paper which he held in Ins hand which stated it 
at ^3,500,000—it was one of those misprints, 
which should'be properly corrected and rightly 
understood by the public. When ihsy {the fuilic) 
knew the wonderful slake which they had in tho; 
existence of the East-India Company—when, 
they saw' a sum, not of «£3,500,000, but of- 
/almost ,£ 4 , 500 , 000 , cpnfessedly put in peril, 
—they ought to know exactly what advantage 
they were likely to derive from the risk. When 
they saw such a sum placed in jeopardy, to satisfy 
those who did not even affect to possess any 
ex|)erience—to supi^rt their suggestions—they 
ought not to be induenced by the plai^ibility of 
their doctrines, or the artfulness of their reason- 
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• ing.—Let them contemplate the Company, pour¬ 
ing their extensive wealth Into the coiii rs of the 
state:—let them view that great br>dy emptying 
tliis immense cnrnucopia into the treasury of 
the country, almost without an effort on the 
part of the Governmentlet them do this, and 
they would then easily decide between the Com- 
pany and their accusers —(Htarl Ano¬ 

ther reason which had been adduced by the 
noble Lord to support the necessity of throwing 
open the trade, was, the possibility of a great 
Company growing too largo for its original and 
particular powers. He thooght none of those 
whom he addressed could have any other feeling, 
but that the mighty empire, which the noble 
Lord feared would grow too great and powerful, 
must moulder under the regulations proposed by 
him. 

But when his. Lordship ai^ued, that the East 
India Company was growing loo large for itself; 
that its commerce, as well as its internal arrange¬ 
ments, were becometoo bulky for its own welfare, 
and that any increase of commerce would aggra¬ 
vate the evil thus complained of, he must beg to de- 
nythat proposition: for, in answerto this mistaken 
idea, he would refer his Lordship to the best of all 
authorities,—to the reports and representations 
of the executive body. Let the noble Lord call 
before him the Company*s officers and the Direc- 
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tors, and he (Mr. Jackson) would ri^ the w^ole 
question upon the re«u!t of his enquiry from 
them, whether, sin^e the private and privilegetraHc 
of ihe Company had inefeasedi in a ratio of 
from ^ 180,#00 to about ^3,000,000 per annum,’ ^ 
the alarm bad not completely failed, and that 
in the same proportion wan the abiliiy of 
the Company to manage their affairs phosvn to he 
strengthened and increased. He would rest the 
W’holeqnestion upon this examination. For his own 
part, he hesitated not to state, that since iU trade 
had increased and its c*>mmercial relations extend¬ 
ed, the wliole system of reg d:ition hid not merely 
improved but flourished: indeed, he would only 
refer lo an honorable gentleman near him (Mr. 
Hume), wliose statements upon the subject he ‘ 
was happy to acknowledge to be not only correct, 
but highly important, forthcconfinnation of what 
he advanced. Surely then, the noble Lord would 
not put Ins mistaken authority, and perhaps et*- 
roneous information, in competition with f^e 
judges uj)oii rhe subject; judges who would inr 
form him, that the policy adopted by the East 
India Company was stich, that as their affairs be¬ 
came ni'iitirarinus, so regularity and arrangement 
had enabled them to make the true advantage of ' 
every accessiiui to their cstablidimant. !'he ex¬ 
cellence of tlte system adopted by the Cotnpaoy 

H 
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. was such, that .-while it was well coatrived it was 
a.< wlU extrutccl. Why, then, if it was allowed 
that when tlieir commerce was infinitely increas- 

< cd, with the extension of their territorial bound¬ 
aries; il the same wisdom and salutary arrange¬ 
ment in their affairs had followed the ratio of 
iheir increased property; who was the man that 
would say, judging from experience, that the 
Company's affairs were becoming too extensive, 
and too large for tlieir own weight^ It would 
be unnecessary for him to point out the arrange¬ 
ment u'iopted for the iucrcabc of the trade and 
commerce of the Company. Sufficient it was to 
ob-^erve that docks, wharfs, warehouses, and 
every convenience had been erected, to meet the 
exigencies of an increasing and flourishing system. 
The argument, therefore, would follow, if the 
opinions of those who thought like his Lordship 
were adopted,—that although,toa certain extent, 
the Company’s affairs had become better and bet 
tor, yet if they went &rther, they would grow 
woric and worse. {Hear* hear*) 

'I'he nohlo Lord bad said that there was great' 
necessity for retrenchment in the Company’s 
exjienccs. fHc, himself, for one, had no doubt 
of its necessity. He knew it had been Reiterated, 
from the side of the bar at which he addressed 
the Court, as an argument that would be likely to 
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liave weight with Ministers, that there must be 
gnat retrenchment.—Be it so. He was satis« 
fled that there was no objection on the part of 
the Company; on the contrary, there was a 
most anxious wish on their part to adopt every 
measure calculated to reduce their cxponces, as 
far as consistent with the real interests of the 
Company, They would never <he was persuaded) 
allow such an argument as this to remain in the 
hands of Government for refusing them tiicir as¬ 
sistance. 11c knew the Company to be serious 
in theiriutontions in this respect; be<^use recent 
accounts lia<l shewn, that the executive Govern¬ 
ment hud introduced the most wholesome and 
politic rcgulatioAs; and thry had, in a great 
degree, perhaps in a wonderful degr^, ac- 
com])ltshed tins desirable object. Though aware, 
as ho uas, of the expensive political arrange¬ 
ments which had taken place, yet by the 
Company's last accounts of their surplus fund, 
when It was not expected to be more than half 
a million, it amounted to one million and a half. 
The woik, tlicrelore, of ecr>noinical uirangcinint 
having begun lu so surprising a manner, to the ad¬ 
vantage of tlie Country and the Company, he on¬ 
ly invited them most eamc-,lly, to cairy the princi¬ 
ple into execution, as far as a ref Tence to the ii beral 
and wholesome support of their eslablishinonts 

H2 
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would hoiiorab}j ftnd advantageously allow.-^ 
liideocl, such n suggestion was unnecessary, Wheir 
i t was recollected u.Vm were the honorable persons 
at the lioad of aflairs and had the conducting 
oi'their internalarrangeinents. Principles of sound 
policy as well as of justice would dictate to them a 
'oourse of conduct upon which, they knew, must 
dejx'nd the strength, the welfare, and the stability 
of the Indian Empire. < 

There was another point in the noble 'Lord’s 
resojutions lie should advert to, or ratlier 
merely mention, that it miglit not be said he 
eiitlitT passed it over or that he committed 
himself upon it. The point he alluded to, 
was, upon the subject of Religion. It was intend* 
ed hy these resuliitious to have a Bishop and 
three Archdeacons introduced into the establish- 
ineiitin hidia. If he knew any thing of his own 
w'ay olTceling, no man was more desirous than* 
he was, that every Christian should have means ‘ 
of adoring his Cod, according to the prin- i 
ciples that he profe ssed, and according to the ‘ 
faith that he niitrlit have been instructed in. No 
man in that Court, he had no hesitation in saying,- 
felt more than he did, the impolicy as well as the 
injustitM of a rasli and improvident introduction 
of spiritual teachers among the nations of the 
East.. But, at the same time, if Ire knew himself^ 
tjo mau would more sincerely rejoice over an igna- 
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rant Pagan brougltt tVom the^arkneas of his iu- 
perntiLioii into the ligtit of Criiristianity than he 
would: because he knew that :$uc’h a change 
would give hitn liuppiness hci*e and secure eternal 
bleshings to liiin hereafier. It would be incon¬ 
sistent with all those ordinary feelings of hu- 
nianitv. witlt jIk* philanthropy which he was sure 
had always (hslioguislu'd ihe(*om|)any in every 
Bt;iu:c, and in ovety S:ep of its policy, if (always 
avoidiij'j the ra<li progress of intem|)eratc zeal) 
they <lid e wish to promote the inierests of 
true Ue'igion ; jiikI. if he knew any thing of the 
history oi the Company, it had slrewn that there 

4 

was always a dispo.ntioM, on the part of the exe¬ 
cutive Govcroi/icn;, t«> <'xtcntl the blessings of dU 
viu',' truth vmerevor they would be received in 
India; and he stdl l.ojycd that the same spirit 
would aetu.ite the comluct of the future Govern¬ 
ment of that country, which had characterized 

¥ ' 

the present and forincrGuvernments, witliso much 
pious and Christian feeling. He was quite satisfied 
there was a )>voper disposition in the Company to 
pay m ry degn-e of deference and respect to the 
hierarchy and the system of church government 
in this country: but, at the same time, every man 
knew that there was a natural disposition in 
mankind to aspire to place, to power, and to au¬ 
thority. The Company, and all men, had seen 
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‘that even tH4 Cler^ vrcre not exempt from (hat 
feelitig, in this country; and that they soog^t 
after tliose dispensations of the Gtovernment uiid^r 
which'we lived. It must be obvious, that it would 
be difficult, in the present state of the world, to 
prbseire spiritual humility uninfluenced by teiii> 
poral ambition: and any man of common sense 
must see the same disposition which marked the 
Clergy at home must adhere to them abroad. 
He felt every disposition in the world, to pay 

■ due honor and reverence to the hierarchy and 
clergy of this country; but when he understood ’ 
it was intcniled to introduce a Bishop and three 
yWchdcacons into India, he thought lie should 
not discharge his duty as an hotiest man, if he 
did not say lliut it was a matter which deserved 
the most sei'ions consideration. ’ His present 
impressions were, that it was highly necessary 
to the welfare of a state to have ^iich an esta¬ 
blished religion, and that such religion should 
be governed with due subordination and upon 
principles consistent with its own safety. For 
his own part, lie should like to see every un¬ 
assuming, every pious pastor of the Cliurch, well 
remunerated and provided for. The example 

■ of every otlicr state of Europe bore testimony to 
the poHcy and the wisdom of making a national 

“■prodsion for the Clergy. But he'confessed. 
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one, he did not want to introduce into our 
]^st India territories, and our religious establish^ 
ment in that country, that sort of high and 
vaunting auibiticui, which he knew to be inse¬ 
parable from the possession of church dignity; 
and it did seem to him that the proposed germ 
of episcopal grandeur would, at no very distant 
time, spread itself wide, and interweave its 
branches with the very government and politics 
of India. It was iin])ossible to disconnect lofty 
ambition froni hi^li station: and whether that 
high 8tatl«)u he given to a churchman or to a 
man in civil uiithuiity, aiiibiliun, and love of 
power, could nut he '•oparal.d from the jios- 
scssoisof exallcvl siluai.oiis and jilaces ofgre.it 
trust. He merely sugge.-ted lliese observations 
with a view to inij>reo.'. iipun tin* C’ourt the ne- 
ces*Ilv of considciing, w.lli bcccniiiig serious¬ 
ness, a matter of such vast importance to the in¬ 
ternal peace and wclfaie of our Indian territorial 
possessions. 

He wT.s now g *ing to observe upon another 
point wliich lie thought was ut very serious ino- 
.rnent. It was this: tint thi-ugli it was pro- 
'posed by Miuistvs in the u'.o.t unlimiU'd de¬ 
gree, and though it was pios:.od upon the 
Houae of Commons by a:guii.onts of great car- 
L&blucss, m point of policy and jui>ticc, that 
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propie of the British Empire, front 
every jjortt iQ Great Britain, ought,to be b|*. 
lowed to tr<ide to our East Indian ports,— 
(wliicb ports, by the way, it was to bo recollected, 
we.re.all the Com|>any’s cither by purchase oir. 
legal cessiun)'^tliat although they were to be 
allowed to trade to all our port<>, to make use of 
all OUT itarbours, to occupy our whaifs and ware> 
houses, and tp make use of all those con- 
veqicnces erected by the Company for its own 
commerce, winch had co^t them so much pains, 
time, Iroublo, cNpavoC, and diHiculty to com¬ 
plete, and by whicli tlic sticngtli of their armies 
weio rcrjmiod to piotoct and secuic ftoin the 
inroads of invading enemies;—to all these ad¬ 
vantages, which had cost the India Company so 
many millions, wct'e ihc new advcjituierb to 
be admitted: —^et tlivic was not the inos^ 
distant bint ,re'nu»t‘rfftknf from one end 
of the uobiti Lord’b speech to the other 1 ^.ow, 
lie confci^scd, he could not -idy that this sa¬ 
voured very much of justice. However, he must 
attribute so luiponaiit an omUsion to piadvcr-* 
teucy ami the presbute of otiii.r matlvts upon 
thdspibtd of the noblQ Loi^* be coaid not ^up* • 
posp.Uiat His H.yestyV Miuuteiuv\9ul4 dchber- 
ut^ly telbithe Eabl Indi^ that they were 

to> give ,ui^ ^!i ^ thebe ^djr^ntage&, for nothing. „ 
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‘'Mofet honorable men they were in their privatt 
characters, and therefore he could not anticipate 
such a conclusion to the negociation upon this 
lubjecC. Others might dispute their claims to talent 
and political consequence. This was no theatre to 
discuss such points: but he believed there was no 
dissentient voice in that Court from his opinion, 
that there never was an administration whidi 
composed a greater body of private worth, of' 
private character, of honesty and upright inten* 
tion, than distinguished the present administra* 
tion. {Heart fieart) The noble Lord at the 
head of Indian affairs would forgive him if 
he had treated his official letters with* any 
thing like severity of remark, but the least 
doubt of his.integrity was a feeling he could 
not manifest with any degree of justice to hiii 
own intentions; because he believed that, in point 
of private worth and honor, that noble Lord 
would yield to none: therefore, fi^m their virtue, 
their liberality, their integrity, and above all, 
thdr JUSTICE, he expected much. He was per¬ 
suaded that wlicn such a proposition as that which 

4 

he would now put) was suggested to their lionoN 
able minds, their feelipgs of probity and justice' 
must prompt them to consider this part of the sub^^ 
ject in a manner more conducive to the intefosts 
•f the Company* Was the Company, bf 
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would uy tb^ noble Lord, to ricoeivc no com'> 
peni^Ution for 9 II those,fdvantpges tha^. had 
them »o much blood and treasuR*?—the letter 
of whioh) U was said, amounted to at le^t, 
^80,000,000 qf money? Were they to receives ^o 
iftmuneration from those who were thus to derive 
these advantages which the Company had, du¬ 
ring a period of a hundred years and more, 
tcquiwd by. the most active industry — by 
the most liberal expence—by a profuse etfu* 
blood—by enduring the greatest hardships 
and anxieties—^by sustaining the greatest loss- 
es^and by all those exertions nhich had cha¬ 
racterized the enterprising spirit of an enter¬ 
prising - Company r Were the advantages of a 
qonimcroe almost ready made to their hands, 
W>th all the implements and convenience of car¬ 
rying it on with advantage to t]u'mso}ve&-~ 
were all those objects, he asked, to be ceded 
to the merchants of tlie Outports, without the 
least remuneration for the advantages to be so 
acquired ? Now, for his own part, he would, 
willingly put that consideration to the merchants 
ofLiverpool, the merchants of Glasgow, and all the 
sober and rational petitioners agaipst the East 
hrd.la 'Charter.—He made this distinction of 
sober and rationati because, as he had already 
noticed, on another occasion, there were two 
species of petitions,---ii^aiely, the sobej com- 
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tn^al petitions, at\d the poetkil pietitidnif» 
(A'tirrst fyf Ittughfer ) Thepoef/rff^ petitions, he 
cohfbssed, contained flights of fancy irhich Wisre 
beyond his humble comprehension. It ^Vas true 
tHc sober commercial ])etitionS edntained pornu 
to which he did not subscribe; but he beliefed* 
there was no man out of 5/. Lu'k^s Hospital 
could subscribe to the others, wheh they came' 
seriously to Ijc considered. {Bursts of laughter,) 
These poetico-politico petitioners were pleased 
consider, that every species, and every descriptidH'* 
of colonial regulation was an usurpation of the 
inherent and unalienable rights qf miin\ and th^ 
desired that the East India Company should 
be pulled down and completely effkced, as" a 
political and ,moraI nuisance. That East India 
Company, which Lord Castlercagh said had 
raided an empire for its country, of a kind unex. 
nmpled in tho history of the world ! that East 
India Company upon whose policy and upon 
whose government Lord Castlereagh had be¬ 
stowed such just praise—but yet which these 
gentlemen wcie pleaded, in iheir wise notions 
of political oL^conomy, to designate as ‘‘ apolitical 
and a nioial nuisance**. But the more grave* and 
circumspect^jietitions, such as those from Livei'- 
jMJol, Glasgow, a’nd’ other places (which he 
would not trouble the Court by natarag'^,' 
demanded, and »erp indeed entitled to a T^ir 
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degree of isonsideratioiij as well 0t)in the Compft* 
ny as from the Country. To them he abouM 
feel DO hesitation in puttii^ the Company’s case, 
and sayiDg>—do.you think it just and right that 
‘ should be admitted to this participation of 
“lyhit ia called the dead stock of the Company, and 
of t|ie varions implements which we have erected 
fcN* the purposes of commerce, without paying to 
tt6 a fair and liberal consideration r” 

Vi 'For hit own part, he thought, judging of the 
Idiipotition they had seemed to manifest, that 
. they would say—No. He therefore did think, 
when tthe matter came to be more liberally and 
more justly represented to the Mouse, they would 
sec that it would be most injurious and most 
unjust to deal thus by the East^India Company. 
He had too high an opinion of the libemlity 
of Parliament to think they would setiously 
and deliberately impose such hard terms upon 
them. Why, then, let the Court pause for 
a momentand he desired it to be under¬ 
stood merely as a hint that bad occurred* to 
his mind—but still it was matter of estremeL 
|{B|iorUnce to a measure of this kind, and it 
would be proper that the Company should notlose 
any (jpportunity of*dibcaismg all thefropositioas 
which., were likely to be submitted, whether 
^aipproved of by Parliamept or i^ot, in order that 
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UlC question c?mc before the*HbuM they 
'bInm^ be ahJe'to meet alt possible or unaginablc 
difficul|ifiB. lie would suppose, thatr 

'‘all the evidence- which might be prodaced-before 
>the House-^flcralUhc arguments which mighty 
urged* on both sides of the question—Parliament 
should at length come to a decision that the prop<Ai- 
tion foropeningthe Iradetoindiasholild becitrried, 
might not the Company, in that event, be would 
ask, be fairly and reasonably remunerated in Some 
such way as this ^—to allow them a proper add 
reasonable impost upon all commerce carried ou 
by British merchants in this country to and from 
India?—That impost to be applied in this way. 
At present, by the act of 1793 , under which the 
guarantee fund was established, it was provided 
■thot-erguarantee fund should be settled for the 
purpose of remunerating the Company whenever 
their charter should be determined. It would be 
recollected that he had had the honoui^to obs<erVe 
when the Court 6rst met on this queation^andit 
founded the ground-work of one pf’his' Resdltl- 
tions) that notwithstanding at the lart'i^'newal 
of the Company’s charter, the fete Lord ^el- 
'irihe had admitted very fairly and very i’da^- 
«bly, that inasmuch asParliainentthoAghtiprQ][Mir 
to take a pro^iortion of the Company’s teadb'fn^ 
them, the Company ought in 'that propottibii'to 
he remunerated, and had raised their dividend 
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accorttiflgJy*^‘Ife (Mr. Jackson) had the |jrei' 
sent .Lord Melville’s opinions on that sub)w< 
in bis band, and* his Lordship,'lie'dtilscrVet!, 
B^tcd in his letter, that not only all dite'Care 
should be taken by Parliament to jircserve thd 
Proprietors in their rights, but that due eon^ 
sid^ration should be had for llieir coniinercial ad* 
vantages, and the means by which they had 
hitherto carri<ad on their trade in the East. Now, 
at. present, tliere was not a single hint of that 
)ciDd stated by Lord Castlereagh in his proposi* 
tions to the House of Commons. But he was 
sure, whether that was or was not one of the 
noble Lord’s proposiiiom, that when the question 
should come to be fully considered—when the 
numerous papers and mass of important infor* 
mation in jrassession of the Company came 10*136 
laid .before Parluiuent—ho was persuaded they ' 
should not have to complain of the injustice of 
those to whom V their cause was referred.—They 
would agree, be trusted, in the justice of th^ 
proposition, that those from whom the comnihto^ 
was to be taken away, ou^t to receive 
^(Hbuncration in the power of the countfyll^* 
give, -i “ If the opening of the tradef*—said 

be so-mighty a boon to <thfc adven-^^ 
tiirj^rrfif it* br of such vast beneSt to 'the'' 
cbormefcial interests of tfiis* country—if 
an ol^eot- of the ardent' hopes and saAgidiHr' 
wishes of the whole nation at large, surely the 
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iaUqu can afford sometbtug for lieHY*) 

And..tQ whom should tBcy pay» but toUhbsft 
fn)in.,whQm^they t«Jie f”-—Now though periidps, 
ip ^paIlticolar dititribution, by way increa^<^ 
djvidcod to tl)C proprietors, the pkn he wouid 
suggest might nnght not be approved, yet 
if the modt of remuneration was founded upon 
a general, thoug'' moderate import, in the ntao* 
ner chaiged at present upon the private trade, it 
would be less objectionable and meet with leak 
difficulty than if it were proposed immediately’ 
to raine the dividend on the Company’s stock, as 
doae at the last renewal of the Charter. 

Supposing, therefore, this moderate duty or 
rate upon the Indian commerce of the country 
was to be iropoeed for a given time, to accumulate 
asli guarantee fund, to be paid in the name of the 
Coinmibsioners of the Treasury, under such acotn^' 
mission as now exists in this country; these duties 
to continue, till they amount with interest to a sden 
of twelve QiiUions of money, to aotesasinkingfund, 
and to be subjtctb) tlie same regulations, for the 
Company’s use, for the payment of their debts^' 
and «o forth, Q« -IS pravidixl with r^rd to ttte 
p^^entguaranteefttod.K would be, inhieoptnion<i 
the most unofcgoctronabte mode of retUunerattfig 
theOumpany. This guarantee fund was a security 
ayhiel) the late X^ord MefrUle hnd suggested and • 
«dMi^9d>to be fur^aodieqactebic) which the act 





of a79»r^iJoiUt^4_^o be just* and/ he iryHed, 
t^ordt C(isttefve|tgh.woidd «oncur iu recofi»OBetuk> 
ii\g that <^ 18 . .guacaotec fund should bbt elgi. 
|}h)nt, a& be., bad declared that he thought 
nothing could be more unadvisablc thau to 
out bodies which could not bo realised< 

He (Mr. Jackson) tlterefore took it for granted^ 
that when that noble Lord proposed the guaran¬ 
tee fund, he did not mean that it should be ^ 

hand * for that would have been unjust 
ghd^a complete, delusion upon tlie Company. 
v3*hereforc, if the Covernmeut were serious, and 
meant that it should be real, not vhhnarif, he 
saw no reason why a principle thus sanctioned by 
the authority of an act of (jarliament, should not 
be made cfifectual as to its object. He would 
^er^orc just su|^est, not an unreasonablcT^Ut 
« reasonable impc«t, upon all trade to and from 
.][ndia« deriving protection and advantage from the 
Company^ establiabmcnts, till it amounted to the 
^um of twelve millions sterling, the sum proposed 
by Lord Casflereagh. This was merely an inti- 
(j^tion or suggestion for the.consideration of tiio' 
^PUr;t: .and if there were me proposition, on 
j^the face of it, more just, more safe, mpre worthy 
jthe importapee of the eulyect, andi^moro equal 
iiji its Operation than another, he tlipugbt it wa* 
the presentand h^. was. not without hop^s 
that something of the kind might take placf. 





.i -'Now ivith 'r^rd to the juSti6e of thi*'fdan, 
dhe »b^ proposition'would,-he thought,establish 
Uf. He believed that what was called theXam* 
fAnyV dead atoch in Iiidia, including whaH^i 
tjua^’S, wareliouses, and a variety of other eon* 
venienoes for commerce, were estimated at about 
twelve millions. He would, however, say ten 
millions, the interest of which would be 
^500,000 per annum; where, then, he would 
ask (as had been forcibly urged by the Deputy 
Chairman in tlie House of Commoos), was’tbe 
hardship of making the merchants thus trading to 
and . from the Company’s territories, pay a mo¬ 
derate duty, or some due consideration, for the 
advantages which they would thus derive ? J he 
.Americans paid a double duly for u>uch more 
limited advantages than those proposed to be 
given to the nierchants of the British empire. If 
the principle were agreed to, he meaiit to 
suggest that the duties should accumulate, per¬ 
haps with Indian interest, till they should amount 
to the sum limited for the suaranteefund. This, 
•he thought, was the lea:5t the Company could 
expect under all circumstances. To ibe country 
it'could be no los-s. but, on the contrary, vvotild 
eec^<erate the participation of the public in the 
. profits of the Company, as the next ‘^pprppria- 
'tioii> after the completion of the guarantee fund, 
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«ra9 five>tixths to Gotcmmcnt; 4X)nsequeDtiy, if 
tbat tfond sbovid be.completed. in seven, or ten 
yeers^the sooner Avotiid the public derive this 
very considerable proportion' of the Company's 
profits.. H af^>eared to him (Mr. J.) to be as 
just and as rational a proposition as could be sug¬ 
gested, and, with all the deference that became 
him, he took the liberty of throwing it out for 
the consideration of the Court. 

: With many apologies for having detained 
the Court so long, he should briefly re* 
capitulate the main arguments of the noble 
Lord, and the state of the question between the 
Company and his Lordship. The proposition 
contended for was, that the Company neither did 
or could carry on the Indian trade to the extent; 


which it admitted pf, and that the native^m’ight, 
by an open trade, be induced to a much greater 
consumption of European commodities. His 
Lordship therefore proposed to Parliament, that 
the trade should be thrown entirely open, that 
isj that British subjects at large should be at 
liberty to trade from every port in the Upited 
Kingdom to every port within the limits nf the 
Company’s Charter, except Canton).(thus- allow¬ 
ing to them the vast and uncontrouled range of 
the Indian Ocean and the Eastern Seas ; from 
whence they .were to be at liberty to import into 
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■every port of the United Kingdom,' as soon as 
fiuch port should be rendered Suifrciently seciive, 
for the bonded system. Now the Director^ had 
declared uhaniniously, and in the mbst solemft 
manner, that if such a superseasioh of their 
trade and authority should take place, the l^ast. 
India Company could not continxic to exist, but 
that the wholesystem mustdctc^tninc. Then came 
this short question, what should the Company do 
to avert this great and mighty evil r The Hout^ of 
Commons had evia>'nrlY indicated a wish, that 
evidence should be produced at their bar; and the 
noble Lord had agreed that the Company should 
have leave to shew cause, as it were, against such 
of his resolutions as they thought mo^t deeply 
t-O afiect them. They would therefore be per¬ 
mitted to prove the danger to be justly ap¬ 
prehended to the British empire in India, from 
the indiscriminate aci^ess to its shores of ad¬ 
venturers, as unlimited in number as description. 
—The utter improbability of any increased use 
or consumption of European articles among the 
natives—their ample supply at present'^aud the 
facility with which that supply could be iif- 
. creased, if necessary, through its preseht safe and 
well guarded medium. The noble Lord had, of 
course, before he proposed so wide, so extensive, 
and 90 adventurous a plan, as the opening of 





Wiry 'poH'Inflmliato ^myperion ihthe Un}t%4 
Ki^gtibib wht> nflght chbAsbto nsort to it,^ made 
lip fiis' niind'^kt''t(»‘the'Con8eqM«noe8 Whi^fi*'hd 
Was H^ih^ to^Kfe empire, and'to that very ti^ide 
Itself whte^’'he was saanxiouV toexterid. Th’i* 
*^< 1:116 questioil at issue. l'h\: ('ompany were 
ph'pared to shew calamity ahd disaster inevitable* 
end increased consumption, for which the risk 
tvKt pmfessed to be encoiintered, almost ini- 
phaslble. He could not (Mr. Jackson said) sum 
ifji hi* own ideas upo,i the subject, so well as by 
tarring to the short hut luminous -argument of 
a nght honourable gentleman, whose qtiickncss 
of conception the House hud so often witnessed^ 
** You admrt,'’ said the right honourable mem« 
ber, ** that the empire is perfect—tbit Its mag* 
nitflfde and strength excites your wonder, and 
its administration by the rornpatiy's servants 
Cxtorti your prai*e—that that which, five and 
tv^enty years hack, was treated in this House 
but as a splendid dream, has now become, by 
progrc'-sivc cate, wistloin, and understanding' of 
Uie subject, a glorious reality, and yoQrself ihave 
drawn such a picture of our Indian empire as, 
in a politiriti point of view, Icaves^the country 
©Very thing' to rejoice at, and nothihg To Wish 
)br, consequently the questiorn is reduced to tho 
single consideration of an extension of tyade% 
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Let HR then hear evidence at 
p^obabil ty and. «ueamre qf 
the iHonae maiy judge, i{, for the s^kje Qf„it, tU^y 
wiU risk impuiringqr losing sq gmata piditjcgj 
blessing as tliat which you^have descril^ed. It is 
said that the Indian trade, at pn^^nt, yields an 
average prodt of ^400,000. pe^. annum t sup> 
posing it be increased to eight hundred thousand^ 
was tlie House prepared to say that the difierenca 
bore any proportion to the apprehended riski^ 
The decree of <)anger IVom indiscriminate access, 
and lowering the aut* ority and influence of the 
Company, contrasted with tlie supposed degree 
of extegsion of trade, seemed to liim to comprise 
the main part of the question, and upon that he 
wished to hear the evidence of tliose who had 
been long in India, and were the mo!>t capable of 
informing the House.”—Such iMr. Jackson said) 
seemed to bo the course for the Company to 
pursue, in order to enable the Lloiisesof Varlia* 
lianitnt toj'tdge if the Petitioners h|id madequt 
any case, which could j«^tl^y tho kno^vn of 
superseding the funct'oiis of the Cpinpany, and 
lowering its influence and reputation among lb* 
naiives, by a coerctive transfer of its cqmmcrcc^; 

After a few ohserya ions, ,pouching the pro^ 
buble course of proceeding ivU>ch lioqse of 
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Comn)OD< ‘would adopt,. the. honorable and 

teamed lhro|tfietQr concluded» by apologisi^ fop 

1|iaviiig'<occQ|Hed so much of the tinta x)i the 
Court, but justified himself upon the iuipioba- 
bility^of their meeting again before the discussion 
should'take place in Parliament, and the-iinport*^ 
ance of which he conceived it to be, that the Court 
should be fully possessed of the nature of the 
situation in which the Proprietors then stood.— 
(iHear! hear!) . 

vMr. iMumdcs and Mr. Hvme rose almost at 
the same instant; but the Chairman gave pre¬ 
cedence to 

Mr. HuniCy who said he was extremely sorrX 
that he should have prevented the honourable 
Gentleman from addressing the Court; but he. 
assured him that it was not his intention to detain 
the Court for any considerable length of time. 

It certainly was not his wish either to answer 
of to follow his learned friend (Mr. Jackson) 
through his able, perspicuous, and long discourse, 
which, he was sure, every one present must have 
heard w'ith considerable pleasure and satisfaction.. 
{Jleaf! heart )—^There were, however, some 
few points of his speech to which he would wish' 

Portly to address him^If: but bis chief view in' 

% 

rising now, was to consider what the object of 
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thh meeting was.-^-namely, the resdlutJons now* 
before them ; and to talk of them genet^li^'and 
ab^tr'acle<lly. He was not desirous ot discnssingf 
them parucularly; but, in a general view,^ 
consider how far the object and tendency of tbem 
would be advantageous to the Company, or 
advisable, if the Company should give their sane* 
lion to the legislature to carry them into ef^ec^ 
It was his satisfaction, on a former day, to sig* 
nify his feeble but ample testimony to the merits 
of iht gONcrnnient ol the Eust-lndia Company. 
He was sorry, however, to think that any re- 
foicnco or allusion was made, of an in\jdiuus 
nature, to the labours of tliosc who liad the go¬ 
vernment of the Easi-Indiii Company abroad and 
at home—labours which, he hoped, would be 
long continued with the <'Amc succc'^s and ad* 
vantage to the affairs of the Company. He was 
happy that he now heard nothing more of those 
allusions; forevery where, as fai as he had heard, 
the countiy was ringing with the praises of the 
Company, and r - choing with tne applause due 
to its wise administration, and the immense pro* 
gress made in its government abroad. It was 
ssttistdotory ro him, and to every one, to compare 
what had taken place within the pcricnl of one 
short )ear, in the opiuiou of the public, respect* 
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iil^ India affairs, with the State of the public 
ffiind 'at* no Very distant period. This happy 
ehaffl^e thust be attributed to the agency of many 
of those gentlemen who sat within the bar, to 
whose digniffed and proper conduct he had no 
hesitation in saying, was owing that great ame* 
rrbration in the public sentiment; and he could 
not but hope that such an alteraiion would be 
attended with the greatest possible advantage to 
the affairs of the Company, when this subject came 
to be fully stimated by the administration of the 
country. The greatest regard was certainly due 
to the manner in which they had conducted 
themselves upon this momentous occasion. lie 
was extremely anxious,—as the noble Lord who 
brought forward the subject in the House of 
Commons, had met the views of the Company 
with so much candour and liberality,—that the 
Oimpany should manifest every disposition on 
their parts, to conciliate the good opinion of the 
Government, not only in every word and ex- 
^ession which might be construed into a feeling 
of irritation injurious to the rdsiilt of this great 
question, but that they should also, by their acts, 
shew a disposition to meet the Ministry ppoo 
the same feims of liberality by whicli thei^ ap* 
peared to be actuated. He had the satisfaction 
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ta4}ear from the lips of the 
claratioa of^a wish, not only on ktf part^ 
t|ie part of the whole qf His Mqjesiy's 
to meet, fairly and liberally, contending opliupn$>. 
an4< propose such terms as would satisfy the 
wishes of all parties. t 

He (Mr. Hume) would repeat again, what he had 
taken the liberty to state on another occasion, that 
it was not in the power of His Majesty's Minis* 
ters to act as they could wish i it was npt for thei^ 
to pronounce decisively upon this subject, or ac-i 
quiesce implicitly with the demands of the Com'* 
pany, or refuse to consider the statements made 
by gentlemen connected with the Outports. It 
was therefore satisfactory to Bnd, upon a review 
of every thing stated by the noble Lord, that he, 
in his high office as a minister of state, had signi^ 
fled, with so much liberality and so much gen¬ 
tlemanly candour, a wish to meet the desires of 
the Company—that he, as a British statesman, 
should have shewn so much willingness and enr 
courjging assurance in the dispensation of one of 
the , greatest questions ever brought before the 
legislature, in every point of view, whether it way 
weighed upon commercial gr political ponsidera; 
lions. Happy, therefore, was he to find th3( 
tendency, agd on the part of the noble 

Lord, to meet the views of all parties; and, con- 

L 
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ildcring that (it must be attended with the greatest 
advantage to ti>c public, he was anxious, as in- 
deed he always had been, that the Company, on 
their part, should shew the utmost willingness 
to meet the Ministry, on the present occasion $ 
because he was persuaded tliat a readiness to 
comply with the wishes of the-Administration 
to accommodate all parties, must be attended with 
the most important consequences.—lie strongly 
recommended, as the best way of adjusting the 
matter, that each party should give up something 
which they considered themselves entitled to. 'Jhal 
Was the way most likely to promote the interests 
of both, and conciliate the good-will of each 
other. Impressed, therefore, strongly with these 
idcaSj he was anxious to t.tkc a short view of 
the Resolutions, as they had been now proposed 
to the House of Commons. In the first place, 
he begged to remind the Court that it was not 
• to be considered that these resolutions were JinaL 
It was to be recollected that they were only the 
recomtnendations of His Majesty’s Ministers, 
The Court were not to conclude that every one 
of them was to be carried into efFccb unless, they 
met the wishes and views of all the parties in¬ 
terested ; and unless they would be likely to meet 
the approbation, as well of the .India Company 
as of the Public; and improve the commerce of 
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the Country. They were not to be taken noxo 
as points which were to be subject to no revision 
nor amendment, if they were in any one in* 
stance objectionable. la the mean time, how¬ 
ever, he invited the Court to consider, how far 
they were equal, to what the most sanguine ex¬ 
pectations anticipated from them j how far they 
were consistent with the trade to India, as par¬ 
ticularly confined to the India Company, or open 
generally to tlic merchants. He invited them to 
consider, whether the objects now proposed by 
Ills Majesty’s Ministers to be recommended for 
the adoption of the Legislature, did not meet 
with the most sanguine views which every disin¬ 
terested man could entertain. Leaving out of 
iiis consideration the clamour and outer)* on one 
side, and the inordinate expectations whicl? 
might, perhaps, be entertained by some mem¬ 
bers of the Court of Proprietors, he, for one, 
though he felt as anxious for the interests of the 
East-India Company as any man, did consider 
them extremely liberal; and he thought tlie 
Ministers were entitled to their warmest thanks 
for the readiness with which they came forward 
in resisting the demands of the Outports, as 
ruinous as they were absurd, and as improper as 

they were fallacious. 

Upon that ground, he availed himself of 

h 2 
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his right to'dall the attention of the Court to 
their f>roceedin'gs,"in respect of those Resolutions^ • 
I't Was well known, from the earliest establi.^^h- 

4 

* _ _ 

ment of the Company, that the Court of Directors 

had the most important duties to perform. Ihcy 
■were not only important, but they were exten* 
sive and complicated, and as various as they 
were arduous. But, nevertheless, it was w'ell 
known that their duties were performed with as 
great precision as if they were infinitely less 
htihibtous. It might, therefore, be very proper 
fer'this Court to reflect, how far it was possible 
\o carry on the same independent government 
after the Outports were open, and with as much 
harmony and advantage as had been expen«?nced 
during the last eighteen years. He was anxious,, 
therefore, to point out a suggestion, which he 
hoped the Court would consider as coming from 
a mind anxiously disposed towards the welfare of 
the Company. It was a suggestion of his, with 
a view to point out, that the Court ought to 
meet His Majesty's Ministers upon the same 
friendly disposition, which those Ministers had 
i^anife'sted towards them. 

He found, in the propositfons which had 
b6eh submittted to Parliament, that^ by the 
Vsth and 16th Resolutions, Ministers intended 
to Continue to the East-India Company the 
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whole mana»einent of their esttensiv'e terri- 
toriesj with ali its important privileges and ad'* 
vantages, in the civil and military goveror 
inent, which they had hitherto enjoyed. The 
Court of Directors, he believed, could not have 
expected such advantan^eous terms j but, on tlie 
contrary, that they would have been called upon 
to give some pecuniary consideration for the 
renewal of those advantages. This was not 
the case \ it was proposed to continue the Com¬ 
pany in the whole management of all the military, 
civil, and every other advantage connected with 
the government of their Indian possessions. It 
was also proposed to arm them, and put them 
in possession of every means of guarding against 
.any danger that might possibly occur. He was 
sure he could not be mistaken in this proposition, 
beca'V' he had in his hand a few notes which 
he tnouglit contained the sense of His Majesty’s 
Ministers upon this subject. If he had not the 
precise words, he was certain he had the sense 
and sum of them. Lord Castlereagh said, “ it 
w’as his intention, and that of liis Majesty’s 
Ministers also, to leave the East-India Company 
in full possession of all their authority, and every 
dependency thereunto belonging.” In order 
to guard against those danger $ which some 
gentlemen had so confidently insisted would fol* 
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low, should the trade be opened to the Outports-,* 
the Government had left nothing whatever to 
ehan<tpv> They proposed to place the executive 
power of India in the hands of those oflicers to 
whom the command should be granted, under 
the sanction of the Company. It was intended 
to leave to them that power which could assure 
to this Court the absolute dominion of all their 
dependencies and territories in the East. What¬ 
ever might be the alarms and terrors of some 
gentlemen, the Court would still have the ad¬ 
vantage of guarding against any interference that 
might be attempted in the affairs of their Indian 
settlements, unless the Government chose to ex¬ 
plain to them their reasons at full length for 
making any alteration; but he knew it to be 
the serious intention of Ministers, that the com¬ 
plete government of India should be still left in 
the.hands of the Company, with full authority to 
controul every class of persons who should have 
access to their fterritories, and to guard against 
any threatened danger to their dominion. With 
these general power', then,-—with the civil au» 

’ thority in their handa,*—with the arms, and the 
whole of the military force under their com¬ 
mand,—with all the full means of protection, 
where was the danger to be apprehended to the 
stability of their establishments P Ministers had 
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i^isely thought, that the safety of the East-Indian 
possessions depended upon this arrangefacDt; 
but, at the same time, the Company ought to 
be no less impressed with the importance *o£ 
the advantages allowed them,—Was it nothing, 
he would ask, to have the whole command of 
the military at their disposal ? Was it nothing 
to be still kept in possession of those insti¬ 
tutions by which protection and personal liberty 
were secured to their subjects ? Was it nothing, 
to be allowed to keep up 130,000 of the finest 
troops, perhaps, in the world, which was cer¬ 
tainly the best means of backing the orders of 
their government ?—For his own part, he thought 
these two points—namely, the military and civil' 
,povver,—were of themselves sufficient to -assure 
the Company against all apprehension of danger 
to their authority. They had that which con¬ 
stituted the safety of every country; and, there¬ 
fore, in his opinion, the Company ought cau- 

X 

tiously and seriously to reflect, whether, when 
so many advantages were given to them, they 
ought hot to relinquish other minor points, 
which, even if granted, might be of little con¬ 
sequence. 

But considering it necessary in a discussion of 
this nature, to guard against the vicious effects of 
popular dclusioh and erroneous conception upou: 
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another point, he Invited the Court to consider 
What the government were disposed to do, upop 
the subject of the China Trade^ and this, cer¬ 
tainly, to the Company, was the most interesting 
and important, in a commercial point of view. 
Government were disposed to give the Company 
the most bene^cial and the most valuable of all 
the Company’s privileges. They were disposed to 
secure to them the China Trade, without the 
smallest interference or interposition, on the part 
of the Outports. So far was the commerce to 
China guaranteed.—-And here, he must say, as 
he had said upon a former occasion, it was his 
con6rmed opiniun, that His Majesty’s Mini.vtcrs 
would do wrong in suffering any interference 
upon the part of the Outports in the trade of the 
Indian Archipelago.— (Hear! hear! hear!) He 
took the libcity of shewing, on the former occa- 
sioJi, the difficulties of carrying on that trade. 
In a two-fold view: In the first place, the ex¬ 
treme danger of the navigation of those seas, the 
slioaU, tempestuous winds, intricate channels, 
and the dangers of imperfectly know n difficulties j 
gnd, in the next place, the savage, barbarous, and 
Intractable disposition of the inhabitants of'those 
i lands, which sometimes was productive of the 
most serious toiis^'quenccs to the persons who 
traded .vith them. It often happened, that whole 
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ships’ companies were cut off and murdered ^ 
the inhabitants. To be sure he admitted, fhal^ in 

J K 

many of these cases, such acts of cruelly were 
consequences of aggressive acts on the part of 
their visitors. Bat from whatever cause those 
melancholy events proceeded, every person in In¬ 
dia well knew, that with all tiie care that could be 
observed in keeping up a pacific communication 
with the inhabitants;—with all the pains actually 
taken in educating persons in India for the trade, 
he meant in learning the languages of those peo¬ 
ple, and acquiiing a knowledge of their habits and 
manners:—still, in every point of view, it was 
a most difficult and perilous tiade. Surely, then, 
he could not hazard too much, when he said, that 
the difKcuIties would be in a ten-fuld degree 
greater, to persons going out from England un¬ 
acquainted with the navigation of the seas, and 
utterly ignorant of the manners and, language of 
the inhabitants of those islands. — If this liberty 
was given to such persons, he had not the least 
doubt we should hear of the fatal consequences 
he had pointed out. But although he had no 
reason to think that the noble I..ord proposed to 
give that liberty, yet he wa^ sure it was an act of 
justice to those who were about to embark their 
lives and their properties in so hazardous and, be 
must say, dangerous a navigation, in every part of 

M 
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jt, to put tbein on tbeit guard against the dclu- 
sion of their own fancy. He did hope they 
would ^nously refiecl before they entered upcu> 
an undertaking which must be productive of ruin 
to themselves and their families. Whoever knew 
any thing of the navigation of »those seas j—who¬ 
ever knew the coasts of Sumatra, Java, Batavia, 
and the other islands to which the Company 
had traded, knew it to be impossible that large 
ships could navigate in those 'cas, without immi- 
ntsnt risk of destruction. Long experience had 
taught the persons carrying on that trade, that it 
was impossible for ships of three hundred and 
fifty tons burthen, which were generally rated at 
four hundred tons cargo, to be navigated in those 
seas. It was impossible then, even supposing the 
' other difficulties to be without foundation, for 
ships from England to carry on the trade with the 
same advantage and security which enabled the 
Company’s ships to be tolerably successful i and 
they would have no chance whatever in compe¬ 
tition with the Company’s vessels, which had 
been long acquainted, not only with the naviga? 
tioh of those seas, but with the language^ man¬ 
ner^ and mode of commerce of the inhabitants. 
These, however, wefe merely suggestions of his 
own, and the result of his own observation. 
But be did really hope, notwithstanding th^ ap* 
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prehensions and suspicion-* of those interested Ia 
the welfare ot the Company, that His Majesty’s 
Minister would be inclined to limit it, as welt 
for the interests of the public, as in point of jus¬ 
tice to the Company. 

He should be very anxious to do justice 
to the arguments of his honorable and learned 
friend, Mr. Jackson, upon the subject of the 
China trade, if he could view it in the same 
light as his learned friend did. He could not 
agree with that honorable gentleman, that the 
idea of protecting the China trade, if the Out- 
ports were open, was merely visionary. lie was 
not able to call that visionaiy or ideals which 
experience had shewn to be founded in fact; 
because no man, he believed, would deny, that 
the means hitherto provided by ihc Company 
and the Government to protect its China trade, 
had been ample and sufficient for that purpose. 
It was his opinion, that there was no danger 
whatever to be apprehended upon this score j and 
his reasons for entertaining that sentiment were, 
that whatever the opinions might be which were 
held forth by people who did not consider the na¬ 
ture of the Manifest Acts^the danger and risk of 
confiscation, which ships, attempting to violate 
those acts, must run; and, even adrnitting the 
facility of smuggling, stated by the honorable 
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ilgfentletnflnj stil! ii wouM be impossible to escape 
^etebtion.j 4tid though it were probable, still it 
bot be worth the while of such persons to 
undertake it. He was persuaded, that no man in 
diis country would be so speculative, as to bring 
homo a ship of four hundred tons burthen, 
and loaded with property to a considerable 
amount, yet consent to run the risk of losing the 
whole of his property for the chance of smug- 
g^ling one or two chests of tea. Every person 
Jcnew the extreme rigour with which the Custom¬ 
house officers did their duty; and even if one 
or/SCO chests escaped their search, it would be 
still very difficult to land them: and, upon the 
whole, the dangers and risks would be too 
great to make it worth the while of any persoru 
to endeavour to carrv on a trade attended with so 
many hazards. But, besides the vigilance of 

the Custom-house officers, to whom no one would 

✓ 

attribute any remissness in their duty, could 
it be supposed that the Company themselves 
would not adopt every means, in their power, 
to secure one of their most valuable privileges ? 
Therefore, with that degree of risk in de¬ 
viating from the law, and with the vigilance 
not only of the Custom-house officer; but of the 
Company themKlves, he thought there was Kttle 
or no danger whatever upon that subject. - 
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' 2f thcrefgre t|ie Company bad th? command of 
the whole, country left to them,—if they bad: Ae 
whole military force in their bands—and if the 
China trade was secure to them, which, in a 
commercial point of view, was the roost import* 
ant privilege of the Company, he saw no clanger 
whatever from conceding to the Outports what 
was proposed by Ilis Majesty’s Ministers} be¬ 
cause, with ail there means within their grasp, 
there was no doubt whatever of their protecting 
all their most valuable acquisitions. For his own 
part, he was very much at a loss to discover from 
whence the danger was to arise to the East-India 
establishments from opening the trade of their 
ports, with all these advantages in the Company’s 
hands j especially when they had every thing 
they could wish for, with one exception, which 
was, in fact, the most inconsiderable of all the 
objects at stake. The argument of'those gentle¬ 
men was, that by suffering the trade to be canied 
on from the Outports to India, such would be the 
disposition of the persons trading, that they 
would in time overturn the Company’s establislt- 
ments. Now, that was utterly impossible, when 
the nature of the boon intended to be granted 
tb the Outports was considered. He could con> 
ceive. some force in the argument, if, instead of 
having a. trade going from England to India, it 
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intended’tD gift a trade to the Odtpotts frtfm’ 
India itf’^ghMd. But as that was not the case]'' 
iio dangle >of tbart kind could be apprehended k 
he could not imagine any, frotn giving to eight/ 
teSi or hftevn ports, the benefit of an itn«’ 
portation trade from India. The only haeard 
that could arise lA^ould be from their becoming 
incorporated with the establishments of Indian 
but even then, judging from the administration 
of affairs in India, iiO apprehen-iions of that kind 
could be entertained. But still, as to the effect of 
giving the Outports this permission, he doubted 
whether that effect could be extensive: for, in 
many points of view, it was merely a permission j 
and in many ci^ses it could not be enjoyed, even 
by those to whom it was extended : for, in truth, 
it- would not be attended with so many real ad¬ 
vantages as the sanguine imaginations of some 
men ascribed to it; and he apprehended that 
many of those who seemed so anxious tu be pos¬ 
sessed of the privilege, would find afterwards 
that their golden prospects were imaginary. If, 
tbeiiefore, the. Company wete only called upon 
to concede and grant to them, a participation in 
the trade, Which wa.s admitted to be unimport* 
ant, not only by many of the East-Indla Proprie¬ 
tors, but even by some of the Honbiffabl^ IMrec- 
jtora ^emsetves, who stated in tbeif fivldchce that 
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th«y were not afraid of an open trade* and thet 
they were contented to grant to the Outposts a. 
participation in those commercial advantages 
therefore, this was admitted, there could be 
HP difficulty whatever in adjusting so imper* 
tant a point >beside which, there was this 
fact admitted even by the Company, that they 
could then alford to trade at 15 per cent, lower 
than they had hitherto been able to do. If this 
was the fact, which he would not deny, as it was ■ 
admitted on their own shewing, he was ac a lost* 
to conceive what difficulty there could be in con¬ 
ceding to Ure merchants of the Outports a small 
portion of the import trade. For his own part, he 
thought, 80 far should the Court be from shewing 
any disposition of unwillingness to treat with the 
Government upon this point, they ought to come 
forward and shew every possible disposition 
to meet his Majesty’s Ministt rs, and say to 
them—“ We have done all in our power to meet 
your views :—we have left no argument untried j 
we have stated every thing that occurs to us upon 
the subject of our own interests, and the danger 
of an innovation on our privileges; but if you 
tblnh it is of advantage to the country that wo 
should admit the Outports to a participation in 
our Import trade«-ptt>e, who are equally anxious 
for the welfare of our couDtry'-<s;onseot to< give- 
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Up such portion of our privileges asyou may think 
conducive to that advantage. If you are of 
opinion that it is safe and proper, under the 
reservations you hare left us, to give to the Hritlbh 
merchants a participation in the trade to India, 
toe, as creditors, grateful for the advantages a!< 
ready bestowed upon us, give our consent to such 
a participation.'* 

It was his opinion that the Court of Directors, 
as a trading body, ought to look to those sources 
from which they were likely to derive the most 
advantage, in a pecuniary point of view. It ap¬ 
peared by their own shewing, that the Indian 
trade had been carried on, not only at a very 
heavy expence, but under very severe losses: 
while, on the contrary, it was stated, that by- 
pursuing their China trade, in that advantageous 
manner which it had been intherto conducted, 
their finances would be in a much more flourish¬ 
ing state, and be every way more conducive to 
the general prosperity of the Company : and 
hence, by parting with that portion of their trade 
which, they found by experience, could not be 
carried on with advantage, they would, by the 
alteration, in a Bnancial point of view, be gainers. 

But the Company were not to look upon 
thnisehes merely as Traders } they were to 
consider themselves as SOVEREIGNS: and 
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Jw begged to call upon the attention of the 
Court, and to remind them of the true’^|jotht' 
of view in which this great question ought to’ 
be con'iidercd. This was not a mere com¬ 
mercial consideration. The Directors were to’ 
look upon themselves in a more important 
light, namelv, a-. Sov ERi iGi.8 op IaNDIa. They 
were to [ook lo all those engagements and 
relations by wh'th a great Empire would nc- 
c>,‘sarily b'' affected: and therefore, when he 
saw no attempt or the part of Iliv Majesty’s 
Miiibteis lo touch the po'itical privileges of 
the Company ; and, on the contrary, that there 
was a disposition, on their paits, to continue 
them, under proper regulations, it was ihrlr 
bounden duty to meet the wihes of Covern- 
merit. The nature of those rCj,ulations was 
known, and had been proposed It they were 
not satisfactory, it was the duty of the Court 
of Directors to propo-c some measures more 
propitious to their own views If they did this, 
such was the spirit of conciliation His Majesty’s 
Ministers had evinced upon this ‘^nbjeef, he was’ 
satisfied they would meet the Directors more' 
than half way. If those hlinisrcrs appeared 
ready to give every facility to a liberal and satis¬ 
factory settlement of the Company’s rights, ought 
the Company, he would ask, as Sovereigns, 
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to object, on their parts, to dispense with a por¬ 
tion of their trade to India J Moreover, when they 
well knew that such trade was a losing concern, 
was there any reason, he would ask, for resisting 
On their parts, a participation of it? — Every 
consideration, he thought, should induce them to 
embrace the ternos proposed, and to avoid resist¬ 
ing any disposition to conciliation on the part of 
the Government. As Sovereigns of a great Empire, 
and with a view to meet their vast and increas¬ 
ing expences, they ought, in a financial point of 
view, to shew the utmost readiness in accommo¬ 
dating themselves to the suggestions of the Mini¬ 
ster. To prove that he was right in his proposi¬ 
tion upon the subject ot finance, he would only 
desire that the Directors should make out their 
accounts; and upon their own shewing, he con¬ 
tended, it would go against them. Upon this he 
built his proposition; because he was satisfied, 
that if the documents and accounts of the Com¬ 
pany were laid before any merchant’s Clerk in 
London, who could keep a set of books, he 
Would shew, in a commercial point of view, (al¬ 
lowing for those expences incurred in carrying 
on the commerce,) that the trade of India was 
not a gaining trade. Farther than this he could 
not go to sustain the proposition ior wbic](t ^ 
contended. If it could be proved, that it was 
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not a gaining trade, surely the proposal now roade 
rhy His Majesty’s Ministers must tend not.-to dt- 
minish, but to add considerably to the revenue of 
the fclast India Company; and tliis, too, without 
that risque and liability to loss, to which the 
Companywas at present exposed. AsSovrjieigns 
■ of India, anxious for their own interests, and 
judging, as every Sovereign on earth would, and 
as he himself felt, if, as a part-proprietor of l^st 
India stock, he might call himself a Sovereign 
(a laugh), they ought to adopt a step, so im¬ 
portant to their own Interests. 

[Here the Chairman interposed, and asked, 
if he might be permitted to nrefer a petition? 

— (Hear ! hear ! hear!) — He said, he was 
obliged to leave the Court upon particular busi¬ 
ness, nof his ow'n. His worthy colleague, how¬ 
ever (Mr. Thornton), he was sure would take 
the Chair tor him, and would discharge the duty 
much better than he did.— (Hear! ht-ari hem!) — 
The Chairman then retired, when the Deputy 
Chairman took the chair.] 

- Mr* Hume then resumed. To be short, he 
•jsaid, he merely wished to urge, that the Com¬ 
pany-, in its present situation, ought to judge of 

'the aetual danger, of not conceding what w;as 
'tiovrproposed't^^that they should consider them* 

fj 2 
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seb^s 9s SovEREtGKS OF Ikdia : that' tbey ought 

to abstract themselves a little Trom that nar-' 

• # 

row commercial policy, which a private merchant 

niight be disposed to adopt for his own indivi- 

• * 

dual advantage, and boldly give up every thing 
which was of importance to general welfare. 
What, he asltcd, were the narrow and selfish in¬ 
terests of a tew individuals compared to the ge¬ 
neral welfare of the whole Country ? He there¬ 
fore besought the Court to consider themselves, as 
Sovereigns, called upon to part wiih a portion 
of trade, not advantageous to themselves, in order 
to attend to the mere important interests they 
had at stake ; and “ let the Court,” said he, “ sa¬ 
tisfy itself of this fact, by looking to the calcula¬ 
tions of the Company’s trade during the last ten 
years, from the result of which they would find 
that the Indian trade had annually decreased.’* 
M^hethcr this arose from the suspension of the in¬ 
tercourse between Great Britain and the other 
countries of Europe, or from the extraordinary 
commercial policy adopted by our neighbours, he 
would not enquire; but the fact was so. Tliey 
ought, therefore, with pleasure, to come forward* 
and say to the Minister, ** If such measures will 
tend to increase the trade and prosperity of the 

4 

Country, we are extremely happy to rheet them. 
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trusting tliaf Government will not di-po'-sois us 
of any llung which is essentially necessary to Our 
security and welfare. 

Jt was proposed, that Ills Majesty’s Ministers 
should have power, with the consent' of tlie Di- 
rectors, to make such regulations by Orders in 
Council, as might be necessary to llie conduct 
of the trade, and as circumstances might re¬ 
quire. In tiiat point of view, the facilities pro¬ 
posed by Government would necessarily advance 
the interests of the trade, without ttouble or ir- 
convcnience to the Company. He now begged 
to call the attention of the honourable D.rccfors 
to what it was the Company proposed to do. 
It was proposed to call evidence to the bar of the 
House, to prove tliat the trade could not be nja- 
terially increased. Now, if it sliould be proved 
that it would not be materially incrciv^ed, could 
tliat, he would ask,.ciTect any thing for the Com¬ 
pany ? If the trade should continue as it now 
was, had not the Public, by their claims, a right 
to participation in that trade, when the charter 
ceased, which it would do next year ? And if 
the trade was to continue longer, why should the 
I’uljlic be deprived of the chance orbrnefiting by 
that, which was, in the hands of the C')mp.iny, a 
losing concern ? Tlic chance, surely, if given to 
them, would in no way injure the Company; for 
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-it^agpeared that they had lost by it while in their 
possesion. ’"Tlie^ honourable gentleman (Mr. 
j^Jackson) though he argued upon the probable 
dane i;er to the India.estatlishmepts, l'ro''r!i admitting 
theOutportsto a participation in the trade, had not 
thought proper to illustrate his argument by any 
fact'which could prove the reality of the danger. 
He contented hiihself with asserting, that such 
danger rvou/d arise, and //tis, too, ti// at once^ upon 
the admission of the Outports to a share of the 
Company’s privileges. The fallacy of that argu¬ 
ment would be shewn by considering what really 
was the privilege proposed The' dangcr sup- 
•posed CO arise from this concession would be from 
the inhabitants of the Outjjorts settling in India, 

% 

and overturning the Government. But was it 
really to be supposed, that the towns of Liver¬ 
pool, Bristol, and Gla.gow, were to' export their 
inhabitants to India ? Were they to send oiit their 
population to settle in the Company's, possesions? 
Surely this was too preposterous even to imagine. 
^11 that was proposed to be given to the Outports 
was, the privilege of sending out cargoes Itom 
those ports, and bringing home cargoes of Indian 
produce in return. All parties a^lnjittcd, that the 
only danger which could arise, was from those 
who went out to India. Were the Court then to 
Apprehend danger from the ships’ crews that 
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would be sent out from Glasgow or Liverpool ? 
Surely not. And he should deny, upon cvcgfy 
consideration, that danger would ever be found 
to exist. But the honourable Proprietor meant 
to prove, that this danger iconld exist. Of 
this, however, he (Mr. Hume; was certain, 
that the honourable gentleman could not prove 
that danger ever did exist; for he himself, 
and every other person acquainted with India, 
knew the contrary. No one ever heard of any 
danger existing from the intercourse of other 
nations with the ports of India. No one ever 
heard of, or even apprehended any danger, when 
twenty-seven or thirty ships were in the port of 
Calcutta. It was known that the greater pro* 
portion of the trade to India was carried on by 
Europeans, and yet no danger was ever appre¬ 
hended to the East-India establishments. There¬ 
fore, upon this prima facie view of the case, he 

V 

vrould venture to say, that no danger whatever 
would take place. 

Returning again to the subject of the East 
India Islands, the trade to which was another 
portion of the E^st India commerce, he would 
remind the Court of the attempts made by the 
Ahiericans to secure a portion of that commerdd. 

This he desired to do, in order to shew how 
chimerical the notions of the British merchdht^ 
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were upon this subject, 'fhe Americtms Iwd* 
sent' s-^eral of their vessels and attempted to- 
tradethose islands':—but after Various' 
attempts to succeed'in their wishes, they were 
obliged to give up the project in despair; and 
nertr they were content to take what they wanted 
from the Mahy traders, who brought all the 
articles of commerce in that trade to a particular 
•station, 'fhis was what the Americans were 
content and obliged to do, and this was what 
the British merchants must do; for it was pre- 
p&terouS to suppose, that merchants, embarking 
capital in such a trade, could hope to 
succeed without learning the language of the 
natives, and acquiring some knowledge of their 
manners. Even if they surmounted the diffi- 
cUities of a dangerous and tempestuous sea, still 
. they w'ould have more discouraging circum¬ 
stances to combat; namely, a barbarous and un- 
tractable people. He was aware that a spirit of en¬ 
terprise was necessary to the attainment of great 
objects, and it was a spirit which ought always to' 
be encouraged ; but, at the same time, Specula¬ 
tion was a rock surrounded by so many dangers, 
that the unwary traveller should be cautioned' 
against the tremendous consequences that Vvouid 
follow a false step. The danger of^uhtvise 'Spe- 
cUldtionJic therefore hoped, the British rtierchaot 
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would be guarded against, and follow the advice^ 
and take warning hy the example of those wh9 
bad gone before them. For even, after the 
most cautious and careful conduct, such was the 

« 4 

disposition of the natives, that unless they should 
be so changed, for the better,^om what tbey 
.had hitherto been, it would ^ imp05»bie to 
keep up any intercourse with them. Look¬ 
ing, therefore, at the subject in that point of 
view, the Company should say to the British 
merchants, “ Do nothing that you cannot s^isfy 
** yourselves will be of advantage to you. We, 
** who know the danger, point out to you the 
“ difficulties which you will have toencounterj 
** but if you liave any doubt upon our statement 
** examine evidence,** 

On the other hand, however, he (Mr. Hume) 
thought there was no occasion to examine 
evidence, for the purpose of shewing that any. 
danger had taken-place by allowing ships to en^ 
ter the ports of India. Ihey might exannine 
evidence for 6fty days and prove no more than 
what they already knew; namely, that no 
danger whatever had existed. A single witness 
could not be brought 'to shew that it ever did . 
exist, or was ever even apprehended. What was 
the danger thatrj:ould,be apprehended, if proper 
regulations were adopted by the Company, with, 
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all the means, and ail the strength in their hand^i* 
to carry those regulations into"execution ? In 
feci, the result of experience gave proof positive 
against, all the eViOence that could be adduced 
to' sustain 1 the notion of danger. He therefore 
put it to fhe ser^s consideration f-f the Court, 
whether they ougnt not, as a body of men deeply . 

interested in the welfare of India, to make every 

« 

advance in their power, in order to cherish that 
spirit of conciliation manifested by the Minister, 
He maintair.cd that no danger could exist, 
because hitherto, when the Company’s means of 
defence and protection were not so great as they 
arc now, no danger had taken place. Therefore, 
it did hot appear to him, that all the evidence, 
which could be brought forward, would be futile ; 
and he pledged his own conviction, that if the 
whole xoas proved, that could be proved, no 
dang' r whatever would be made out. He was 
extremely anxious, therefore, that thisCourt should 
be impressed with the same idea: an idea which 
he entertained from the very first; and if he ap¬ 
peared desirous of endeavouring to convince the 
Court, and bring it to the same way of thinking, 
it was because he was sincerely anxious for the wel« 
fare of the Company; and the only object he no whad 
in view was, earnestly to recommend this Court to 
tfittt His Majesty’s Ministers, who had so liberally 
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declared their dUposUion to meet the tw;o con- 
tending patties.—In all pointSj^ in which . this, 
branch of the question could be considered,, 
•very man acquainted with the affairs of the 
Company^ must be convinced of the policy, as 
well as the expediency, of embracing the pro¬ 
position of Ministers. It had been proved^ 
to the satisfaction of the Court, that ihete was 
no prospect nor probability of increasuig that 
branch of trade, under the present system. They 
had had the evifien :e of the most enlightened 
men upon the subject; some of whom gave it as 
their decided opinion, that in a commercial point 
of view the opening of the trade would be of ad¬ 
vantage to the Company—that the piivatc* mer¬ 
chant could carry it oi» with greater advantage } 
so that, in a commercial light, the Company 
would be gainers by the change. It was naiuial 
that a private nt'-Tchani, carrying n trade- by 
himself, unshackled by ai.y other object than th(? 
immediate one in view, namely, his commercial 
adv.mture, would be more hkclv to benefit by 
the trade, [V. in a numerous Company engaged in 
vast and rn.iltifarous concerns, not only of a com¬ 
mercial, but of a politica,! nature, and whose at¬ 
tention inust naturally be divided, between po- 
Ur cal security 01 ) the one hand, and commercial 
advantage on the.other. Bat, leaving these gen.:ral 
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principles out of the question, was it not a matter 
■dfserioiis importance to the Company to reflect, 
^hat, for the last eighteen years, during which 
lime the Company’s public and private trade 
em^hted to about seventeen millions, they had 
“Susttiined a loss upon their capital of 10 per cent. 
annually? Therefore, this subject became a 
matter.of very serious consideration, as a question 
of general policy: and, in that point of view, he 
did hope the Court would sec the wisdom of that 
proposition of the noble Lord, calculated as it 
was to increase the commerce of India, without 
diminishing any advantage the Company had 
hitherto derived from their exclusive privileges, 
and in no way tending to injure the essential in¬ 
terests of the Company. 

With that view he should, before he sat down, 
take the liberty of moving one or two resolutions, 
declaratory of the wish of the Court to subscribe 
■ to this proposition of the noble Lord, and to 
pledge itself as willing to meet His Majesty’s Mi¬ 
nisters in the most liberal and unrestrained man¬ 
ner. These were' resolutions which, he hoped, 
every person would support, because, by the reso¬ 
lutions of the noble Lord, the Court was bound 
to nothing. The very submission of them to the 
consideration of the House, implied that they 
■were resolutions open to amendment, and the 
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most ample discussion. Indeed, he would go’the 
length of saying, that after alt they might not 
perhaps, the resolutions which they would h^?e 
ultimately to consider. A change of adminis¬ 
tration might put an end to the propositions, in 
their present form, it was impossible to saf 
how soon that change might take place: but it 
was a thing which was not unlikely. The Court 
were not, therefore, bound by them:—they were 
only to be con-'idered as the mere opinions of the 
present Ministry; but who, lie must do them the 
justice to say, had on this occasion acted with 
the greatest liberality, and whom the Court 
ought to meet with the same liberal opinions on 
their part. It was for their own advantage that 
they should conic forward, and embrace the 
measure proposed ; and if what was proposed 
did not satisfy the public, it was for tliC interest of 
the Company that they should themselves do every 
thing in their power to strengthen the hands of 
Ministers, and enable them to carry into effect 
their liberal propositions. There was only one 
question upon the whole proposition, as it now 
stood i and that was, whether the Company 
would admit the people of England to a share 
with them in their trai’c, unshackled and unmo¬ 
lested? and whether tlicy would chuse to add to 
the prosperity or their own country, by incrcas- 
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ing the prosperity of India ? He was persua^e^ 
Vf^^the. wish of the Court of Directors to 
benefit, in every way, the trade of India, and 
add st^hjiity. and strength to its government. 

.trusted, therefore, that they would consider 
this proposition in that view. For his own part> 
as a person connected with the country, he 
laid claim to credit for not wishing to approve, 
any arrangements, which could have a tenden¬ 
cy to retrench the commerce of that country. 
Such being the case, he hoped it would not 
be considered that he was urging too much, 
in recommending the Court to adopt the re¬ 
solution he suggested: or that he was desirous 
of misleading them. But. previously to his 
subrnitting those resolutions, he would take 
the liberty of noticing one or two objections 
which the honorable gentleman (Mr. Jackson) 
bad made. 'Ihe learned gentleman ' had first 
very properly noticed, that it would be aavise- 
able for the Court to adopt the middle course i 
now, whether there had been any invitation on 
the .part of the Court, in the course of their 
numerous discussions upon this subject, he would 
not take upon himself to enquire — Jhis, 
however, was certain, that the noble Lord,, upon 
this subject, had said nothing which could. 
cite the least irritation: and tltercfore it was the 
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more imperative—indeed it wns thi?.dir*y 6f the 
Court—to db e^-ery thing in its povy^ to tdftc?- 
liate the good op^tiou of the Minister; anti fo’ 
come forward in the most temperate and cohsU 
derate manner to discuss the subject. It was 
true, in sonic of their discussions there was i 
little warmth ; but he was pcr.^uaded that it pro¬ 
ceeded Irom the momcn'ary t lfusions of the 
mind, upon a question certainly of the greatest 
importance. His anxiety, however, to dejtre-; 
cate every thing like irritation, was cxcu*able, 
when he knew (he disagreeable consequences to. 
which it might give rise. 

He had already stated his opinion at length, 
upon the subject of tlic China tr.ide, which the 
honorable gentleman h^d, also, very cxtc"sively 
discussed; and he was free to ad i,it, that some 
of the danger's which he (Mr. Jackson), bad 
pointed out, in other views of the subject, mig}^ 
exist; but, in general, he thought the dangers 
were of so trifling a nature, that they were 
amply counterbalanced by the advantages likely 
to result to the Company.—Of this, however, 
he was satisfied, that if His Majesty’s Mi- 
nistere thought proper to recommend the open¬ 
ing'of a portion of the trade to India, the China 
tra<ie would, io all events, remain as complete 
as it was noW.' He must say, in answer to whal 
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the honorable gentleman had observed, upon tht 
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subject of the petition of a very numerous and Idh 
pofhiiit body of people, namely the shlp-huUdere, 
it was reasonable to suppose, that the more sbipa 
^re were built, the more commerce would be 
ISikciy to ensue: though he confessed be did think 
^ would be attended with more danger^io a polix 
tical point of view« It was possible that some 
of the dangers might take place, from the in* 
crease of the shipping interest, which had taken 
place in America, 

The honorable gentleman, he thought, had 
ttdeen rather an unfair advantage of the statement 
he (Mr. Hume) had made in the course of a 
former debate, upon the subject of the trade tO; 
China. It would be reG|fIIected, he trusted, that 
m bringing forward that statement of the trade 
to China, he had shewn, on an average of 6fty 
years, it had increased from «£’629,000 to 

1,300,000. Though he had said that the Com¬ 
pany ought not to hesitate in confessing that the 
trade to India was disadvantageous, yet it should 
be recollected that he brought forward this state-- 
xnent to shew, that since the period of tbe year 
1793, the trade of China had increased in a 
great degree, notwithstanding all the difficulties, 
thrown in its way. The Court would do him the 
}u8tice> he was sure, to remember that he had> 
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fhentloned, in tile most distinct manner, what had 
been done to injure the trade, and ttlat he hkd 
added the opinions of Ma. Pirrand Mr. DirM4 
DASS, who had stated that, in their judgmCnf, 
every thing Bad been d&ne to injure the trad© 
to China: yet if it appeared, on an average 
of fifty yeai^t that the trade had increased from 
^£’629,000 to ^1,300,000 it was an unequivocal 
proot that the trade had answered, 'llierc was 
no doubt but every means had been adopted tet 
injmc tliat trade: yet, notwithstanding all the diffin^ 
culties and obstacles opposed to its success, they 
had been entiiely surmounted. He relied upon 
actual facts and the expeiicnce of the Company, 
from whose documents it would appear beyond 
all doubt, that it had increased from X029,000. 
to 300,000} at this moment it was so; and on 
that principle, judging from the present, the 
trad© to China was increasing. He would ad-* 
mit, it might be a strong plea on the part 
of the Outports, if the .trade was really de* 
creasing, that they ought to have the opportunity 
of improving a trade, which was either neglected' 
for want of energy, or dwindfing for want of 
capital: ^he contrary, however, was the fact. 
It l^as not a fair way of judging on the subject 
to calcultte from 07ie or two unsuccessful yean* 
But, at the same time that the Company derived 
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^oosiderabl^ advantages fiom thk branch 0 S 
their not think it 'would beccune 

Oumt to onter into, a sort of conspiracy, and 
conceal from His Majesty’s Ministers the real 
state of thefacts upon this subject. And he put it 
to his honorable friend, whether that was not the 
point of view in which he stated his sentiments 
fin the former occasion 2 Be was not one of 
those, he confessed, who would abandon small 
hut certain gains, for the chance of making more 
by a ipeculdlion confessedly kaxardcus- It was in 
this point of view that he considered this subject, 
and he tlioiight it was perfectly consistent with 
the interests of the Company, to abandon a 
losing concern, for the sake of promoting their 
views, in the pursuit of a trade every way more 
advantageous. Ibey ought to give up that pro¬ 
portion which was almost a burthen, to secure that 
which was profitable, in every point of view. 

Something had been said by the honorable 
gentleman about the statements of Lord Castle* 
reagh, on the subject of the Company’s capital. 
He (Mr. Ilume) had tlie pleasure of hearing Lord 
Gastlereagh on that subject: and although he 
did not explain himself so dearly as ‘many 
might have done, yet the meaning be cpllectedi 
iitom his Lordship’s observations. Was very dif» 
ferant that represented by his hoaiBTAbie 
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friend to the Court. I-ord Castlere.ngli stated 
very distinctly, that" the impediments to trddld^ 
the part of the present merchants, to and* frtih 
India, under the regulations of the Chaftet'df 
1793, had forced the capital of British mer¬ 
chants into foreign trade, either in consequence 
of increased difficulties thrown in the wav of the 
Court of PirectorsjOr inconsequence of the Court 
of Director’s means having declined.” Tliis was 
the point Loid Castlercagh, as far as be undCru 
stood him, had suggested: and was there any 
body who recollected the observations of Mr, 
Dundas on this identical point, touching the sub¬ 
ject of East-lndia ships, that did not agree in the 
truth of the observation? Examples were not want¬ 
ing to illustiate that principle. One was sufficient 
for the purpose j and he would only i efer theCourt 
to the example of the Prheeit Amelia^ a Com¬ 
pany’s ship, in 1797. Lord Castlereagh he con¬ 
tended was right, when he stated that a large 
capital had been employed to no beneficial pur¬ 
pose, thiough the very trammels of those rtgu- 
lations prescribed in the Charter.—He (Mr. 
Hume) waa ready however to admit, tliat thd 
Court of Directors had acted liberally’; but 
still, with all that liberality, (for which he was 
disposed to give them credit) it was not suffi- 
di^nt to prove the capability of the Company, 
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His honorable friend (Ntr. Jackson) had ^not 
noticed ‘the effoct likely to be produced upon 
Ihdla^ by allowing people-to • come in* and rc- 
tftthre permission to enter into the trade of the 
Company. IThe honorable gentleman did not 
fefcollcct what the advances of the Company 
had been: he did not seem to recollect that the 
whole advance of the Company had not been 
much more than pne third. Did he mean therefore 
to say, that there would be any injury likely to 
arise to the trade of India, or the advantages of 
it to the Company, from this measure f Did he 
suppose that the Company's interests would be 
abetted by the loss of one eighth of the present 
merchandize ? In this last proposition, he derived 
his authority from the Court of Directors them- 
■ selves. Surely every man must know, that the 
merchants of Britain were as well acquainte4 
with the interests of Government as the £ast- 
Indla Company themselves. The merchants of 
Britain, therefore, ought not to be looked upon a; 
men, differing in their sentiments and principles 
from the rest of His Majesty’s subjects: they 
were not to be considered as a different people 
from those who w-crc at present employed in the 
trade to India. Their notions of loyalty, of 
fodd conduct, and good government, were 
(without at all detracting from the merits of the 
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Company) as much alive to the-interests of theie 
Country i therefore, in admitlirig the.merchantft* 
of the Outportsto a share of the trade in lodf^ 
the Company ought to consider them as a valuahis^ 
accession to the number of their subjects ~*asA 
body of men willing to be* united^w'ith them'int 
Influence, in interest, and mutual sentiment, foe 
the welfare of the .Empire; and so far from 
apprehending any mischief through such a coali'* 
tion, he thought, that as long as the Court oC 
Directors retained the power and sovereignty in 
India; as long as they administered justice with 
integrity and impartiality; as lung as the mild 
spirit of government which had marked theaffaira. 
of India for so many years, should continne to 
actuate the conduct of.the Directory, so long 
would they be an accession to the prosperity and 
welfare of India. 

It was very well known, that the present 
merchants had done very much towards the pros* 
perity of India. He would not enquire more 
into the particular channels and modes.by which 
they contributed their assistance, but certainly the 
present merchants had done, more to the pros¬ 
perity of India, than those, who had not an 
opportunity of knowing the fact, could possibly 
conceive. Their capital had kept the trade alive 
in India ; so. much so, tiiat the trade was almost. 
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in fact, TDcreiy pro forma, carried on by the 
Court of Direptors, and hence, instead of in¬ 
creasing, the trade had decreased. This he had 
•hevn on a former occasion, by a reference to 
the average of the trade daring the last eight 
years, from which It bad appeared (without now 
gouig back to (he items) that the Company had 
lost eight millions of money. Tlie inference to 
be drawn from this was, that the Joss had pro¬ 
ceeded from a decrease of the enterphsing spirit 
of the Company, and from a want of proper 
application and supply of the capital. Ought 
they not therefore, as Duectors and as Sovereigns 
of a vast Empire, to »ay to the liiitUli mcrcliants. 

Let us join heart and hand together in this 
great undertaking;—let us contribute all in our 
power to the prosperity and welfare of India ?” 

This, he (Mr. Hume) was fiiraly convinced, 
would be the result of such a ])olicy; and in every 
point of view, in winch the afl'airs of India could 
be considered, he anticipated prosperity to the 
commerx'e, and strength, and stability of the Bri¬ 
tish Empire. 

He should not detain the Court at any length 
with regard to the amount of the importation 
from India. The amount lm{^ed was of very 
little consequence. It certainly would be more if 
the stats of Europe would permit it \ hut, at the 
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the same time, it should be recollected, that of all 
tbs manufactured goods imported' from 
only onej^lfi of the whole was imported, for Bri-* 
tish consumption: all the rest of the four-fifths 
went out of the country. As for foreign expoitlj’ 
therefore, it was of very little* consequence, whe^ 
ther they came to the port of I^ndun or to 'the 
Outports. He, for one, thought it quite asjusf,^ 
that the Outports should derive the advantage of 
the foreign export trade, as the import trade for 
home consumption j because the reason of the 
thing was just the same; and he considered it 
was an exception which ought by no means to 
exist. 

% 

With regard to prolcction, a good deal Iwcl 
been said by the honourable gentleman; but he 
(Mr. Hume) must say, that the noble I-ord had- 
stated, that he thought it would be neither advis¬ 
able not safe for the Legislature to attempt any 
alteration in the present system in India. On the 
contracy, he said., it was his opinion, that the Go« 
vernorent of India, was as perfect as could exist; 
and that to take it out of tiie hands of the Court 
of Dimetars, would be to unhmge the whole fa¬ 
bric.: Upon Ais subject, thererore, he (Mr. 
Httme) would: Bo(-:.inake any comments;^ 
meccly subscsthe‘(o that'Opinion. 

Wilh regard, fio the duties the honourable genJ ' 
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^tiemanlndtttd^^redt deahj but it amoun(ed‘'1(^ 
.MKihuie,*'tbat^-he iboold not double the 'Gsmt 
?«rith aoy observatibas ufkxi it. The whole duties 
stated by the noble’,Lord to amoimt fo 
^^4,200,000i The whole computation whl^ 
twda dti^vable from tea having been stated to be 
muliom and a half, then this amoudt of the 
edatiefr on tea being contra>distinguished from 
yoUttr duties, perhaps, would explain the eppa* 
lest inabcufacy of the noble Lord’s statement. 
But<8o far a$ he (Mr. Flume) could judge> his 
Lordship was pretty correct 
Notwithstanding the observations made on the 
.policy of India; notwithstanding an honourable 
Director had himself asserted, that the Govern^ 
'ment was not quite complete, he himself was 
happv to say, that, in his own opinion, as far as 
facts went, they bore against the honourable Di¬ 
rector. Fie w'as, however, bound to state, that 
3t would give him (Mr. Flume] the sincerest plea¬ 
sure to see any improvement for the better. 

But although experience had shewn that the 
power and means put into the hands of this great 
'body ot merchants had been used wkb mcdera« 
tion upon all occasions, and with thegVeateft pro- 
'prrety and advantage to the country, yet he did 
think that should be urged a^'a reason why 
' economy ought not to be adopted; nor ought it 
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to be urged as a reason why eccle&tastH^I power 
• should to be adopted in India. On the contrary, 
it was, in hN opinion, a reason whv it ought not 
to be introduced, lie was as anxious as any 
man could be to sec the religious establishments 
of India, asMacli, propeny supported, and that 
theie should be no want of lei.gions instructors; 
but, ns tarns he knew any thing of India, he was 
not aware of any want of that kind. Every man 
who looked to the state of India, or who w'as at 
all acquainted with its domestic policy, would 
find that there was no occasion for any increase 
of the religious establishments. On the cuntraty, 
the number of religious instructors was very great, 
and had b''en much augmented of late. The 
Company had many chaplains in their train ; and 
he was convinced it would be found, that the 
number of clergymen was quite enough 5 in his 
opinion it would be perfectly useless to send out 
any increase to the ecclc-iastical establishments of 
the Company. But it occurred^(Thim ns rather 
extraordinary, that the recommendation of his 
Lordship (Castlcrcagh^ upon this subject should 
follow immediately after a recomm* nclation of 
“retrenchment.” For it would be observed, that 
the very words from his Lordship s lips were 
the wc€ssilj of relretichmetU in the (Jompaty's 
fstaUishments** Now. how was that followed 
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up? The very nest proposition of his Lordship 
was, ‘ That the Company’s system of expense 
was to be increased, and that they w'crc to have 
a* B shop (whether with an income of ten 
thousand pounds a year, be did not know), and 
three Archdeacons I Surely, then, when the Court 
considered the enormous expence of keeping up 
the Government of the territories in India, and 
when it was considered that the cxpence was as 
much as the Company could bear, it could not be 
contended, in an economical point of view, that 
this was a season for adding so considerably to 
the expence, even if the polUy of introducing 
such htgh dignitaries were unquestioned. And it 
might be necessary to consider also the expedi¬ 
ency of introducing, in a political point of view, 
such personages into the Indian settlements, lie 
was not perfectly satisfied, that an ecclesiastical 
power of that kind, if admitted to India, would 
be very advantageous to its good government; 
nor if it were'attempted, was he perfectly satis¬ 
fied it would contribute to the tranquillity of 
t-he Empire.-^ThOugh he was most perfectly con¬ 
vinced that such an augmentation of their esta¬ 
blishment would be attended with an intolerable 

this, however, was not 

thlitttvtheir admission t for he,hii4'a*fjncere wish 
that attberai provisiop slioui^ be.madt; for the 
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teachers of ihe Gospel. But the mainpoint of view 
in which he objected to it was,that it would be at¬ 
tended with the highest possible danger tO' the' 
tranquillity of India; for he apprehended' If 
a Bishop were admitted to have any autho¬ 
rity in India, the Company would have a second ■ 
Lord Chief Justice to take the lead in their 
affairs, and guide their councils.—It would be 
impossible to keep those ecclesiastical dignitaries 
from interfering with the politics of India ; and 
consequently affecting the councils of the govern¬ 
ment. If the Clergy now in India were disposed 
to do their duty, there were quite enough of them 
for all spiritual and religious purposes. He, 
therefore, would by no means recommend a 
measure of this kind j and he perfectly agreed in. 
an observation, urged against it in the^ House of 
Commons,that if there were anyone measure more 
dangerous and threatening to the government of 
India than another, it was that of allowing a 
hierarchy without controul. For his own part, 
he dreaded also the suspension of that liberal and 
mild spirit of toleration which characterized the- 
present government towards every sect of reli¬ 
gion i and therefore, in that point of view, he 
should shudder at thd idea of introducin»;a',r»% 
ligious establtslimcnt which might, in any degre^i 
tend to introduce a schism into that cottatryi^itj; 
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matters of conscience. The Court of Direc* 
tors, in bj$ opinior, were bound to sanction 
nothing which might, In the slightest degree, 
tend to disturb the harmony of the government 

4 t 

.,0r risk the qnictof their empire. Asa question, 
tbcrcforei of religion, ot politics, and of economy, 
if was every way objectionable. Uis honourable 
■^friend, (Mr. Jackson) liad argued with consider- 

* ' f 

.able force, to shew that the government of India 
was a government of opinion, lie, however, 
cou|d not consent to the proposition, that our 
territories in India .were governed by opinion 
^lone. He thought that 150,000 men added con¬ 
siderably to the strength of that opinion, and 
* 

gave some weight to the orders of the govern* 
ment. The fact was, the Company had a very 
large physical force in India, and it was not 
tnere opinion that governed their immense ter¬ 
ritories. But, judging of the great force of the 
Hindoos in India, he thought it highly necessaty 
to consider seriously the policy of attenvpting to 
{Convert the natives .to Christianity: and this wa« 
^thcr point pf vie^ in which he objected to 
nnnecei^iy ipccease of the rdigiotu .esm* 
hli^hni^nts pR/lndiAt vHis reasoB'^t^^i'tlmi-** 
^pas 4 ^ntrary.itP,tthe- Hihdao Jawsdta-admit.a 
frofU- their.’- religion 

person .was-e^clu^e^. i&om! vcither iinteicodrs&’j^ 
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commerce with his friends and countrymen^ ‘ He 
lost his caAy and was, in fact, considered as a 
vagabond and an outlaw ; he was deprived of all 
those comforts which constituted the happiness 
of social life: he was even thrown t^ff from the 
society of Ills father, his mother, and of liis 
friends. Surely, then, if the chief object of re¬ 
ligious instruction was the social happiness of 
mankind, it would be well to consider the policy 
of attempting to convert a people, who visited 
apostates from their own religion with such serious 
and heavy penalties. Could it be supposed (honr- 
ever desirable it might be, to see Christianity 
spread amongst the millions of unenlightened in¬ 
habitants of the eastern w'orld}, that such policy 
would either tend to the happiness of the people, 
or the security of the British empire, in India? 
Did facts prove, that the condition of (he people 
hitherto converted had been bettered—or that 
their attachment to the Company's government 
had been made more secure ? For his own part, 
he declared, for one, he never knew a convert in 
India who was a friend to the State: and, on the 
odier band, he never knew a convert, who 
received by-those who had converted himV with 
the warmth and cordUlity of 'a, brother.' 
tbertfore hoped JtHc • Court' wbuld seriousljP^tlAM 
wder.the ^ery important question how suggesteU, 
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It was a question that involved not only the 
happiness of'the people themselves, but the se¬ 
curity of the goveroraerit in India. He besought 
them to recollect the melancholy consequences 
thal befel those unfortunate persons who left' 
their and he desired them to recollect, 

al^ve^l things, the necessity of keeping up that 
good opinion and confidence which subsisted 
between the natives and the government.— 

(Hear! hear! hear!) 

* 

There was another topic in the honourable 
gentleman's speech to which he must take the 
liberty of adverting: he meant that which re¬ 
spected remuneration. Now, really, he did con¬ 
ceive, that after the most liberal offer had been 

. * ♦ ► 

made by Government, to give the Company their 
China trade (worth ^1,200,000), that they 
would have been contented, without the per¬ 
mission of levying duties, to remunerate them for 
those alleged advantages which w'erc to be'given 
up; and he' begged to call the attention of the 
Court of pirectors to one point of the measure 

• ♦ I • 

proposed. It was a circumstance impossible' 
for any Englishman to believe, that he should 
be obliged to pay ihore duty at £lull than at 
l5verV°ol» or at C^isgow than at Bristol. No 
man would know the duties if they Were con- 
t^nually changing, which they would Inevitably 
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do, under the arrangement proposed b/^ the, 
honourable gentleman; and it would be irnpos>^. 
sible to carry on the trade, with satisfaction or 
advantage, without knowing what the dutlcf. 
were, that were to be charged in each port re-^ 
speclively. Therefore, if such a proposition were 
to be seriously made, it ought not to be adopted 
without the perfect sanction of all parties: and 
he himself would be happy to see any necessary 
and reasonable rate established; but it ought to 
be a general, clear, and known rule of conduct 
to all parties.—The honourable gentleman ask* 
ed, —“Was the Company to part with their 
“ wharfs, their forts, and their establishments 
in the ports of India, without remunera-. 
“ tion ?”—Good God !—Was not the China trade 
—worth .£'1,200,000 a-year—an ample remu¬ 
neration for what the Company gave up ? 
Surely it was; because, by the tenor of the 
Company’s charter they would have been obliged 
to give up the whole traHe to India, to all His 
Majesty’s subjects in common. As soon as their 
charter expired they would have no more right 
to. the trade of India than the rest of His Ma¬ 


jesty’s subjects. He thought all that the mer* 
(^bants of the Outpqrts ought to pay, therefore^ 
would be a rate for th? maintenance of the nar- 
hours and quays of the ports# Inis was favr^ reason* 
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able, atid natural. His answer, therefore, to the 
honourable geotlcman's opinion upon this subject 
was, that the remuneration should go no farther 
than that proposed by the Government. Would it 
be just, or would it be reasonable, to tell the mer¬ 
chants of Liverpool and other Outports:—“In 
" return for the cxpences xae have been at, in 
a-laptjng our settlements for the purposes of 
“ trade, tytJM must reimburse us ?” Why, the very 
nature of all those convenicncics was to enable 
the Company to carry on their trade. He would 
read the very words of the actl‘o enable 

s ^ 

“ the Honourable the Ivist India Company to 
“ carry on their trade in execution of their 
charter, these things are granted to them, that 
** they might be applied for their own con- 
** venience: but, at the termination of their ex- 
■ “ elusive privileges, these things shall be in 
“ common, z'i forts for protection^ &c.”—The 
honourable gentleman asked,—\Vhat was the 
“ Company to have by Ivay of remuneration for 
“ Ihfir forts ?"—What, he {Mr. Hume) asked, 
had the private traders to do with the forts ? The 
forts wCTc to protect the country—to protect the 
territories of the Company.—'Iherefore, to. call 
t^pon the traders to pay for these forts, wou^d be 
most unjust and unreasonable. What! was the 
Company to be paid a revenue for the pro- 
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fectjon of its own ports and territories ? and were 
they to call upon the merchants for this revenue ? 
Besides which, he considered, at the present day, 
those forts, erected by ttie Company, were not ne¬ 
cessary for the security of the merchants. They 
might, indeed, be necessary as safeguards for the 
Company’s territories against hostile invaders, 
and might be the means of protecting their 
territorial possessions. He therefore hoped, 
in that sense, it w'ould be thought, by the 
Court, that the Liverpool merchants, and the 
merohants of the other Outports, had no right to 
pay any demand of this sort; for, in every point 
of view, he considered it would be very unrea¬ 
sonable. 

It appeared to him, that his honourable friend 
had misconceived the noble Lord (Castlereagh), 
when he stated that theic was a kind of influence 
which the Court of Proprietors had o»er <ho 
Court of Directors. He (Mr. Hume) desired it to 
be recollected, that the noble Lord did not state 
this influence as extended to the territories 
in India, or that any danger was to be appre¬ 
hended from its effects iri that quarter; but 
what the noble Lord said was 'to this effect— 
and however unpleasant it might be for '^8^ 
gentlemen to hear, he would repeat It—(b‘6 
noble Lord had stated, that such an 'influence 

R 
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&cted the conduct of the Court of Dlrecton 
themselves—that, In many of their proceedings, 
the Court of Directors were ovc^awed by the 
East india Proprietors—that they» the Proprfe^ 
tors, were anxious tb keep up the present system 
iti some shape or another—and that he was 
afhiid the trade of the India Company was good 
for nothing. This, hte stated, was the effett of 
what the noble Lord had sard; and he begged 
the honourable gentleman ^Mr. Jackson) would 
recollect, that it was with a view to the trading 
influctice, and not in allusion to the Company’s 
territories, that the noble Lord’s observation 
was made. It was only meant by the noble 
Lord, that this alleged influence led to a want of 
management in tlie Company’s ccanmerce, rfnd 
that the natural consequence ol that was its injury 
and declension It was not, however, to bs 
thcieforc supposed, it was at all meant by 
the noble I^rd, that the PiOpfietors were to 
be precluded from dCTiylng all the advantage 
they could from coMnniiOg the traiJe to India. 
On the contiaiy, he «{Mr. Hume) bad no doubt 
that they would continue the ‘carrying 'trade; 
but, at the same time, the system required some 
s!f9fkfion. And he had no *d6«ibt that a great 
many hnprovciuetits wookl take place j for he 
cotild noc but admit, that there were -a great 
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many wanting. Thpreforc, the noble Lord, in 
making the observation alluded to, merely meant 
to allude to that sort bf influence he had de> 
scribed. But the npble Lord was not the only 
one ^Yho took an opportunity of submitting that 
as one of the reasons why he thought the present 
system ought not to continue against the con¬ 
viction of some of the Proprietors. He remem¬ 
bered that an honourable Director, not now 
present, who saw the danger, and who stirred 
heaven and earth to change the shipping interest, 
declared that he regretted the interference 
of that interest, though, at the same time, he 
admitted his disposition to give it all the advan¬ 
tage he could yet still his sentiments were 
strongly against it, on account of its dangerous 
tendency. Surely, therefore, it was no harm for 
the noble Lord (o take a leaf out of that honour¬ 
able Director’s book. 

Without detaining the Court any longer, and 
after apologizing for the great length of time he 
had trespassed on their attention, ho begged to 
remind them, that the sole object of his rising was 
strongly to recommend a feeling of conciliation 
on the part of the Company, and to beg that, 
after the most liberal, and, he must say, unex¬ 
ampled advances of His Majesty’s Ministers, they 
would come forward themselves with a similar 
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feeling of liberality, And appear ready to evirica 
a sincere spirit of conpUiation. They ought to 
join hand in hand with > Ministers to meet the 
contending force; for.' ^‘ey should to bear in 
mind; that they had to <»ppose the whole public, 
it; yras natural to suppose that the nation at 
large was against them. As a Company, they 
ought to stand forth and conciliate the good 
opinion of Ministers—they ought to come for¬ 
ward and meet them half-way—indeed, he might 
say, two*thjrds of the way. It was their duty 
to make the 6rst advances, and it was tor the 
Ministers to meet them. 

4 

^ Upon this very trying occasion, be certainly 
would do the Court of Directors the justice to 
..say, that they had done their duty. He. believed 
•they had conscientiously and with unfeigned 
sincerity, pointed out those rocks upon which the 
merchants of the Ourports were roost likely to 
split, and erected those beacons to warn them of 
the danger, when an inconsiderate view of their 
own intcrc.'sts might lead them to risk dangers 
which might lead to their own destruction. He 
deprecated, above all the rest, every thing like 
hostility on the part of the Company. To go, 
bostily into the lield might be detrimental'to their 
pwn interests, and perhaps be the occasion of 
imposing harder terms than those which a more 
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pacific aspect might induce Government to grant. 
The less they came to blows, the better for them¬ 
selves, because he was persuaded they would 
effect infinitely more by mildness and good hu¬ 
mour. They had nothing to do but to consider 
a public point in a private light. For his own 
part he would recommend, that their Chairman 
should ask leave to visit HU Majesty’s Ministers, 
and to state that the Court were extremely anxious 
to meet their views, and accommodate them¬ 
selves to their wishes. A yielding disposition 
must be obviously more’beneficial to their in¬ 
terests, than even the power (if power they had) 
to command :—command indeed could elicit not 
thing. They might detain the House of Com¬ 
mons for a week, examining evidence and de¬ 
bating the question, without half the advantage 
that an hour’s private interview whh Jlis Ma¬ 
jesty’s Ministers might cfFtct. In siu h a meeting 
many points might be granted, which could not 
be hoped for in a more open manner j and by 
meeting the Ministers half way, they would put 
it out of their power to refuse any thing that svas 
consistent with the mutual interests of the Public 
and the Company. 

[After some further observations to the same 
effect, in which the honorable gentleman recom¬ 
mended the renewal of the negotiation on the 
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part of the Company with the Mimsters« in that 
spirit of conciliation he had suggested, he con¬ 
cluded by moving a resolution to that effect,] 
The Deputij Chairman^ (Mr. Thornton) begged 
leave to put the honorable gentleman in mind, 
|l»t there was already a question before them, 
wiiich, though not absolutely moved, remained 
to be put, for the sense of the Court. It was a 
motion of the honorable Chairman, who had been 
called avvay by public business. The honourable 
Chairman bad signihed an intention, before he 
left the Court, to submit his proposition, but was 
diverted from his intention in its regular course, in 
consequence qf an honorable and learned proprie¬ 
tor (Mr. Jackson) having immediately followed 
him, with his address to the Court, How¬ 
ever, if the honorable Proprietor who spoke last, 
wished to propose his motion as an amendment, it 
was certainly in his power to do so: but it would 
be for his discretion to consider whether, under the 
circumstance of the case, he would adopt such a 
measure. He (the Deputy Chairman) indeed con¬ 
ceived, that the honorable gentleman, whom he 
represented, was in possession of the Court, and he 
should, therefore, take the liberty of reading the 
motion which he had left on the table, and .which 
it bis intention to have proposeil. 
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Ml*.. Hanie thanked the Deputy Chairmaa 
fat fais suggestion, and requested that the m* 
lion before the Court might be read. 

The I^puty Chairman said the inotion waa 
diis 

“ That the Court of Directors be empowered 

to affix the seal of the Company to Petitions tt> 

'* the Right Honorable the House of Lords and 

“ the Honorable the House of Comrnons, to be 

“ heard by Counsel, and to examine evidence at 

** the bars of the Houses of I^ords and Com- 

mows, should such measures be deemed ncces* 

sary or advisable by the Court of Directors.’* 

Mr. Hmie apprehended there would not be 

any difference of opinion on this point j and 

as soon as it was disposed of he should beg to 

submit his own, as a second motion. 

Mr. Rock requested, that the motion read from 

the Chair should not be now put, that he might be 

allowed to say one word before he gave his assent 

to It. He wished to be informed whethw the 

% 

opposition intended to be made by the Directors 
at the bar of the House of Commons, was in¬ 
tended to go to the whole of the resolutions, or 
whether that opposition was to be confined to 
cerlaen resolutions? because there were unques-* 
lionably some out of the fifteen which he dpprdvfc' 
ed of, and there were others v/hich -required 
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Tery serious consideration: and amongst the lat-* 
ter was that relative to Religion. Before he 
could give his opinion therefore upon that 6ub« 
jeet, he should wish to know whether the 
opposition was intended to be confined to the 
third resolution otilt/, or to the resolutions gene¬ 
rally ? 

Mr. Randle Jackaon apprehended that the honor- 
jsblc gentleman had mistaken the course of the 
proceedings. The question before the Court was 
merely to ask permission lor the Directors to put 
the Company’s seal to a petition to the honor¬ 
able the House of Commons praying to be heard 
by tlicir coujisel, or to lay such evidence before 
the House as should be required, for the purpose 
of explaining such proposiiions and difficulties, 
-and such resolutions as might arise in tlie course 
of the business. He therefore suggested the 
impropriety of their expressing any formal opi¬ 
nion upon resolutions which were only sub^ 
mitlcd to the House of Commons by Lord Castle- 
reagh for the mere purpose of consideration i 
and not with a view, of precluding the House, or 
the Company from suggesting such alterations and 
iaiprovements as ciicumstances might require. 

the motion before them did not intimate that it 
. was the intention of the Court to oppose those rcr 
solutions, but merely to request permission to be 
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heard by counsel and examine cvidencc'i he 
would suggest, that the honorable gentleman's 
question could not arise out of any thing contain¬ 
ed in that motion. 

Mr. begged leave to explain. He was 
called upon, he said, to give his assent to a motion 
empowering the Court of Directors to put their 
seal to a petition that would pass, for ought he 
knew, into a resolution. There were certain 
resolutions amongst those prttposed by the no1)le 
Lord to the House of Commons which he very - 
much approved of. He did not say that he ap¬ 
proved of the last reJalivc to religion, whicl) he ad¬ 
mitted was one of the greatest importance. But 
he hoped that the Court of Directors w'ould not 
oppose every one of those resolutions. 

The Rev. Mr. Tlurlwall rose and attempted 

‘to speak; but 

Mr. Lowndes rose at the same time and obtain¬ 
ed possession of the Court, He congratulated 
himscl.^ that he was at length honoured with tbeir 
attention; as he must own he had yielded the 
point of precedence to the honorable gentle¬ 
man (Mr, Hume) with-reluctance, for though he 
was not convinced byhis arguments, he should hot 
have felt anxious to speak before him, if he had not 
feared an attempt to speak after a man of his'labl- 
lUiesand cfoquencc might be considered as pre- 
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sumptuous. Having . heard such able .spccdiw 
from the- C/tero and Demosthenes pf this Court, (ti 
hiugk) 'he certainly could not flatter him.sclf that 
he should be able to offer any thing very worthy 
ihen attention. But at the same time, as It was 
ioiipossiblc to embrace every thing even in such 
long-winded speeches (which he certainly admit¬ 
ted were much better worth hearing than the 
long-winded speeches of another House) he should 
take the liberty gf touching upon one or two 
points which had escaped their notice. As he 
professed nothing at all of the com'iiei'y and as 
he spoke his sentiments freely and without re¬ 
serve upon all occasions, he should not to-dny 
forbear stating with freedom, but with respect, 
the few words he had to utter. His worthy 
friend (Mr. Jackson) had commented at some 
length upon the observations of Lord Castlereagh 
touching the conduct of the honorable servants of 
that House. It appeared that Lord Castlereagh 
had observed with tolerable freedom^ upoji the 
conduct of those honorable servants; and certain- 
lyin his (Mr, Lowndes’s) opinion, not without 
some reason: for he firmly believed that if the 
honorable servants of that house had looked a 
•little-better after the interests of the .Comnanr—* 

I 0 

•if they had not --ilbwcd the Americans trading to 
India-^i'thc Court would not have heard so much 
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as they have heard, oboifl the dangers of private 
trade, llicrcfore, if such dangers there were, 
they had to blame themselees for slumbering on 
their posts. To this negligence must be attribu* 
ted all that had been said about the baneful 
effects of private trade. And when he heard of 
an immense trade carried on by the merchants of 
that country (/.mcrica) in three hundred sail of 
shipping, brought int) foreign markets, and com¬ 
ing in competition with the Indian goods im¬ 
ported by the honorable Company to. the injury 
of those concerned in the private trade of this 
countrv, he could not forbear to throw all the 
blame upon tlu* servants of that honorable House 
for allowing such an evil to cxiit. It was '\\hat 
might have l>een expected, and whsch could not 
but be antii ipatcd. Now, he did think, with 
all due defTcnce to those honorable persons, that 
they should not have suffered such a complaint to 
c.xist upon so iniportai.t a questio*’, but on that 
occaskn they should have petitioned Ins Majesty s 
Mini^tersand the Houses of ix)rds and Coninion'?, 
to point out some method to prevent the Ameri¬ 
cans from trading to India in the maimer they 
had done. There was another point on which he 
thought tlie DirectcM's were also very much to 
blame. Tiiough he fclc every disposition in 
the world to speak of them individually with 
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ffrcg!featest respect, ai^ though they were rerf 
and excellent men, as individuals, yet 
when thrown togrthd^ like a heap of vegetables, 
they were apt to corrupt each other, laugh.) 

The second point that he objected to in their 
conduct was, that on (his important occasion, they 
had improvidently consented or agreed to give 
*^£'500,000 a year to Government, in order to keep 
^♦jSOOjtXX) which they would have kept, nolens 
volenSi and this without any sort of reference to 
the state of their circumstances, whether in adver¬ 
sity or prosperity. His worthy friend (Mr. Handle 
Jackson) seemed disposed to give 150,000, 
'tout what he {Mr. Lowndes) contended for was, 
that if the Directors gave but jSS or .£500, it 
^Ought to bear some proportion to their profits. 
SUrely the Company ought not to give the 
Government .£500,000. per annum, if their 
concern was a losing one. 

‘ Now, upon this second point, he thought they 
were really very culpable, and did not demand 
as much as they ought: but he only mentioned 
this circumstance to shew the impolicy of not 
looking to ihcir own interests. And therefore 
he had hoped they would not have made such 
a bad bargain as they did on this occasion. This 
li'dvrcver, was not an observation which had 
|ust occurred to him; it had frequently bae* 
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lEiiade before. But having said so mu^, 
begged only to add> that he did not. enteitai|i 

* / i 4 • 

any ill-will towards them; bj^tj that being an 
independent man, he was desirous of speak? 
ing the sentiments of an independent mind. 
And if he again devoted himself to peaceful 
retirement, he should no less feel the same por¬ 
tion of anxiety than if he were present in that 
honorable Court. He was, however, aiuious to 
speak this day in vindication of his own con¬ 
duct, which had been attacked for having spent 
all the winter at Bath. Several of his friends 
had said to him—“what, Lowndes! have you 
“ deserted your post at the India House, where 
“ you used to make so much noise?—Why, you 
“ havebeensUent forthe last nine months!—What 

is the reason of it ? ” — Now were his talents 

4 

of a little more consequence than they were, per¬ 
haps his worthy friends might have thought he 
had been bought off; (a lau»h) but though he 
was absent, he begged to say he was not ignorant 
of what was passing in that place, nor insensible 
to what bad occurred elsewhere. He could only 
say to those worthy friends who were enquiring 
tvhere he had been, that he had been an hundred 
miles from London, and had not an oppor¬ 
tunity, from that circumstance, of attending the 
usual meetings. Happy was he to observe, tbat 
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a^grca^ many things of considerable importance 
to the welfare of India had happened while he 
was absent. The most pleasing was that of the 
apppintment of a noble Lord to be Governor- 
General of India: for he did think that a man 
of more aqcomplbhcd mind, a man of more 
conciliating manners^ or whose knowledge and 
acquirements were better adapted to the good 
government of India than Lord Moira, could not 
have been fixed upon. Me was a man who would 
do more for the benefit of that Country, and cmich 
more towards conciliating the good opinion and 
^niidence of the settlements of that immense 
territory, than any Governor who had been sent 
out for many years. He was, in short, a second 
Marquis Cornwallis. 

There were one or two points In the long 
^eeches of the two honorable gentlemen who 
delivered their sentiments to the Court, to 
which he would shortly advert. ' That he 
principally alluded to, was the proposition of 
the noble Lord (Castlereagh) to send out a 
Bishof^and three Archdeacons. Now, really, 
he could not see the policy of such a proposition,' 
taking it in three points of view.—In the first 
phiqe, in point of religion ^ in the second, in a 
ju(ljlical light; and the third,in point of economy. 
xKe JKshop and Archdeacons, it was con- 
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tended, were necessary to go out for the. per- 

* i * 

pose of advocating the'Cause of the Christian Veli- 
gibn. Certainly no man \vas|i ‘sfrongcr friend 
to religious establishments than he was: but b6 
inu^t say for himself that he never knew a Bishop 
or an Archdeacon to forward reltston.— 

tj 

The Rev. Mr. Thirlwall rose to order. He said 
it was impossible to sit still and hear the observa¬ 
tions of the honorable gentleman, without check¬ 
ing such language. 

4 

Mr. Lozendex continued, he saw with a sort of 
prophetic eye, danger, not only to the cause of re¬ 
ligion, but to the peace, the tranquillity, and 
security of British India, from the introduction 
of an hierarchy into that country. He entertained 
the highest respect For tlie church establishment 
of England, and he admitted that it was very 
proper that we should have the episcopal 
dignitaries at home, but they were uricrly uncon¬ 
genial with the very .soil of India, and totally in¬ 
consistent with the dignity and tranquillity of that 
country : for he hesitated not to say, that the very 
moment a Bishop was sent to India, he would be 
at once placed in a situation higher than the 
Governor General himself. Such a thing was 
never heard nor dreamt of before, as the appoint* 
rnent of a Bishop in India. Hitherto the 
bad had humble, meek and unassuming pastors. 
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dischat^d their daty Sn a humble, mtfck 
and tmfass&ming tnatmer: but if they wete to 
fend out a High I^est the consequence wohld be, 
that the mild spirit and unassuming character of 
•the present priesthood would vanish, the cause 
of religion would suficr, and religious dissen- 
tions and religious animosities would arise. 

■ In justice to his own sentiments, he could not 
forbear touching on this point; but knowing that 
the time and attention of the Court had been so 
^long engaged on that day, he should not trespass 
much more upon their pati«c^ j yet he hoped he 
might be permitted to say, that he perfectly agreed 
with Lord Castlereagh in the concluding part of 
bis speech, the recommendation of which he 
hoped would be adopted. His Lordship had said, 
he could assure the House, Hi^ Majesty’s 
Ministers, from a sense Of public duty, and not 
from a wish of flattering any gentleman con¬ 
nected with either of the two contending in¬ 
terests, had adopted the plan he proposed ; 
namely, a conciliatory plan, that the two jarring 
interests of the East-i^dia Company and the 
Public should be united in such, a way as to be 
benefleial to both.” He perfectly agreed in the 
sentiments of the noble {/srd, and he hoped it 
wpald have the effect of r4conciiing those jarring 
interests of the Company and the Public : but he 
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was afraid that,the Company, did. np(^.ish, with' 
his honourable friend, Mr. Hume, to meet the puh> 
lie, like husband and wifct who had diifered a lit¬ 
tle in Opinion. Husband and wife, he-admitted* 
should meet half way in such a case ; but he did. 
not think the Company Would be quite so B0eo 
tionatciy disposed. The East-lndia Company and 
the Public were rather to be considered like 
fatlicr and son: the father thinking never 
could give too little, and the son, that the father 
could never give too much, {ji loud Utugk:) 
He did hope and trust, however, diat the con¬ 
tending interests between the East-Iudia Com¬ 
pany and the public would be amicably adjusted ; 
iincl that when they came togctlier—the pub!i<t, 
as tire son, would consider that the father had 
other children to provide for: and whatever the 
parent had to give to the son, he would give it 
with good humour and grace ; but,,at the same ■ 
time, slicw parental tenderness for the interests of 
his younger children. 

Now, there was one ground upon which he 
would stand on this occasion, which was—that 
if any right or privilege was to be taken away 
from the Company, there ought to be an equiva¬ 
lent for the loss; and there were three grand 
points upon which he would demand that equi¬ 
valent: the rest he should be disposed to leave for 
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,dc,tail?4, arrangements. T^ie principie upon 
whicti he w.Quld .piake. this demand ,wa.s this, 
(keeping up the simile of father and son) that if 
it.flras npt fgr the East-India Company, as a pro- 
father, those.children could not expect to 
had a fortppe at all. Xhe first point, there- 
fo^p, would be to ascertain the interests of thcEast- 
India House in AsUi the second^ as to the 
mode ,.of paying off the debt of .£30,000,000; 
smd the third apd last, but most important uni> 
doubtcdly, was the recitabjishment of the Com¬ 
pany itself. He thought this should come 
last of the ■ three, to shew, that they were not 
actuated by those narrow selfish views which 
might be supposed to influence the conduct of 
individuals*; but that, as a public body ofxpen, 
they were anxious to deserve all the praisps.which 
Lord Castlereagh had bestowed upon them; and 
. that they should do nothing to diminish the high 
character ascribed to .them by the noble Lord; 
and that they might not place themselves in such 
a situation, that their enemies, might say, the noble 
^prd bad given them a character which they did 
nptdeserve. 

trespassed so long upon the time of the 
,<Qourt, he should now conclude by expressing a 
^1®?^ that whatever they gave, they would give 

: but, the same timc,;CQnsjdfii^g 
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that the eldest son should not biive ihorcf th&n 

I ♦ ♦ > 

his due, because they hard other children to J)ir^ 
vide for. ■' ■# 

The Rev. Mr. rA/rfroffW said, he was eitrefhel^ 
sorry to trespass, at that hour of the day, u^'erii 
the patience of ihc Court j but he asstih&d 
them he did not rise to prolong the general dii^ 
cussion upon the great question, which had at 

I / 

ready undergone so much consideration and had 
exhausted almost every argument. But there was 
one point which had been descanted upon by ah. 
honourable and learned gentleman (Mr. Jack* 

4 

3ion) and by another honourable gentleman (Mr^ 
Hume) in such a way, that were he to sit fitill 
and not offer his sentiments, however humble ah 
individual he was, he thought he should not dis« 
charge the duty he owed to himself and that body 
of men of which he was an unworthy member* 
He must tell that learned and honourable gentle^ 

4 

man he was most completely mistaken in the 
opinions,scntiments,and dispositions of the Clergy 
of the Established Church of this Country: and 
it was too much for him (Mr, Thirlwall) to he* 
without denying, that they had the dispositions 
attributed to them by that honourable gentleman. 
Had the honourable and learned gentleman sinf« 
ply contented himself with saying that he wbtild 
protest against an ecclesiastical esUblishmcitt 

T d 
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fh lndid|4ie (Mr. Thirl wall) would trave had 
nothing to b^y to that point, though he should 
certBtnly differ from bith r but, when he heard 
tuch harsh expressions of hostility towards the 
eptscopa) church, he was sorry the honourable 
gentleman should have suffered his feelings to lead 
brai into so unmerited an attack upon their cha* 
iracter. He was the more distressed at such 
observations because he did not expect them from 
a gentleman whose speeches he had heard with 
'60 much pleasure and satisfaction. I'he honour¬ 
able gentleman thought that the appointment of 
Dishops in India would be injurious to the wel¬ 
fare of that country in a temporal point of view : 
for that episcopacy was naturally united with tanpo- 
ral power. The honourable gentleman was com- 
pletely mistaken in that proposition. Episcopacy 
depended not upon temporal power; and with 
respect to the supposed danger arising fronu the 
’establishment of episcopacy in India, it was 
contradicted by the facts and experience 
of other countries. In America Bishops were 
ostablishcd, and yet no danger was ever ex¬ 
pected to arise or had ever arisen from their 
appointment. Episcopacy was established in 
'Nova Scotia. The Bishops in that country had 
-nothing to do with politics. They were wholly 
^connected with temporal power: and he never 
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heard of any danger arising from that establish* 
meat. Perhaps the Court was not aware'that 

A 

episcopacy in Scotland existed without temporal 
pown* i and he believed there was not an order 
of men in the history of the most pious Christians* 
who ever surpassed the Scotch bishops in the 
blameless tenour of their lives. He knew many 
of theii), and they did honour to that church of 
which they were members. It was fallacious 
reasoning, therefore, to contend that episcopacy 
was inseparable from temporal power. On the 
contrary he would maintain, that episcopacy was 
not at all hostile either to civil or religious free¬ 
dom, or to any other of the advantages wliich 
rendered society valuable. He (Mr. 'Hiirlwal!) 
would not yield to the honourable gentleman on 
to any man, in sentiments of unlimited toleration 
to all classes and denominations of chri:>tians i but 
he did claim for lumsc!/^ and for episcopacy, all 
those ecclesiastical privileges which, whether they 
were to be carried into India or not, were ex* 
tremely necessary In his opinion, and inseparably 
connected with ecclesiastical government. An 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Hume) had stated 
that there were a great number of chaplvps 
in India, and a great number of ecclesiastical 
appointments under the protection and patronage 
of the Company. He ww not aware -that tb# 
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c^gy weMTsb'ABmefous in ■ fhi(t country; biit if 
WTO, it Was an argument in fevwir of episco- 
palfflppoinTnients, in order to the good g^verti- 
nuht of the clergy. It was^ of the very essence. 
o6. episcopal government that there should be 
Aidi appointments: but it did riot, therefore, 
neoessarily follow, that temporal power was in¬ 
separably connected with episcopal power. They 
were as distinct as possible. Now, he was a 
member of the national establishment, and \^hy ? 
3ccausi^ be was an episcopalian. He was ari 
eptscopahan, because he was a member of the 
rrotertant establishment. Supi>osirig he should 
cross theTweed,he would not necessarily become 
^ member of the national establishment of Scot¬ 
land $ but he would be subject to the episcopal 
government of that country, unconnected with 
temporal power. Now, when the honourable 
gentleman had stated that temporal power was 

s 

intimately connected with eptscopalj that was 
a very strong argument against his statement; 

therefore he begged to set him right upon that 
P 9 >at. He kntw that many people laboured 
un^ a very great mistake, (and it was an error 
hcitwished to correct) with respect to episcopal 
gf^ernme^nt.-i namely, the idea of temporal power 
being eseienti^lly connected with episcopal pri'* 
vi]5ge§,iTherefore, when he heard those harsh 
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expressions of the honourable gentleoum, when 
he heard him speak of that ambitions, assmningr 
arrogant (he was not quite sure that the honotu'- 
ablc gentleman usod the Iasi word), hut that 
ambitioas aspiring dispontion, as-if it was abso* 
lately essential to the support of episcopacy dtat 
the Bishops and church dignitaries should be am¬ 
bitious and aspiring, be begged to tell that ho-' 
nourabic and learned gentleman, and all who en¬ 
tertained similar opinions, that history and expe¬ 
rience contradicted such statements. ThisCountry, 
he maintained, was indebted to the clergy and 
episcopacy for her liberties. Could any man look 
back to the period of the Revolution, and 
recollect the magnanimous and heroic conduct of 
the six Bishops in the Tower, without being 
conviisced, that there was nothing in the prin* 
cipics of episcopacy hostile to civil liberty? To 
hear, therefore, sucli language, as that used by 
the honourable gentleman, would be highly 
' unbecoming in him, if he did not, at the moment, 
point out the injustice done to the character of 
the hierarchy of this country. 1-le himself wa^ 
a very humble roan, but certainly of an inde¬ 
pendent mind; and he would do justice to the 
bench of bishops, and contradict the statement of 
the honourable gentleman, fay saying, that there 
W3S nothiog of an aspiring ambitious character in' 
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t}ic disposition of those right reverend persons, {t 
if^as true, they had temporal privileges in this coun¬ 
try; they had a right to them: but they bore their 
honourswithmeehnessandhumllity: they had never 
shewn any disposition to violate the principles 
our free Constitution. On the contrary, upon all 
occasions, they I ad evinced themselves anxious to 
uphold the prirciples of liberty, and maintain the 
freedom of tl c Constitution. AViih respect to the 
honourable gentleman’s (Mr. Hume) argument, 
that instead of increasing the number of chaplains 
and clergy on the Indian establishments, they 
ought to be dirainibhed, he never heard so ex¬ 
traordinary an argument in a Christian assembly. 
The argument of the honourable gentleman went 
the length of saying, that all attempts to convert 
the poor unenlightened Hindoos to Christianity 
should be given u[). Such an idea filled him 
with horror. Good God! Did the honourable 
gentleman recommend the Court to exclude the 
Bible from the shores of Hindostan, lest, by cn- ‘ 
lightening the poor Hindoos with the knowledge 
of the true God, they would be subjected to the 
temporary inconveniences of this world ? Would 
he preclude those unhappy men, from participating 
in the blessings of divine truth, and enjoying a 
blessed eternity ? Would he not endeavour to 
rescue them from that misery in which t^eir 
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utter ignorance had sunk them ? Would hO not 
endeeyour to meliorate their condition ? CouM 
that honourable gentleman hear of the dreadful 
and unnatural sacridoes daily made amdhgst tM 
poor HindohSf without entertaining feelings df 
horror ? Could be hear of a wife being offered Up 
as a victim to the manes Of her husband, and 
those other dreadful rites and ceremonies which 
usually took place on suCh occasions, without 
wishing that the blessings of Christianity might be 
disseminated amongst an unenlightened people, 
whose condition, without such means, could never 
be ameliorated ? He was sorry to have heard such 
arguments from the honourable gentleman, and 
he hoped he would excuse him for having thus 
warmly expressed his dissent from such opinions. 

Mr, Batidle Jackson begged leave to explain. 
He said the reverend gentleman had pot words 
into his mouth which he should be extremely 
sorry, should go forth from that place, as expres¬ 
sive of his sentiments, uncontrudicted. It was 
not very likely that a man, who was himself a, 
member of the established church, and whose life 
bad been a life of reverAce towards the esta¬ 
blished hierarchy of his country, should novf' 
speak so lightly of them, as the reverend genfliw 
man was pleased to say he had spoken. But he 
begged to remind the ^urt what the proposition 
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was, that he really coqteodedffbr;. 

that high and vaulting ambiti^^ izMeg^r^;^ 

from high station. That y(as what he ssi^t.and' 

what he would now contend, for. He alluded 

* • 

to, no particular persons or class pf .Individuals ; 
for he thought that the appointment of a lord 
chief justice or a Bishop, with a splendid stipend, 
was nearly allied to temporal influence and 
power. And to him it would make no sort of 
difference xcliat the profemon of the person was, 
who was vested with such high temporal powe? 
and influence, because the danger from such in¬ 
fluence would be the same in the one, as in the 
other. All he now contended for was, that if 
such appointments were made, and accompanied 
by that power which was inseparable from high 
station, it would be a most dangerous beginning. 
He deprecated such a commencement, and he 
hoped in God that it might never take root. 

Mr. Jlume was sorry again to trouble the 
Court; but he must be allowed to say something 
in answer to the reverend gentleman, who bad 
put words into his mouth which he, had nevet 
used, lie denied tb4 be alluded to political 
power; as connected with the bishops, ^e bad 
stated that no man would be more anxious to 
see a religious establishment, under .certain re* 
gulations, in India, than he was. sure 
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the Godrt \fould do him the justice to recollect, 
tlWit he began' With that very observation 5 tut 
he conclude by stating, that there were, at pre¬ 
sent, Clergymen in India, sufficient for every 
clerical duty that was required. Ilis chief ob-. 
jeetion \Vas upon the'score of economy j and he 
denied that he had used those improper expres-, 
sions attributed to him by the reverend gentleman. 
(Cries of question ! question !) 

The Rev. Mr. TAiV/ro*//^ expressed his willing¬ 
ness to apologize to both the honourable gentle¬ 
men if he had misunderstood them. * 

Mr. Hume repeated that his objection was 
upon the score of economy. 

Mr. LaUmdes, as a member of the university of 
Oxford, declared that he must be allowed to say 
he had. Used no expression of disrespect, id- 
dividually, towards the Bench of Bishops, lie 
had the greatest respect for those reverend 
prelates, as connected with the chuich establish¬ 
ment in England; but in India, he must say, 
he really did not see the necessity of having such 
appointments. On the contrary, he sincerely 
thought they would be dad^erous. (Cry ofSjyoke! 
spoke! ^question! qwsiion !)~^he honourable 
gentleman was proceeding to make some further 
observations—when * 

The Deftly Chairman interposed and called' 

V 2 
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drei honobrabfe gibn^leman to ordevYekifidhiif 
Uin.£th» lirtod^u^ady t>ppt»rtQ^^ ^ 

delivering his sentiments* « > 

l^i.'Kinnard Smith requested permission to 
say a £sw words* ^ He sincerely hoped that those 
gentlemen who advocated the caise of the Com* 
pany in the House of Commonswould still per* 
severe in their exertions to obtain such a charter 
as would be perfectly consistent with the interests 
as well of the Country as of the Company. He 
doubted not that the terms would be liberal; but 
at the same time, he thought that if the trade were 
opened in the way proposed by Lord Castlereagh 
•■>*unlcss there was a very great retrenchment 
both in this country and In India, of the expcnces 
of the Company, and likewise a reduction of all 
their officers of every description, and of their 
pensions,-^^•it would be impossible for them to 
exist. At the same time, be did hope and trust 
that (Ls Majesty’s Ministers would in some do> 
gree abate of their original intention of opening 
the Outports, and* that the Company would at 
least find themselves^in better condition than 

they expected* Indeed, he himself, thought the 
propositions brought forward by Lord CastlOreagh 
hkl^ot gone the length which had been feared. 
And he' also did hope and trust, that they would 
coasider 'thd existence aud support -the property 
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apd weUitre of thousands wfaa.wem depoddesik 
upon the detcrminatioa of the ^uestifln in whatever 
Way it should be consideied. > 

The quesHon was then put from the Cliair» 
upon the Chairman's original rescdution, and cfSf( 
ried unaoimousiy^ 

Mr. ffume again rose, under some murmursof 
the Court, to propose his motion; observing, at 
the same jtime, that if it was the wish of the 
Court that he should withdraw it, he would do so. 
(A cry qfmove, move ') 

The question after having been seconded, was 
then put from the Chair, when 

Mr. A. Jackson rose to deprecate the motion. 
He hoped the honourable gentleman, from a con¬ 
sideration of the circumstances in which the 
Company now stood, would himself pursue that 
line of conciliatory conduct he l»d recom¬ 
mended, by withdrawing it. In the first place, 
he begged to state what the proposition of the 
honourable gentleman was. It went to pledge 
the whole Court and the yvhok body of the 
East India Company in a vote of thanks, as 
it were, to the Ministers^ for the liberality they 
had shewn upon this occasion. Now, for bis 
own part, when he considered how much of the. 
independent feeling of* the Court would he sacri¬ 
ficed by acceding to that resolution, he must give, 
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negativ<^ to it: for evefli if the 
cause >vi(h some^ de-^ 
grcc of j^bcr^jity, which fic (Mr. Jackson) ac-, 
knowledged they had, yet still such a resolution 

i¥>t only be inconsistent with the 
w^ole^ proceedings p their present stage, but 
wpul^ be utterly useless, af it respected the gene¬ 
ral hjte^ests of the Company. He not only saw 
np occasion tor passing this resolution of ac- 
knowlcdg'ucr.t to that liberality which the ho. 
nourable gei^tletnan slated to have actuated the 
conduct oF hiinistcrs, but he saw danger to the 
interests qf the Company, by its laying them, as it 


were, at the feet of Admini>tration. He would 
put it to the good sense of all who beard h}(n, 
whether they would be likely in way to im« 


pjpve their intercstsby laying ih^m^elyes at the feet 
ojjj^inisters ? And he would l?avc it to the fair 
cj^siiieiat(o^ of the honoip'ahle gentleman him- 
sejf,^ w^ytlijsr \t would ryit be stultifying the con¬ 
duct', of the CourJ^in tlt^ most extraordinary way, 
pj'ter tjhey ba^l p^sed certaip reso;uti 9 ns, and ic- 
cogi^l^d certainprippiples, incon^stent with some 
ojr fhe r^e^lt\tiQns, prpposed ta the House of 
Commons i jEven the ^^nduct of the honour* 
abJp, 4 ^iIetna»t.)tjp 5 |eif)W<juId appear inconsistent 
in |op)e^ir 9 sp(^^, because, he had set oaf with 

tljo.fl tbg,hon«r^le 
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^htlerS'ran's proposition assumed that lHefrf“^k4* 
reaHy*a'hostiIe feeling, and an iri(Hsposit!on‘^'<}il 
the part of the Court to meet the MiniiteJ^ 
NoW if that were reatly the case, such’ a pro^osU 
tion might be very seasonable. Tlie honoiM\)M'' 
gentleman stated his reason for making this pri)? 
position to be, that that Court might go on tri 
ikfir share of the negociation, in a concitiatory 
manner: but he would ask, was it necessary for 
such a resolution to be adopted by the CourtV in 
order to induce them to do that which their own 
good sense, their own respect to themselves, rheit 
own convenience, and their own interests vvould* 
prompt them to do? Surely, there was every dis¬ 
position in thd Court, w)t''out that suit of man* 
date vi^hich the honourable gentleman's motion 
contained, to become conciliatory There 
eyery disposition to become st), notwithstanding 
any idea the honourable gentleman might ente^o 
tain upon the subject. But the honourable gell-' 
tleman did not contenthimself with the mere at¬ 
tempt at pci^&asion, his resolution was couched 
in term? of cohimand. it was like a mandatory 
order upon tH^ Court to Crouch at' the feet of^ 
Mintstcri.that you do forthwith enter into edn- 
sklrratiort with the King's Government, ackoov^i' 
If^lgc the Hbcrali.y of their views, and^thhnlt 
jhem fofwhiit you na?6 Obtained futirfrtfaeiJi.'*' 








ley should consent themselves 
tliey could get no better, 
d ask, be a wise resolution for 
;vip^y|jicethem'tp adopt?^owco^ld a proposition 
of this kind lead to a conciliatory adjustment, if 
there was a sincere wish on the part of the Com- 
rany to second the proposition by their conduct ? 
Surely a spQi^taneous, unsolicited, inherent dii- 
position to conciliation ^as a better assurance to 
Majesty's government of the sincerity of the 
Coqipany in their conciliatory disposition, than 
any forced^ stiff, and formal declaration upon the 
the subject. He knew the former was the tem« 
p^r and disposition of the Court; and therefore 
there was no occasion to make any humiliating 
j^fessions'of it: and he had no hesitation in 
saving, that, whether it was the Directors or the 
Adm^istration which thought a communication 
necessary with each other, that communicatten. 
whene ver if took'place, would be attended with 
the ^fiest ^sible bonouf to b6th parties: but, 
^Vpresent^ ne, was peitu^ed, the Court must 
see it'wbold be exceedingly ill timed to require 
thaV c^niudication j perfixlly persuaded, as he 
WM, that the good sens^ of the Court, and tke 
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natural desire tliey must have to consult their own 
interests, would induce them to remove every im-, 
pediment to conciliation. Fur his own part, he 
really thought the resolutions of the honourable' 
gentleman, if adopted, would be an actual impi-'' 
diineut to conciliation, at the same time that they^ 
were inconsistent with each other. The 
out with acknowledging the justice and the 
berality of those rcsolutlon.s laid before PurHa- 
nii’Mt, ti'-i^ether with the substance of the conduct . 
of the Court, and co’ntained a great deal of impor¬ 
tant mutter. But the second desired the Direc¬ 
tors to go upon their knees, to cnnimunicate the 
temper of the Court, in an audience with Ilis 
Majestv's Ministers, and to desire that they 
would do for the Conjpany—not all that they 
(tlic Company) could wish,—but all tliat they 
the Ministers were williiig to do for them. Now 
what advantage could be exi)ectcd from such a 
proposition r for t/ial was the substance of the 
honornhic gentleman's motion. He hoped the 
Court therefore, would concur with him in 
beseeching the honorable gentleman^ that. he. 
would not avail himself or take advantage of tfie 

I ^ 

usual forms of a public assentbiy, to propose^ 
resolutions of that kind; for he must know how 
it would read with the public, that such Resolu¬ 
tions of an honorable Proprietor in that Court 
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were positively negatived t and he would put it 
to the honorable geutleman's own good sense, 
whether the real interests of the Company would 
be consulted by such a course of proceeding r 
For, surely, the Court would never bring itself 
to support resolutions, which told them that 
they mu«t throw themselves at the feet of His 
Majesty’s Ministers to ask for and scrap-t. 
Sucli conduct would not contribute much to the 
respectability and character of the Company, 
and therefore lie should hope that the honorable 
gentleman would think it advisable to with¬ 
draw his motion.— (Cnf of intlidmiv I PFith- 
draw !J 

Mr. Hume again rose, and said that, injustice 
to himself, he hoped the Court wouUl permit 
him to say one word in explanation. He could 
have no sort of intention v>hatevcr, cither to 
degrade the Company, or demean it in the eyes 
of His Maj‘>sty’8 Ministers. But when he recol¬ 
lected nhat hai.i passed on a former occasion, and 
that ilie assertion on the part of certain gentle¬ 
men was, that His Majesty's Ministers had broken 
off the conference with the Conijiany, lie had 
thought, that the best way of securing courilia- 
tion, on the t*Hrt of His Majesty’s Ministers, was 
to adopt the rc'^ohitioiis he had proposed; and, 
tliercRjre, considering the discussion in the House 
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of Commons as the advance amrteoiiSi he-was 
willing that tliis Court should meet the House 
halfway. He had no objection to obliterate 
from the rctioliitioii tlie word liberal^ ** and 
(cave it in the more general terms in which it 
was conveyed. He should, with great deference 
to the Court, still persevere in takingtheir sense 
upon it. 

Mr. Jackson said, that the alteration suggest- 
ed, by no means obviated Ins objections to the 
motion. 

An universal cry of, fk'tthdraw ! ffithdraw! 
Adjourn ! Adjourn / proceeded from nil parts of 
the Court;—when Mr. Ilumr. again rose and 
said, that, as the sense of the Court a|)peared to 
be so strong against his motion, lie should be 
extremely .sorry to press it: he would therefore 
withdraw it. 

The hon. gentleman's motion was accordingly 
withdrawn. 

A general cry of Adjourn t Adjourn t from 
all parts of the Court, and the Deputy Chair- 
man had put the question of adjournment, when 

Mr. Ilumc again rose. He said he had a pro¬ 
position to make to the Court, w hich, he was 
sure, would meet with the unanimous approba¬ 
tion of all the gentlemen present. He thought, 
on a momentous occasion like tlic present, the 

X 2 
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Court Ought to be guided by what had taken 
pYacft on a former occaaion; and lie vas eure 
that DO mau. there .would be willing to deprive 
himaelf^ on an occasion like this, of the oppor> 
tunity to express his approbation^ and his icel> 
ings of gratitude towards the conduct of a gen¬ 
tleman who had so eminently distinguished him¬ 
self by his exertions and’his talents during the 
whole of the n^ociation t—he meant their hon. 
Cliairman, Sir Hugh Ing,Us. He was extreme¬ 
ly anxious to follow the example of the General 
Court of Directors and Proprietors, on the 3d of 
April 1/93 As they were not likely to meet 
again before the annual election on tile Hth of 
April, he was sure the Court would excuse him 
for having availed himself of this opportunity, 
however late it was in the day, of moving the 
thanks of the Court to the honourable Director 
and Chairman, whose public duties, every man, 
he believed, would admit had been productive of 
the greatest advantage to the Company, (Hear ! 
k^arl hear!) He was dieeirous therefore, that 
this just testimony should be borne to bis valuable 
aeifvipps on the present occasion. Without 
troiibling tjie Court any further at present, he 
should conclude by moving: 

** 1 hat, in consequence of the imporhutt itr- 

" vices rendered by Sir Ht^WingHs, Part.^dur- 
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if 

u 

u 

u 

€C 

it 

fi 

if 

if 

if 


iBg tbo present negoeiation with’ 

Ministers for the renewal of the Compap^ 
Charter, it is recommended to the Coart 

Directors, after the election of Directon -otl 

* 

the 14th of April next, to solicit the aid'amd 
assistance of the said Sir Hugh Inglis, Bttt* 
during the remainder of the negoeiation, and 
that lie now be added to such Committee Of 
Committees as may be appointed for that par« 
pose." 

Mr. Rock seconded the motion. 

Mr. Kinnard Smith stated in a few words his 
concurrence. 

Mr. HUme said this was a rcsolution of thank! 
similar to that voted to Sir Franci8'3drih|» 
year 1/93 : and he doubted nOt ikit 
unammity would prevail on tho presdn^ 

Some doubt seemed to be entertain^ 
Directors, as to the regularity of the ptbcec^Hi^J 
when . : 

The Depttijf Chairman addressed the Court, 
and said, he hoped he might be permitted' to'^i^ 
press himself upon the proposition which h:id 
been so liberally and so handsomely made by^ fhfe' 
honorable Proprietor; who, oh this 6ccasioh,‘h'a^ 
paid a just tribute to the merits'of their Worthy 
Chairman. . ’Wh«i the 'hondutahle Proprietor 
had first pro^sed'!|fia motion, he (the Dejmty 
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CIiurmfrA) hAd imagined that there was no 
^tent for a proceeding so desirable in itself 
»nd so agreeable to liis own feelings. But it now 
became his duty to state, that upon inquiry, he 
was Irappy to find the same honour had been 
confejTed on Sir Francis Baring, in the year 179^» 
as had been alluded to by llie honourable gentle-' 
man. He begged leave further to state, that he 
had not the least knowledge, nor the least anti¬ 
cipation, that the honourable Proprietor meant 
to pay that merited compliment to the honourable 
Chairman. He could only say, that having fre- 
quent occasions of knowing the zeal of his lio- 
Dourable friend'a mind—the anxiety he felt for the 
interests of the Company—the watchful and active 
share he bad taken in promoting its welfare^his 
ardency in embracing every opportunity to for¬ 
ward those interests, and in a manner which 
could not be surpassed—and knowing, too, 
that no circumstance, however difficult or 
perilous, could induce that honourable person to 
sacrifice those interests; it became him, it was 
as WeH his duty as bis gratification, to say, that 
if such should be the testimony of their appro¬ 
bation and confidence for his honourahie-col¬ 
league, be should be bappy in seeing the Como 
pany continue to be benefited by the talents and 
services, which had so muUh «nd so hoitooraoly 
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clistinguislied him,—aUhou^h, in conimont^nc, 
the honourable Chairman would be soon out of 
the Direction. At all events, it would be a due- 
testimony to his character and his abilities ^-^nd 
the approbation of the Court, to a mind like fau, 
would, he knew, be deemed the highest reward 
to which his ambition could aspire. There 
was one other observation he woultl take die 
liberty of making. lie tlionghl this act of 
justice, whicli was so honourable to the worthy^ 
object of it, would be a sure presage of thu 
strength of tlie Company's cause, and would 
a(kl to tlic probability of its success. >-It would 
shew that the measures which had been hithertu 
pursued, meeting with such warm approbation, 
were likely still to be followed, and that no 
change in that system could he desired or cx« 
expected, which had contriI>uted so much to the 
welfare and advantage of the Company. (Heari 
hear! hear!) It was a strong indication of an 
intention, on the part of the Court, to persevere 
in that policy which added so much to 
strength and good government of British India. 

He would still intrude another observation, with 
the permission of the Court, in allusion to the 
motion which the honourable Proprietor had pro¬ 
posed, but which he, with so much delicacy lor 
the fedingi of tlte ^urt, had withdrawn.-*v|u 
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Eluding to the past, he tliought the Court oi^ht 
to draw some presage of tlie future. By that 
which was past they were best able to an^- 
cipate what might ensue. From the past it 
would be seen and acknowledged, that no 
opportunity had been lost by tlie Directors of 
promoting every feeUng of conciliation ; and he 
was sure he might with equal justice add, that 
the Court of Directors would never in future do 
any thing inconsistent with the interests of the, 
Company : but, on the contrary, that they would 
seek every opportunity of conciliation consistent 
with the great object at stake, and the important 
' charge imposed upon them.—-What they had 
already begun they would continue to persevere 
^in : and 60 far as he, personally, was concerned, 
$ie hoped he should again have the lionour of 
rendering them his humble but faithful services: 
and he assured them, that no means should be 
spared on his part to protect the East-India Com¬ 
pany in the moment of difficulty and danger. 
That should be the great object of his life ; and 
to become instrumental in its protection would be 
the proudest honour he could desire. (H^ar! 
hear!) 

He hoped he bad not said too-muchhe was 
afraid if he had said less, he should have said too 
little. He was their servant; and it was as well 
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bi8:4uty, &s his gratification, to thatch and jwoteet' 
tbeir iaterestst—-Wherever he miglit Be 
they should find him farthfol and con^iejitjSt^ 
anxious to devote his whole‘life to tlieir holreifr* 
and service.—He doubted not but thenififionnovif' 
proposed would be carried with that Unanimity; 
which, while it afibids the hij'hcst honour to 
the merit that elicits it, will give additional 
value to the grateful testimony of upprobation. 

Mr. T\oinipg <aid) that having been a mem¬ 
ber of the Court of Proprietors in the year 179.1, 
when the resolution was brought forward fop 
returning thanks to Sir Francis Baring, the then 
Chairman, and for continuing him in ofiice 
during the n^ociation between Uts Majesty^s 
then Ministers and the Company, it certainly 
did occur to his mind, that a resolution of the 
same nature might be offered upon the present 
occasion, approving the conduct of tbeir Ironof- 
able Chairman, though he never mentioned it. 
But he did not wish that the motion should come 
from the side of the bar on which he had the 
honor to sit, from motives sufficiently obvinui* 
to need aiiy explanation. He was convinced, 
however, that some honorable gentleman on the 
other side of the bar would propose doing 
that for Sir Hugh IngUn, which had been 4one 
for Sir F. Baring: and it was with peculiar jdea- 
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Aure he .h^rci the honorable gentleman bring 
forn^rd a motion, which, he'waa sure, would 
.give infinite satisfaction to every member of the 
Coart present. 

. Th^i)r?)«i;y C/iatV>«a« said he begged leave 
:to second the morion. 

[However, being informed that it was already 
.secorded, he tlien put the question, which was 
curried uganiiiiously with loud acclamations.] 

Mr. said he would not, at this moment 

.of the day, liave presumed to occupy the atten¬ 
tion of the Court at all, had not a circumstance 
occurred to his mind, upon, which he would 
take the liberty of putting a few. questions. 
After the brilliant display of talents, and after 
all the information that had been laid before 
the Court ujion this subject generally, a cir¬ 
cumstance had occurred to liim but had 
escaped others, an<l which he thought required 
eKplanatiuu. What he alluded to, was the secu¬ 
rity of the jKMision jwid by the Company to the 
most noble the Marquis of Wellesley. He was 
desirous of knowing whetlicr this subject would 
be- taken into the consideratioq of the Court: 
'It.occurred to his-mind, from some observations 
\Vhich fell from an honorable gentleman, (Mr. 
Lowndes) respecting the.nCovernment makiog 
good the securities of the Company, in case.the 
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Company shouM sustain any inconvenience from 
the loss of thoir trsulc. Now, it would be recol¬ 
lected, that the ]>ension of £ 5000 per annuin'.to 
Marquis Wellesley, was fnr twenty years from 
the year provided the Company's exclu¬ 

sive trade so lon^ existed. It liad occurred 
to his mind, tliat pcriiaps the \’ery circumstance 
miglU cause in the noble Marquis's mind 'a 
degree nf delicacy, which might perhaps interfere 
with the line of his public duty. Feeling that 
the noble Marquis might suppose himself to 
appear interested in the event of this question, 
though his indc]7endent mind would disdain so 
unworthy a consideration, he (Mr. Uigby) was 
desirous to free him, even from the shadow of 
imniuation on the subject; and should therefore 
be glad to learn if any means could be devised 
to secure the noble Marquis's ))ension, and, at 
the same time, relieve him from all appearance 
of obligation. This was merely a suggestion 
of his own, which he threw out for the consi¬ 
deration of the Court; and certainly, it was not 
his intention to make any motion on the sul:^e<(^. 

Mr. Lon ndes said in a few words, that certainly 
the noble Marquis’s pension oughti and, he dared 
to say, Wiotild be placed upon such a footing' as 
to secure it from dahger. 

The Deputy Ouunnan begged leave to - st^e, 
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that it would not be in the power of the BireC' 

t 

tors, to accomplish what was proposed by the 
honorable Proprietor. It was a matter in which, 
at present, they could not interfere, and it must 
remain for future consideration. 

[After a few words from Mr. Hume, pointing 
out one or two verbal alterations in the vote of 
thanks to Sir Hugh Inglis, which were acceded 
to, the Coart adjourned.] 
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Resolutions ^ 0 General Court of Propricton 
of Kast’India Stocky hdd on Wcdnadu^ the 
diarchy 1 . 813 . 

Pesolved unanimously. That t! i<t Cotirt cnncor in a> 
]*ctition to the ilutue ut Lords, himtUr to that wUiuU 
hub been prekinted to the House ot* Coinnions. 

Pesolved unanimously. That the Ctuirt of Directors 
Ijj eojpowercd to alHx the seal of the Company to Pc- 
titfoiis to till’ Right Honourable the House of Lords 
and the Honourable the House of Commons, to be 
heard i)v counsel, and to examine evidence at the bars 
of the Houses ut Lords and Commons, hhould such 
measures be deemed neecMary or advisable by the Court 
of Directors. 

Resolved unanimously. That in consequence of th« 
important sei vices rendeied by Sir Hugh In^lis, Bart, 
during the present iiegociatiun with HU Majesty’s Mi« 
nistcrs for the renewal ot the CoiiipHiiy'!. Charter, it is 
recommended to the Court of Directors, alter the 
election of Diiectorson the 14 th of April next, to so., 
licit the aid and u&si:>tance of the said Sir Hugh Inglis, 
Bart, during the remainder ot the ncguciation, and 
that he now be added to such Committee or Commit, 
tees as may be appointed for that pur|K)se. 
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RfSOLUTloNS proposed in the House of Cmntnons hy 

Lord Viscount Castlerragn, on the 2‘2ii /Ijarchj 
'J813. 

9 i 

♦ 

L—That it is cxj>f'(liont, that all tirf* aii- 

thoritirs, and imiiiutitiic^ ;>iaritiHl to ilu* Ihiitcd (‘oni- 
pany of Mercliants ira-ling to the Ka'^^-lndies^ l»y vir¬ 
tue uf any uit ur ;wU of parti.ionit now in forro, and 
alirlJle^, regulations, aix) cUin^'s .iftVi.ting the same, 
Uiatl continue anil be in I'uric for the further torin of 
twf-ntv yi:<.rs; cKcept as far ua the same may heruiii- 
aftertie iiiodilicd and ri-|>i-alcd. 

II—That the cxisniig restraints, resjoeting the 
commvrciul inteuoursc with C/<tW, shall bo conti¬ 
nued ; and that the exelusivu tr<i(ie in t a shall be pre- 
lei’ved to the said (onipany, duiiitg ilic peitoJ atoie- 
^aid. 

HI.—Thitt, subject to the provisions enntainn] in the 
preceding resolution, it shall be lawful for any of Hi> 
Majesty’s siibjeets to export any goods, w.ucs, or mer- 
chandi/e, which can now or may her* after he legallv 
cxporicil Irom any port in the United Kingdom, to any 
poll w i'hin the limns of the eJi.*rterof the s.iid Company, 
and M<i/ all ships uuuffafed aciyirdtu^ to hxt’, proceed¬ 
ing iron) any port nithni the limits of tl)0 ('omp.my’s 
chaitcr. and being'piovuK'd with regular manifests 
from the l<ist poit uf clearance, sb-ill respectively b'* 
perniitU'd to import any gotuls, wares, and mcrchan- 
dtr.e^ the pvudiu t and manufacture of any 'cuimtries 
witlnn the.said linitU, into 2.113' l^»iteJ 

Kingikim, which m^y be provided i^tth warehouses, 
together with wot dock» or basons, or sue!) other sui'ii- 
ritics as shall,'in the judgiucnt of the Commissioni'rs 
of the Treasury in Great Britain and Ireland, respec¬ 
tively be fit aitd prppcr for the deposit, and safe ensto- 
'<ly of all such goods, wares and ml-rcbaudiac, as well 
^for the collection of all duties patUble thereon, and 
stisdi have been so dcdtarccl by the orders of His Mu< 
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jfesty in Council in Great Britain, or hy llic order of 
tlie Lord Lieutenant in ('otincil in trehind: Provided 
always, that cojiics of all Midi orders in council stiall 
be laid before botli lloiiscs-of Parliununit iii the sbA-^oii 
next ensuing; IVuviuedalM), iiialuu>lii{>or vcssdpf J|.'ss 
than llju Ions rcoiMtavd luoaMureini iit, shall be [lerntit- 
tedtn dear out truin' any port in tiic United Kin^du'ui, 
lor any port or place vvaliin the limits aforesaid, or be 
adinitU'd to entry in any port of the United Kiiigdum 

iVuin an}' place wiiliin ilmse limits: PruviLied also, that 
no such ship vvhidi slull have so navigated, shall be 
admitted to entry in any pan of the United Kingdom, 
^vithout a regular manifest, duly certilied according to 
such regulations as may hereafter be enacted: Pro¬ 
vided also, that no articie uunufuctured of silk, hair, 
or wool, or any mixture thereof, situll be entered or 
taken out of any warehouse, except for exportation, 
nnluss tile same shall have been brought into the port 
of Londuit, and deposited in the warehouses of the said 
United Company; and such articles shall by tliem be 
exposed to public siile by uuctiun, in order to ascertain 
tlic duties i^yable tliereupon; and in all utlier ports as 
well as the port of Loiiuon, such articles, when en¬ 
tered and taken out fur exportation, shai! be charged 
according to their value under the rcgiilations legally 
applicable in other c.iscs to duties payable ad valorem. 

IV. —That as lung its the government of India shall 
be administered under tJiu authority of the said Coin.,' 
pany, according to the provisions, iimitatiuiiK, and re¬ 
gulations hcrcultcr to be enacted, the rents, revenues, 
and profits arising from the terniurial acquisitions nf 
India, shall, after defraying the expenses of coi/cctin^ 
the same, with the several charges and stipulated pay¬ 
ments to which the revenue.', are subjoct, be applied 
and disposed uf accurJing to cbe followifig order uf 
preference; 

In tlie first place, in defraying all the charges and 
expcnccs uf raising and rnaintainmg tile forces, «s well 
ICurojiCan as native, artillery and marine, on the esta¬ 
blishments in India; and of ihaintainiag the forts and 
garnsuns thcre^ and providi<ig waimc and naval 
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j$eeondty,*Tn Sa payment of the lotorOst sc-^ 
PR'the or which nuy hereafurbe 

Ri^rred, hy the ^>4 CofDpan> in Indu: T^Midly, ill 
dpi^iug the ci\ii and cooimticial cstablUnuuitv at 
tlii^jVkvecalthere: luuitlil), that thv whole 
or ^ny pait of uuy sur]>Ink that iii.i) rtinain uf the 
ibtMc* dckcrUied reuttf rovimek, and {jiohts, alttrpio* 
Tidiog for the ac^oral .i>>|Hupii<uion>, and dcliaung 
'the 5«teitd chaigos iKioic-iiieritioocd, khail be d|i|jhcd 
to tiic piovMon of the Coinpdn}\ intestnient in India, 
in icmutaiiLL to China for the provision of iinestaKiit^ 
there, oj tonaidb the Jujuid.ition of debtb m India, or 
bueb other porprsos as inu Couittf Diiettoib, with 
the appVobation of the Boaid of Cuaiinibbtonerb, ehall 
/rAiD lime to tunc direct. 

V —That the tecapu into the Company *b Titdbury 
jtv (ngiand, fioin die pioccids of the sahs of their 
goodb, and from tliu piufitb arising fiotn piitatc and 
privileged trade, or in any othen inannoi, bhall be ap¬ 
plied and ^libposcd of at followb: Fust, in payment of 
uils of excoange a'rcady accepted bv lite Company, 

the same bliall bocouieduc: Secondly,'{pr the cur¬ 
rent pay^ieut uf debts (tbe ptmcipal of tlie bond drlit 
gnlilnqlaud always excepted) as well as inieiehr, and 
the eomineteial chargcb and expenbCb oi the i>aid Com¬ 
pany : Thiidiy, iQ puymint of a dividend often 
pounds pci cent, on the present or any futuie mnoant 
of the capital stock of the said Company, also mtlic 
pttyoilcat uf a furibcr dividend of ten shillings pei euutv 
t^nadeb capital stock, eher the st'paiate fund upon 
Mph.h tlie bonie w ab ongmallv chai ced by the 124 ih 
elatue of 33 Geo. II! e $2. shall have been exhausted; 
btj^iiaid pdymcntsrespruivciv to be made half yearl> : 
^ourtUfy, tn the reduction of the principd of the debt 
in India, of the bond debt at lionle*, as the Couit vf 
Dlrcctuis, with the appiohation of the Boaid of Cuu.* 
missioneib, \riall from time to time direct. 

VII not when the prtncipiil of tbe debt bcxiring 
inleUbt III India, xliali have bcsMi redneod to tbu bem 
of ten iiiiihonA of ponnJb stcihrig, calculated at tie 
exchange of Hi, tlie Bengal cg^renttnpei', is. the Mte 
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And 3 d. the Bboifai^ iiip«e> md Ua 
boodcNl debt ia Enriand shall have been vraaced to dN^ 
9 IH1 of three jaiirMns of pounds sberliDSt then nodi 
thereafter the surplus proceeds which shsil be found ta 
arise from the revenues of Indis, and the profits tipsa 
the trade, after prorHiini; fur the payments idoresatd# 
shall be applied to the more si)eeuy repayment of the 
capital of any public funds or itccurittes wiia-h hara 
U-en or may be created for the use ot the »<iid Conv 
pany, the tiharges of which h^ve iiccn or iiiny be dt> 
reeled to be boi-ue hr the Mid Cuiupaiiy in virtue of 
any act or acts of Parliamentand that any turilier 
iutrpliis tiait may arise, shall be set apart, and from 
time to time paid into the receipt of His Majesty's Ex¬ 
chequer, to be applied as Parlunitmt shall direct, with¬ 
out any interest to be paid to tin* Company in rcs^mct 
or for the use thereof; but nevertheless to ^ constdiy- 
ed and declared as an edectUHlM'curity to the said Com¬ 
pany for the capital stock of the Mid Coinpany, and 
for the dividend of ten and a half per cent, per atinuitw 
in respect thereof, not exceeding the sum of twelve 
millions of pounds sterling; and tlidt of the excess of 
such payments, if any, beyoiHl the sakl amount of 
ttrelve millions, one sixth part shall from time to time 
be reserved and retained by the said Compaity for tlmir 
own use and benefit, and the rcinaiiiiiig live sixtlia 
shall be deemed and declared the property of the pub¬ 
lic, and at the disposal of Parhameitt’ Provided also, 
tliat if the Company's debts in India, after dM aatsd 
shall have been reduced to ten millions sterling, shaJ^ 
be Sjgain increased beyond tliat smoiint, or if theif 
bonci debt in England, alter the same shall have^be^ 
reduced to three millions, shall be again increased be¬ 
yond that snm, then and so oltcn as cither of theser 
cases shall hapfien, the surplus proceeds shall oe ap¬ 
propriated to the reduction of such new debts reapec-* 
tively, until the debts in India shall be again reduced to 
ten millions (»f pounds sterling, and the uond debt in 
Englai^d to three millton'i of pounds sterling. •. 

Vll.—That it is expedient that ship built within ^ 
^ricisb mrrhtfl’ias in the East-Indies, and empluycdin 
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th^ cMumcrce between Indta and the Urdted Rin^dtuoy 
should, duriii{r the present war and for eighteen iiKmtb» 
^fter the conicusioii thereof, be permitted to import 
any goods, wares or nicrcliaiidi^ej the produce oV 
jnanufiicture of any countries within the limits of the 
East-lndia Company’s charter, except as aforesaid, or 
to export any goods, wart's or merchandize from this 
Kingduin to the British Set*iements in the East Indieip 
or to any of the places within the said limits, in the 
same manner as ships British-built, and duly registered 
as such; and that after the expiration of the period 
nhovo-inentioned, tlie said India-built ships should be 
liable to such otlitT provisions as Parliament mav front 
time to time enact, fur tbc further increase and en« 
tmurugement of sl)ip|)ing and navigation ; and thatef- 
tcutual provision should be made, at the charge of the 
owiici's and commanders of such ships, for the main- 
tcnuucc, while in the United Kingdom, of the Asiatic 
sailoi's cmpioyod in the navigation thereof, and for the 
return of such sailors to their native country. 

VUI.— 1 'hat it is ex|Midieiit to make provision for 
further limiting the granting of gratuities and pensions 
to officers, civil and military, or increasing the same, 
or creating any new establishments ;it home; in such 
manner us may effectually protect the funds of the said 
Company. 

- IX.-r'Thatail vacancies happening in the office of 
Oovernor-Gencrai of Fort WiHiatn in Bengal, or of 
(governor bf either of the Company’s presidencies or 
settlements of Fort St. Gcoi^c or Bombay, or of Go¬ 
vernor of the forts and garrisons of Fort William, fort 
St. 'George, or Bombay, or of Commauder-in«CbiC'f 
of all the Forces in India, or of any provincial Com- 
nrander-in-Chief of the Forces there, ^all continue to 
be filled up and supplied by the Court of Directors of 
the siud United Company; subject nevertheless to the 
approbation of His Majesty, to be signified in writing 
under his royal sign manual, countersigned by the Pre¬ 
sident of the Board of Commissioners for the Afiairsuf 
India. 

Tbai^e nundber of Bis Majesty’s troops in 
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India, to be in future maintained by the said Com^ny, 
be limited, and tiuit any au'^mentatton of .force, cx« 
ccetlin^ the number iio himtici, &i>ali, unions employed 
at the express recpiuition ot the said Company, beat 
the public charge. 

Xl.-^That It IS expedient that the chuioh establish, 
inent in the 6rlti^iI tcirilories in the Fast-Indies snoiiid 
be placed under tiio sujieiintt'ndance of a bishop and 
thi'oc aichdeaiOMaj and that ader|ii4to provision diuuld 
bi* made trom the tenitonal rev'cnues ot India, for tUcir 
maintenance. 


Copy of a Petition Jiwn the PIast-Imdia Com* 
PANY lo the Right Honourable House n/ Lords. 

To the Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual and Tcm- 
l||poraI of tho Ui'itcd King lorn of Great Rritain and 
Ireiuiid, in Hariuniout assi-mblcd, 

The humble Petition of the U.iiteJ Company of 
MctcIiaiUs ol Ln^laud trading to the Eust-Iiidies, 

Shevveth, 

Tiiar.isjom Petitioners have reason to believe, 
that the syi.t<'iii by which the relation between Great 
Biicain and the Easi-Iiidies is now regulated, will 
''hoitly he tiken into coiisidcratiou by your Lordships, 
your Ktitiuncrs iiope they may be pi i nulled to state, 
the outlines of die liistury of the establishment of your 
PctiUuners, as well as tlieir preaent situation a-s to fheic 
piopeityand rights, tiRii functions, and obhqaiions. 

[ The rest of the statements and allegatioiw in this 
petition aiu the same, in subsiauce, with those con* 
taiued in the pctiticui to the House of Coiumons.] > 

Your Petitioners, therefore, roost humbly pray, 
that youi Lordships, in any arraiiauniunt whi^ 
your Lordships may ace 6t to make, touchiogthe 
premises, >vik be pleased to continue the quvotijd 
. ownt of tii«.tomtcu mi sc^uutUoua in the Easi*iadies 
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in your Petitioners; and that your Lor^iips will be 
pledged to settle the trade to the I^ast-Iiidiesand Chi¬ 
na atiiT other places, horn the Cape of Good 1 Io|h: to 
the Streights of Magellan, aceorJing to the pre* 
bunt system; and that your Petitioners may be 
heard by their Counsel, and admitted to a'idtH'>: 
proofs, touching the matters aforesaid ; and that 
your Loidshtps will be pleased to grant to your 
Petitioners such lelicf.in the premises, as their case 
may require, aud as your Lordshi ''.bball sec fiu 
And your Petitioners, as in du j' bound, shall 
ever pray, &c. 


Cqpv <*S a Pbtition from the Kast.Inoia Cost. 
PANY to theHontnirable\i*j\ 3 %^ 0/ Commons. 

To the Honourablv the Commons of the United King* 
doui of Gieac Jjritain and Ireland in Parhaincnt ai||i. 
sembled, 

Tlie humble Petition of the United Coin|>anv of 
Merchants of England trading to the East-IiuUes, 
SuEwsrn: 

I'liat it appears by the vote'? of ilus Honourable 
House, that a Conimiltee of the Whole House is now 
Kiting, to consider of tlie ailairs of your Petitiuners. 

That yoitr l^itioncrs hope they may bo permuted to 
^duce evidence, touching the nutters under the consi. 
deration of the said Committee. 

Your Petitioners, tlrei-efoiv, most humbly pra\, 
\^at they may be beaid by tlu-ir Counsel, in order 
Cb adduce evidence to this Honunrablc House, 
toiu hing lid matters u.idei the consUuration of the 
said C'juiniitiur. 

And your Petitioners, as in duty bound, wii^ 
ever pray, &o. 










